‘Do You Want 
To See How 


We Must Live?’ 


By LESTER RODNEY 


“MISTER,” said Mrs. Ella Mae Harris with a little 
smile, “I have seven children, do you want to see how we 
live, what they take over $70 a month from me for? 


We left the incredibly beat-up 
little common. kitchen on the 
fifth floor of No. 1 East 115 St., 
where this reporter had been 
talking with a group of tenants, 
walked past an unlit, virtually 
unusable “bathroom” with a bat- 
tered old bathtub and crumbling 
toilet for six families and a gap- 
ing rathole in the wall, and came 
to Mrs. Harris’ “apartment.” 

Two little cells had been made 
out of one small room via a clap- 
board partition. There was a bed 
in each, a closet in one, chest of 
drawers and chair in the other. 
Where, vou asked, does every- 
one sleep? 

“Four in that bed,” Mrs. Har- 
ris answered. “And I take three 
with me in| that one.” One of 
the beds was a small one, made 
for one person. “Where you go- 
ing to get another bed in?” she 
challenged. 

No running water, no radiator 
(“just feel this pipe and you'll 
see its not very warm,” she said, 


“I got ajbad cold right now,”) 


no furnishings supplied when the 
family moved in ja year ago, and 
every two weeks “like clock- 
work, they take $34.50 from the 
Harris family. 

“There's a rat here too,” Mrs. 
Harris said tiredly. 

Right in these rooms? 

“Right here.” 

Have you actually seen it? 

She shrugged her shoulders 
up and down as ‘if laughing, but 
without laughter. “This big,” she 
said, spreading her hands apart, 

* : 


WE ENTERED this dirty 
cracked gray building on the 
corner of Fifth Ave. in Harlem 
two days before Gov. Harriman 
made an appearance at several 
other similar cases of so-called 
“conversion” buildings. These es- 
cape any rent control because 
they were broken up by the land- 
lords since 1947. This little tech- 


nicality, called a “loophole” in the 


law by the State Housing Com- 
mission, lets landlords get rich 
on the misery of little children 
whose skins aren’t the right color 
for most other parts of the city. 

Five families once lived in 
this building, one on each floor in 
what they called “railroad flats.” 
Now 12 families live on a floor, 
60 families in a house where 
five once lived, and no control 
on the rents. Superintendent 
Frank Evans, who lives on the 
first floor and says defensively: “I 
do what I can to keep it clean, 
what are you going to do?” could 
not even calculate how many 
people live in the house now, 
guessing “maybe 150 or more, 
counting all the kids.” 

You will have to pardon the 
people who live there for failing 
to understand why for nine years 
of this savage, immoral extortion 
the mighty governments, city, 
state and national, don’t snap 
their fingers and end the situa- 
tion. You will have to pardon 
them for wondering if the rich 
landlords have something to do 
with running the. government 
when such. things can go on be- 
cause of a legal “loophole.” , , . 

* 
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“I PAY $14 a week for this 
room, said Mrs. Mary Shelley 
in her tiny, desperately neat little 
cubicle..“"“Ewo of ns; live: here,” 


It was more “pleasant” than the 


others, by virtue of being a front 
room with some light. But there 
is little you can do with holes in 
the wall. 

Mrs. Shelley works as a domes- 
tic worker in the Bronx, for “$7 
and $8 a day.” It is a hard day's 
work, she says. You calculate 
she makes no more than $40 a 
five-day week, and pays more 
than a third of it for rent—for 
this. 

“You like to have a little priv- 
acy at night after a hard day's 
work, maybe a bath,” she said. 
The rest was unsaid, Could one 
look forward to a bath in that 
cracked old tub in the miserable 
cold “bathroom” used by dozens 
of-people? 

We said goodbye as she turn- 
ed on a little radio and started to 
run a rag over the crumbling 
walls. “You try to keep it as nice 
as you can, was the last thing 
she said. 

In the kitchen, three women 
were using the old gas stove. Kids 
pattered in and out. In addition 
to the stove, there is a tiny re- 
frigerator of the kind generally 
considered obsolete, plus a wash 
tub and a garbage can. 

* 


MRS. KATHLEEN LIDDIE, 
a tall woman with four children 
who pays $80 a month for two 
“rooms, was anxious to make 


(Continued on Page 13) 


Will ‘57 


By LABOR RESEARCH 
ASSOCIATION 


THE STOCK MARKET, 
that barometer of financial 
sentiment, broke below the 
magic barrier of 460 on the 
“Dow Jones” average, which 
had held all through 1956. 
Treasury Secretary Humphrev 
and Herbert Hoover warned of 
a ‘h‘air-curling” depression, and 
market letter writers have turn- 
ed on the sour notes. Layofis 
and short-time become more fre- 
quent in consumers goods indus- 
tries. Higher living costs and 
taxes eat up last years wage in- 
creases. Unemployment and 
business failures are running 
higher, and farmers are deeper 
in the soup than ever. 

A. workingman has a right to 
ask: Will 1957 be another 1929? 
And what will you do, masters 
of| capital, to prevent it? 

The. First National City Bank 
tells us, almost as eloquently as 
Karl Marx, that “Booms gener- 
ally contain the seeds of their 
own destruction.” Perhaps it is 
put that bluntly because the cy- 
clical mechanism is appearing 
with unusua Iclarity. Alongside 
of furious activity in the capital 
good industries, with capacity 
rising as never before, we have 
relative stagnation in consumers 
goods industries and retail trade. 
Stocks of goods are rising. More 
and more, credit substitutes for 
absent: purchasing power. 

Yes, the country is heading 
fo ar crisis. But not necessariy] 
this year. We must half agree 
with this other piece of National 
City wisdom: “While. the bon 


may be roachiag an advance 


CHECK AT basement “apartment” at 220 E. 17th St., New Y 


entrance. Tenant pays $75 a month for this.’ 
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Be Another 


stage, signs of a turning point 
are not much in evidence.” 

CAPITAL INVESTMENT: 

What signs can we look for? 
This is most crucial. The Mce- 
Graw Hill Sarvey, made in De- 
cember, showed corporations 
planning to spend on plant and 
equipment Il percent more in 
1957 than in 1956: Much atten- 
tion was paid to plant cancella- 
tions by General Motors and 
General Electric. But these are 
tries in the total picture. The 
totality of announcements by in- 
dividual companies, coming out 
so far this year, makes the Mc- 
Graw Hill estimate still stand 
up. 

Are they acting accordingly? 
New orders for machinerv late 
last vear were still at record high 
leveles. But the first glint of 
future trouble appeared in No- 
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vember. Backlogs of unfilled 
orders dropped slightly. If this 
proves to be a trend, look ont 
for trouble in from six to 12 
months. Also, industrial con- 
struction contracts have been 
slipping recently. But these 
fluctuate widely, so it is well to 
wait a while before coming to 
conclusions. 


It is still quite possible that 
the McGraw Hill forecast will 
be realized. If so there can be 
no major downturn before late 
1957. 

AUTOS AND STEEL: Auto- 
mobile production was weak 
last year, and the new models 
got off to a shaky start. But 
sales in January 1957 were 
above a year ago, and the margin 
widened in early February. Peo- 
ple seem to like the new models. 
They may go deeper into debt, 
pay the higher prices, and make 
1957 a good model year. There 
is a limit to debts and high 
prices, but nobody knows 
whether we are there yet. 


Since late 1955 steel produc- 
tion has usually exceeded con- 
sumption by 10 million tons per 
year. Last year the surplus was 
absorbed by the strike. This 
year it will force a 10-15 per- 
cent drop in operating rates. The 
drop will be less if auto sales 
are high, more if they are low. 
But an operating rate of 85-90 
percent of capacity doesn’t spell 
depression. And it is too soon 
to say that it will go lower. 

FINANCE: Debts zoomed 
another $40 ceeeee in 1946. 
Corporations liquid assets were 
salioal and bank ilguidity too. 
a post- 
(Continued on Page 13) 
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What State 
Is Yours? 


THE STATISTICS are most 
emphatic. So here they are. At 
the one end, the readers of The 
Worker in Minnesota and Wis- 
consin have already achieved 38 
percent and 30 percent, respec- 
tively, of the suggested goals 
for our circulation Live. 

At the other end, however, 
there is a serious lag. In New 
York the |proportion achieved is 
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only 9 percent, in Eastern Penn- 
svlyvania, also only 9 percent, 
and in Connecticut, 8 percent. 

Western Pennsylvania is mov- 
ing ahead at a 20 percent rate, 
while Eastern Pennsylvania has 
not really got off the ground. 
Similarly, New England (outside 
of Connecticut) has chalked up 
26 percent, contrasted with Con- 
necticut’s eight percent. 

This proves that neither cli- 
mate nor geography is responsi- 
ble. Where our readers are more 
active in soliciting new renewals 
and new subs, there the percent- 
ages are higher. It is‘as simple 
as that. oe | 

At an indeterminate, but lowly 
stage development, thére is, un- 
fortunately a group of Very sub- 
stantial states. Théy are Michi- 
gan .and Illitiois each with 15 
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Prayer Pilgrimage Will 


Answer Racist Terror 


THE RUMBLE from the bomb explosion that rocked the Negro community. of 
Clinton, Tenn., last Thursday had hardly died down, and the dust blown skyward by the 
blast was still settling when 97 Southern Ncgro leaders announced their plan for a mass 
“Pilgrimage of Prayer” to Wash- 


ington. 

The Rev. Martin Luther King, 
Jr., leader of the Montgomery, 
Ala., passive resistance move- 
ment, made the announcement in 
New Orleans New Zion Baptist 
Church at the end of a two- 
day meeting. Mr. Kings an- 
nouncement, in the name of a 
South-wide group of Negro 
leaders, backed up a telegram 
to the President in which a 
White House conference on law 
and order was requested. The 
telegram was the third request 
by the group for Presidential ac- 
tion against widespread anti- 
Negro violence in the South 
since Jan. 1I. At that time the 
President was asked to visit the 
South to speak out in favor of 
peaceful acceptance of Supreme 
Court desegregation rulings. Te 
this the Presidentia] answer was 
“No” and gave a busy schedule 
as. the reason for the refusal. 
The other requests have gone 
unanswered. 

In the latest telegram to the 
President, the Negro leaders 
wrole: 

“We believe such a conter- 
ence (on maintenance of law 
and order) can help develop in 
the South and the nation an or- 
derly growth toward civil rights. 
... It has grown to alarming 


proportions. Some of the acts of 


violence would be unbelieve- 


able were the grim ruins not 
mute testimony.” 


(The Clinton, Tenn., bombing 
was by far the worst yet. A 
fused dynamite device had been 
placed in a suit case before the 
home of a Negro student who 
had been suspended from the 
desegregated Clinton High 
school for a fight with a white 


lees 
They Wired Ike... 


XY 


Here, in part, is what the Ne- 
gro leaders wired thé President 
on Feb. 14: 

“We believe your inability to 
come South is a profound disap- 
pointment to the millions of Am- 
ericans of goodwill—North and 
South — who earnestly are look- 
ing to you for leadership and 
guidance in this period of inevi- 
table social change. 

“Mr. President, we urge you to 
give democratic leadership to the 
confused citizens of the South 
and the nation in this critical 
hour. We implore you to enunci- 
ate, whether in the North or 
South, an Eisenhower Doctrine 
for Democracy at Home. 


“In the absence of some early 
and effective remedial action we 
shall have no moral choice but 
to lead a Pilgrimage of Prayer to 
Washington. 


“If you, our President, cannot 
come South to relieve our haras- 
sed people, we shall have to lead 
our people to you in the capital 
in order to call the nation’s at- 
tention to the violence and or- 
ganized terror directed toward 


men, women and children who. 


merely seek freedom and _ first- 
class citizenship.” 


Pe 


= 


stroyed one Negro home and 
seriously damaged homes in a 
wide radius. “It was a miracle 
that no one was killed,” an ob- 
server said. There were three 
persons injured—a woman and 
two children.) 
os 

IN DISCUSSING the plan 
for a mass “Pilgrimage of 
Prayer’ to Washington, Mr. 
King said, “This will not be a 


political march. It will be 
rooted in deep spiritual faith.” 
Another leader of the victorious 
Montgomery bus protest move- 
ment, the Rev. Ralph D. Aber- 
nathy this week in New York 
explained the prayer pilgrimage 
this way to a Negro history week 
celebration of the AFL-CIO Re- 
tail Drug Employes Union: 

“If the President is too busy 
to come to. us, we have no other 
recourse than to lead a mass 
pilgrimage of prayer of hun- 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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CP Convention Notes: 


Delegates and Issues 


A SIGN of the changing times 
in the Communist Party was the 
first order of business at the na- 
tional convention, the naming of 
a parliamentarian to settle dis- 
putes on procedure, speaking 
signs, legality of motions, points 
of order, etc. He was Detroit's 
Nat Ganley, veteran trade union- 
ist familiar to readers of the 
Michigan Worker through his 
columns on autotown., 


_ Ganley was one hard working 
man, and his flat, drily humorous 
delivery in making rulings, plus 
his adroitness, patience and com- 
mon sense, made him a solid 
convention favorite. 


* 


IN THE press room during a 
lunch break, reporters clustered 
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The New York Times relegated this story about the bombing of 
Montgomery churches to the most remote spot on the bottom of the 
next to the last page, on Monday, beneath TV, radio and miscel- 
laneous items. If it had been Hungary, it would have made page one. 


around Dorothy Day of the 
Catholic Worker for her impres- 
sions as one of the interested im- 
partial observers. “Would you 
say, Miss Day”, asked one, “That 
the Communist Party is getting 
more democratic or less demo- 
cratic’. The pacifist writer and 
editor repli mildly, “Well, 
when you have a convention 
where there is full and free dis- 
cussion from the floor, with 


three microphones in the aisles 
in constant use, and where a 
vote this “morning came) out 
about sixty to forty, I would say 
there was definitely more demo- 
cracy, wouldn't your 


THE ADMISSION of the ob- 
servers from civil liberties, paci- 
fist and socialist groups was put 
to the convention to vote on. 
Before the overwhelming vote in 
favor was taken, one delegate 
had expressed the fear that the 
convention would be inhibited 
before non-Communists, so he 
— it. Fred Blair, leader 
of the Wisconsin CP, won a roar 
of laughter and applause when 
he said: “In all my years in the 
Communist Party, I never met 
an inhibited Communist yet!” 


Blair said Communists could ° 


talk proudly and freely in front 
of the whole country and whole 
world, and had nothing to hide. 


The dubious tactic of threat- 
ening to walk out unless a deci- 
sion went a certain way was 
scotched right at the outset of 
the convention when one dele- 
gate, opposing the seating of the 
observers, said ominously: “If 
this is carried, I and others will 
leave the convention.” He did 
not get a good reaction. It car- 
ried, and fortunately or unfor- 
tunately, the threatening dele- 
gate did NOT leave the conven- 
tion. 

Speaking in favor of seating 
the observers, former Council- 
man Ben Davis said this was 
“something new, a turn in the 
direction of answering the hoary 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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By GEORGE MORRIS 


A WARNING tto labor and 
a reminder of some disastrous 
experiences three decades ago 
comes from Texas where the 
money-making spree is craziest 
and where a labor-controlled in- 
surance company went on the 
rocks and into receivership. 

Fourteen thousand gtockhold- 
ers of the ICT Insurance Co. 
and many more who bought its 
insurance—the great majority of 
them union members—woke up 
last week to learn they were 
without insurance and _ their 
—for many their savings--stocks 
may shrink to zero. 

The company was promoted 
five years ago by a dashing 
youthful fast operator named 
BenJack Cage as a labor insur- 
ance firm with the backing of 
Texas labor. The firm’s by-laws 
required a two-thirds majority 
on the board of directors from 
the ranks of organized labor. 
High-pressure salesmen sold the 
stock at an original price of $20 
a share to union people and lo- 
cal-unions. Many union people 
boosted the stock among their 
members’ and friends for the 
handsome commissions. 

Several weeks ago, when the 
Jast known sale of ICT stock 
was made, the shares brought 
$2.25. Now the firm is under a 
court-ordered receivership. Au- 
ditors and state probers are 
scrutinizing the books to de- 
termine if fraud and other crim- 
inal violations contributed to 
the disaster, Dallas District At- 
torney Henry Wade announced 
he .is ready to place all the dirt 
that is uncovered before a grand 
jugy, Irate stockholders. and. pol- 
icy-holders, are in, n0- mood, that 
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is good for the labor movement 
—and Texas is by no means one 
of labor’s strong fronts. 
x 

JERRY HOLLEMAN, exec- 
utive secretary of the Texas 
Federation of Labor said the 
collapse of the venture could 
“set Texas labor back many 
years. He journeyed east to see 
top labor leaders in Washington 
and financiers in the hope of ob- 
taining a needed loan to the 
tune of $1.5 million that the ex- 
perts says is needed immediately 
to meet pressing claims and pos- 
sibly keep ICT running a while 
longer 

He came back to Texas with 
empty hands, but still hopeful 
that people would turn up will- 
ing to buy the company or in- 
vest in it. He complained, how- 
ever, that people with money 
wont invest unless shown real 
property as security, And that’s 
a big question mark because 
some of the real property ICT 
had was dumped at an earlier 
stage to obtain life-line money. 

The only silver lining in what 
the experts say is that the most 
that can be lost by the stock- 
holders, including. the Texas 
Federation of Labor, holder of 
controlling interest, is their en- 
tire investment; that they will 
not be required to make good 
unpaid obligations. However 
matters may eventually turn out, 
ICT’s books are now being look- 
ed into to determine whether, 
as indicated, the company is 
insolvent to the amount of $4,- 
460,234, That includes $2,115,- 
105 in still unpaid claims of 
policy-holders and $2,865,781 


owing as unearned premium re- 
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a severe black eve for Texas 
labor, and the details and pub- 
licity that may be coming forth 
are not likely to make things 
look any better. This BenJack 
Cage who managed the firm 
until a year ago is reported tar 
away from the scene of trouble. 
Some speculate he is in South 
America or Europe. The present 
management, under the presi- 
dency of James G. Cage, a rela- 
tive of BenJack, is blaming the 
latter for wildly insuring bad 
risks no company would touch, 


Among the assets that disap- 
peared was the 19-story ICT 
Building in downtown Dallas 
which, on BenJack's advice, the 
companys board sold to get 
money to purchase the stock of 
another insurance company. 
That proved to be a losing deal 
and the stock had to be dumped 
to get some cash to keep ICT 
alive. 

* 

THE ICT AFFAIR is a re- 
minder of another “boom” era 
three decades ago when the 
trade union officialdom; swept 
by the spirit of the “roaring 
twenties,” went all out for what 
William Z. Foster called “trade 
union capitalism.” They invest- 
ed union funds and mobilized 
their members to buy shares, 
to establish union banks, insur- 
ance firms, real estate enter- 

rises and other companies, 
holding forth the concept that 
labor can some day become the 
dominant power in Wall Street. 

The spirit in the current 
“boom” period is in some re- 
spects the same. Investment ex- 
perts and brokerage firms, with 
some. special . “wizards” in. the 
the laber:field: are again working 


viggrpusly, their. qyes 
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Texas Labor Victimized in Insurance 


ly on union welfare funds and 
some swollen treasuries. Their 
song is that labor can increase 
its funds much faster than at the 
usual low interest rate and can 
provide services to members 
more cheaply through its own 
companies. Unions _ generally 
have been wary of this advice 
and have steered away from the 
financial world. But some have 
been sucked into the gamble. 
The most notorious of labor's 
ventures into the business world 
is that of the United Mine 
Workers. Having started in the 
banking business through in- 
vestment of its welfare fund, 
the union eventually took con- 
trol of the largest bank in Wash- 
ington. The more recent step by 
the UMW was establishment of 
American Coal shipping, Inc., 
oanem with coal firms, but the 
argest block of shares in union 
hands. With coal carrying the 
objective, but not a single coal 
carrier yet fitted out, the new 
firm bought for $40 million the 
A. H. Bull lines, operator of 
freight and passenger service to 
the West Indies. 
* 3 
LABOR is finding out that 
going into business in the capi- 
talist world demands strict ad- 
herence to capitalist ways and 
RISKS with the law: “expand 


or go under.” That’s how it was 


in the twenties when the Bro- 


thrhood .of Locomotive Engin- 


eers, then headed by Warren 
Stone, opened up a chain of 
banks and fermed. numerous 
multi-million-dollar enterprises, 
eventually capitalized at an es- 
timated total of about $100 mil- 


lion. That .inelyded. a. $16-milh, 
liom. Florida real estate yenture, 
thag,.was built on, air, mortgages, — 
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insurance, and some industrial 
corporations, 

“Labor banking is the only 
revolution in the world worth 
a peck of beans,” said the B. 
of .L. E. Journal in August, 


(1925. 


It's just a few months short 
of thirty years since the dele- 
gates of the B. of L. E. came 
together in Cleveland for what 
was the longest convention on 
record—six and one half weeks, 
June 6 to July 21, to learn how 
they were taken in. They tried 
vainly to find a way to save the 


empire; or at Jeast a little bit for | 
the thousands of members who: 


invested. Everything collapsed, 
and when the cover was lif 

they found corruption of the 
worst kind involving some of 
their leaders. The members had 
to pay for a long time in assess- 
ments to make good the losses 


on top of their Joss of stocks 


and savings. 

The blowup of the B. of L._E. 
banks and enterprises was 
forerunner of many others that 


went with the stock market 
crash two years later. Ever since 
the labor movement has been 
giving the financial schemers a 


wide berth. But the — 
spirit is strong, éspecial 

“Gr-r-r-eat State of Texas” 
where a new aristocracy, pow- 
ered by oil, government subsi- 
dies\ and tax exemptions, has 
mushroomed and in recent years 
been a big source of finances for 


McCarthyism. It seems that the. 


labor. leaders of that state -got 
tired of just watching the rou- 
lette wheel, and tried a little 
ta see what it’s like. But it was 


more. than. a try.for many. union-. 
ists). who!, put all their. savings. 
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WITH the state CIO convention this week-end, it is expected 
that labor will begin getting actively into the legislative battles. This 
is expected to be a more unified convention, coming as the last CIO 
convention before the state AFL-CIO merger. 


| . 


THE uncertain intentions of the nation’s car-buyers will not 


only affect the future of the auto industry but also what happens to 
steel—and the U.S. economy as a whole. As of now, Detroit is 321.,- 


000 cars behind the 1956 selling pace. You can translate that as 
about 850,000 ingot tons of. steel. 
* 

REP. Barratt O'Hara is to be honored with a big birthday din- 
ner sponsored by the AFL-CIO and the Independent Voters of Illi- 
nois. The Democratic congressman has just thrown a batch of five 
important civil rights bills into the hopper. 

* 

TEAMSTERS union president, Daye Beck, was sscheduled to 
appear in Chicago March 11-13 when his union holds its annual 
trade division conference at the Palmer House. However, Beck has 
told congressmen who want to question him that he will still be in 
Europe at that time. 


‘ 


i 


we - ~ 


* 

WALTER REUTHER will be in Chicago on March 24 to ad- 
dress another in the series of UAW regional conferences. This parley 
at the Hamilton Hotel will be a prelude to the UAW convention 
which will be held in Atlantic City in April. 

* 

THE postal workers got a big sendoff behind their fight for a 
wage increase with a big rally here in Chicago last week. Rep. 
Sidney Yates and Rep. Timothy Sheehan both spoke and pledged 
support. Sen. Paul Douglas’ assistant, Douglas Anderson, also as- 
sured them the senator’s backing. 


. 

READERS tell us the United Steelworkers exhibit at the 
Museum of Science and Industry is worthwhile. It is supposed to 
tell the story of an average steel worker and his family and will be 
On display until March 15. 

* 

ILLINOIS was one of the lagging states which was instructed 
by the recent AFL-CIO Council meeting to get on with the state 
labor merger. The deadline set was August 15, but the Illinois AFL 
and CIO had already chosen September 4 as the date of the merger 
convention. 

* s 
THE Textile Workers have launched a drive to organize the 
Olson Rug Co. They are trying to reach people who may have some 
contact with Olson employes. 


THE recent decision of the AFL-CIO to crack down on certain 
officials and to bar those who use the Fifth Amendment in congres- 
sional prosserng brought some unfavorable reaction among union- 
ists here. A good part of the last Chicago Federation of Labor meet- 
ing was a debate on this issue. Delegate Pete Hoban of the Milk 
Wagon Drivers put it this way: “The issues are these: Shall labor 
leaders be charged and tried in the anti-labor press, radio and tele- 
vision? Are labor leaders entitled to the same Constitutional protec- 
tion as all the people in this great democracy?” 


Call Parley March 17 to Plan 
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SPRINGFIELD, Ill.—Instead of 
increasing funds for polio vaccine, 
state officials this week said trey 
would cut down the appropria- 
tion. 

This decision came in the face 
of a situation in which federal 
funds are not available to Illinois 
this year. Nor was there any con- 
cern expressed over the fact that 
Chicago had its worst outbreak of 
polio last summer due largely to 
the ‘act that so few persons were 
inoculated. | 

The Illinois Health director, Dr. 
Roland Cross, announced this week 


State Threate 
Cut in Polio Vaccine Aid 


deson, president of the Board of 
Health, said he would continue to 
press for more state aid. “Unless 


ns Further 


Chicago receives enough vaccine, 
we will have another outbreak of 
polio this summer,” he warned. 


"HERE ARE DRIVE STANDINGS 


The following are the standings in the Worker and Daily Work- 


er drive as of February 16: 


Central West 90 
SE i 70 
Pe GME, | cencielaienn 65 


Lawndale 


that he has pared down his re- 
quest for polio vaccine money and: 
does not anticipate asking for an 
emergency appropriation. 

DR. CROSS said that in dis- 
cussing his budget with Governor 
William G. Stratton, they had 
agreed on a fund of $900,000 
not only to cover polio vaccine but 
also vaccines for diphtheria, tetanus 
and other diseases. 

Previously, the state had al- 
lowed $1,000,000 for polio vac- 
cine and about $200,000 for the 
other serums. | 

The state administration made it} 
clear that it does not intend to, 
provide the vaccine for all those 
children who request it and whose} 
families cannot afford to pay for) 
it. ) 


. 

A STATE Health Department, 
statement said: “We will send vac- 
cine out on request to only those 
where they have arranged to have 
children in groups so that the ex- 
pense to those vaccinated is only 
nominal, like 50 cents or one «. I- 
lar.” 

The department said that they 
have never had enough polio vac- 
cine on hand to vaccinate all chil- 
dren. Dr. Cross -told a_reorter: 
“The public is not taking this stuff 
right now.” 

At the same time, the depart- 


Lawndale 
Far West 


South Chicago 

Loop 

Douglass-Lincoln .... 40 
South Side 

ERIS A BRE SE 2 5D 40 
Shop Workers -.---.- 375 
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WHAT OTHERS SAY 


Labor Paper Hails 


Excerpts from an editorial in 
the Racine (Wis.) Labor deals 
with the recent court ruling on the 
case of Harvey O’Connor, the 
noted author and labor editor 
who now lives in Wianetka. Ul.). 


It’s too bad that the U. S. Cir- 


‘cuit Court of Appeals decided the 


Harvey O’Connor case on the nar- 
row basis that it did. O'Connor 
cited the First Amendment, which 
protects freedom of speech and 
religion. 


ment recommended that every per- 


three doses of the serum. How- 
ever, in view of the move to cut 


to $10 for each inoculation. It is 
estimated that polio protection for 


a single family would run as high 


son under 40 be vaccinated with 


; 


' e ly, this means) 
Prelit ge | By linite d to | was hauled before Senator McC€ar- 


those families which can afford $5| 


O'Connor, fermer editor o: the 
Oil Workers union paper and au- 
thor of several books en America’s 
richest families (Mellon's Millions, 
Steel—Dictator, The Guggenheims), 


thy’s committee in 1953 and asked 
if he was a “member of the Com- 
munist conspiracy” when he wrote 


the books. 


O'Connor said: 


0 Connor Victory 


the Constitution, my writings, my 
books, and my political belie.s; are 
of no legitimate concern to this 
committee. 


He was cited for contempt and 
convicted later by a district judge 
Last week the three-judge appeals 
court unanimously overturned the 
ve.dict and upheld O'Connor, but 


— on the ground that the aves- 
ition was too vague and susceptible 
'to.many different interpretations. 


We agree with the Christian 
Science Monitor, which called the 
‘verdict “more ground recaptured 
for the cause of individual liberties. 


But, we, to are disappointed 
that the court did not consider the 
First Amendment plea. Surely a 
citizen's rights before a commitiee 
| must come to a hard and fast de- 


jas $100. | cision some time, and the sooner 


Fight for McCarran Act Repeal 


CHICAGO.—The Midwest Com- 
mittee for Protection of Foreign 
Born announced that a Midwest 
Con‘erenec to Repeal the Walter- 


Rights of Foreign-Born Americans 
will be held on Sunday, March 17, 
1957 at the Midwest Hot.] in 


Chicago. 

The call, signed by the co- 
chairmen of the conference, Rev. 
William T. Baird, Prof. \K *rmit 
Eby, Harvey O'Connor and Prof. 
Malcolm Sharp, invite. cvery 
organization and individual in- 
terested in repealing the Walter- 
McCarran law an 


for all Americans, to participate.’ 
Delegates or observers are in- 
vited to help formulate a mutually 
acceptable program of action de- 
signed to achieve this goal. 

‘The final session |of the Con- 
ference, at 6 p.m. will be a ban- 
quet to salute the attorneys who 
have been providing |legal defense 
to persons persecute 
undemocratic es 
Walter-McCarran I: 


* 


In Chicago, Dr. Herman Bun- 


“Under the First Amendment to the better. 


Steel Locals Tally Protest Vote 


McCarran Law and Defend the, 


(Continued from Page 16) 
tion candidate was able to run 
for the office of president. This 
is considered an important dem- 
ocratic advance. The next ad- 
vance, in the opinion of some, is 
to guarantee that his votes are 
properly counted. 

. 

AN important feature of the 

election was the candidacy of 


working to! 
establish justice and equal rights 


Curtis Sure for teller, the only 
Negro candidate running for 
an international office. Strong 
was one of the leaders of the 


dues protest movement, who 
was pushed out of a hotel win- 
dow at the recent Steel union 
convention in Los Angeles. He 
campaigned in the Canton dis- 
trict, in New York state, and in 
the Pittsburgh aréa. Strong re- 


under *he 
of the, 


| Oraer, Stanley 


ceived the support of the Fair 
Share group at Homestead, Pa., 
which supported McDonald, 
and his campaign was featured 
in the Pittsburgh Courier. In 
his own district in Gary, (he is 
a griever in the U.S. Steel Jo- 
cal), he got a high vote, al- 
though the final tally was not 
available at this writing, 

In. Inland Steel, Strong ran 
highest over a field of 10 with 
1,669 votes, with the next. in 


es 
' Strong, seems AQ. 


ago? ‘2 aes) ‘os! @x0led (7 we toyiol we benerik ed” yates | 


Bigda, 927 .and , 
“McCauley, P34, 


rt. J, 
hayg, persed. 


vote,.on, all,.strikes.and the right 


| as the leading Negro worker in 
the steel union in the course 


of this election. 


and Rarick are themselves griev- 


‘ers and mill workers, emphasiz- 


ing the rank-and-file character of 
their slate. 

| The strength of the opposition 
caused the McDonald forces to 
put forward a program here, sign- 
ed “Rank and File Committee of 
Steelworkers,” without any further 
signature or identification, in it- 
self a recognition of the desire to 
be identified with the rank-and- 


called for job security: “Meet auto- 
mation by negotiating, additional 
three or four month paid vacations 


levery five years or establish four- 


day, 32-hour week, five-day, 30- 
hour week at no cut in pay.” 

Sensitive to criticism m the re- 
cent contract, they called for bet- 
ter insurance, improved insurance, 
good wages, more fringe benefits 
and an effective union. 

Local Rarick supporters like- 
wise issued a program.- They em- 
phasized opposition to the dues. in- 
crease, the election of all staff 


ship, the right of the members to 


ta..vote.an all .contracts. :«.+« 


IT IS significant that both he: 


jion demands for democracy, they 
made these demands from the 
companies: 

“1. Streamline the grievance 


unsettled grievances. 

“2. Company to pay all insur- 
ance costs. Hospitalization to con- 
tinue into retirement. 

“3. Equitable incentives on all 


jobs. Right to strike about unsat, workers’ Union election.” 
lisfactory incentive rates. 


“4. Fair Employment Practices 
clauses in all contracts. 


—————- —- 


—_ 


‘forts to redbait the Rarick slate, 
which included a forged sample 
ballot with hammers and _ sickles 
on it, purporting to be the Com- 


procedure—the right to strike on munist Party’s call for support for 


Rarick, Klug and Strong. 

The forgery stated, “The Com- 
munist Party of Lake County urges 
all good Comrades to support the 
above candidates in the Steel- 
This 
leaflet came in the wake of 
charges by Orval Kincaid and Joe 
Germano, district leaders, that 


“5. Put teeth into the contract Rarick was supported by Commu- 


safety clause.” 
IN a final election statement, 


representatives by the member-| 


the 


| and his plans for the future. He 
stated he wanted an end to: rack- 
eteering, defeat of the dues in- 


crease and return ef the union to 


the rank-and-file. He announced 
that his organization would. not 
disband if the formal vote, as tab- 
ulated by the international union 
went against him. 

He explained, “This internation- 
al administration is doing nothing 
for. the men. Grievances are -piling 
up at the local level. The men 
cant even get to see. their top 
staff officers.” , 

He . concluded, “We intend te 
make sure our organization stays 
together. We will start working, .at 
local. level.”) (-5 ducers o> 


; 


Aling] ete 


IN, adgition to eye ames <a! 


jog feet elit ‘ed 000N 


THERE, was some desperate ef 
rye [TO VULAS 


YWrotes 


. factional | use 


nists. . 
A spokesman for the Indiana- 


file in this election. The program|Rarick indicated what he stood for| Illinois District of the Communist 


Party branded this leaflet as a 
forgery. He stated, “The Commu- 
nist Party did not, and does not 
intervene on behalf of either can- 
didate in this internal election of 
the steel workers. It believes that 
the steel workers, can advance 
their interests by uniting to achieve 
elements of the program advanced 
by both groups: the 30-hour week 
with no pay cut, strengthening the 
fight against grievances, improving 
their pensions and insurance, win- 
ning the the right to strike and 
extending union democracy. Be- 
lieving in unity of all. the workers 
against the corporations. in this 
period, it resents this. dishonest, 
,of forgeries . issued 


' 
+a on, ~<¢2 . 


in its name,” oe 
elqddy ‘ntili UK aboos stewie, 
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Steel Locals Tally Protest Vote 


. By EMANUEL BLUM 

GARY, Ind. — Resentment 
against the administration of 
steel union president David J. 
McDonald was revealed here in 
the high vote against him m a 
number of locals. | 

In several locals, McDonald 
was defeated by Donald C. Ra- 
rick, a McKeesport, Pa., rank- 
and-filer who became |the lead- 
er of the movement against an 
administration - sponsored dues 
increase and drew the support 
of those who have | criticized 
McDonald on this and other is- 
SUES, 

Figures released by steel un- 
ion district director Joseph Ger- 
mano. claimed .that McDonald 
had won in this district by 60,- 
$37 to) 9,112. Germano’s office 
also told of four locals carried 


overwhelmingly by  Rarick. 


These were: 

Inland Steel, Local 1010, Ra- 
rick, 2,064 and McDonald 399; 
Local 1117, Rarick 233 and 
McDonald 186; Local 2695, Ra- 
riok 127. and McDonald 55; 
American Bridge Clerical work- 
ers, Rarick 53 and McDonald 
7. 
The Inland Steel local is one 
of the largest in the industry, 
covering 14,000 workers. 

* 


RARICK carried the Youngs- 
town Sheet and Tube plant, 
largest in the chain, by some 
seven to one against McDonald, 
according to the local president, 
Reno Mussatt. Local 1011 has 
some 8,000 eligible voters. 

Unofficial reports from Local 
1014, the U.S. Steel local, the 


‘Probe High Prices Is 
Farmer-Labor Demand 


SPRINGFIELD, Ill. — A joint 
assault by organized farmers and 
trade unionists on high food pric- 
es and profits is gammg momen- 
tum in Illinois. 

Pat Greathouse, United Auto 
Workers vice-president received 
a warm response to a call for a 
congressional probe of the “price 
spread” between what farmers 
receive for their products and 
the prices. in the retail market. 

“Let’s uncover the facts,” he 
urged a convention here of the 
Hinois Farmers Union. Great- 
house pointed out that both labor 
and the farmers are being charg- 
ed with being responsible for 
high prices and for “inflation.” 
He pointed out, however, that 
avriculture is one of the “solt 
softs” in the U.'S, economy -and 
that there are many soft spots 
in industry as well. 

* 

THE union leader cited the 
farm equipment industry as an 
example of the fact that farmers 
and jabor have a great many 
economic problems in common. 

“In June 1951 there were 
160,000 production workers em- 
ployed in the farm implement 
industries of America,” said 
Greathouse, “In June, 1955, cut- 
bucks, gutomation and other 
forces had reduced this figure to 
118,000, In June, 1956, this fig- 
ure was down to 107,000, ap- 
proximately one-third less with- 
in a period of five years. 

“Last fall, there remained only 
about 65,000 persons employed 
in. making farm implements. 

a “s 

THE two-day convention of 
the Illinois Farmers Union re- 
vealed that the three-year old 
State organization has grown to 
i0,000 members in 60 countie,. 

State President Ralph Bradley 
emphasized the dominant theme 
of the convention which was a 
vigorous attack on the farm poli- 
cies of the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration, 

Bradley also hit hard at the 
huge profits of packers, proces- 
sors and middlemen, pointing 
eut how they are being aided by 
the government. 

. 
-“I BELIEVE that a competent 
investigation would reveal that 
the American farmer is being 
fleeced out of an amount in ex- 
cess of $18 million every month 
through the funds the federal 
government is spending for pur- 
chases from food processors,” 
Bradley charged. | 

“In other words, the farmer 
_ moves his food into the whole- 
Sale markets, often at below cost 
«£. production, while the govern: 
ment buys it from processors and 
packers. who reap-fat profits. Leg- 
_ Islation is badly needed to -pro- 

tect the farmer.” | > 
) +4) The: ; state .farm, organization 
‘adopted a program calling for 


\ 


mere" Two Harvester Locals to 
Here 


CHICAGO. — The _profiteers, 
not the farmers, take the lion's 
share of every dollar spent for 
food, a U. S. Agriculture De- 
rirtment report showed this 
week. 

“he report dealt with the 
starcard “market basket” of food, 
an average quantity of ftarm- 
produced groceries consumed in 
a year by an average American 
family. 

It was revealed that whiie “i 
“market basket” cost $975.87 at 
retail, the farmer received only 
$390.25, or 40 percent. 
et 


stronger price supports, a food 
stamp plan and an expanded 
school lunch program. 

* 


THE Illinois Farmers Union 
has denounced the federal ad- 
ministration for discriminating 
against it in favor of the large 
Farm Bureau which supports 
GOP policies. A demand was 
made that federal agricultural 
agencies be completeiy scnarat- 
ed from the Farm Bureau ap- 
paratus. 

At the same time, the state 
Farmers Union again criticized 
Illinois Gov. William G. Stratton 
for the refusal of his state in- 
surance department to license 
Farmers Union insurance in this 
State. 

Bradley said that his organiza- 
tion had called off a state wide 
farmers protest march on Spring- 
field after they had received 
promises of cooperation from the 
state imsurance comni-*ioner. 
. lowever, he added that unless 
these promises are fulfilled, “we 
}~an to go all the vay with this 
thing.” 


McCarthy 


CHICAGO. — One phase of 
the 1958 election campaign 
was begun in Chicago last 
week, when Sen. Joseph McCar- 
thy proved he could still whip up 
a large audience to a fanatical 
froth. 

The McCarthy wing of the 
“epublican Party staged a rally 
here at the Sheraton Hotel and 
laid plans for a 1958 “come- 
hack.” ) 

Attending were more than 
1,000 followers of the McCarthy 
line from Cheago and downstate 
Illinois as well as other states. 
Organizer of the affair. was Ed- 
par C, Bundy, a protessiona] red- 

aiter and organizer bead of the 
a Lincoln Republican 


. j THE meeting was in effort to 


rekindle 'the hopes of ‘defeated 


largest in the country, gave Mc- 
Donald some 3,000 to about 900 
for Rarick, 


Charges of corruption in the 


vote count were voiced by Rob- 
ert T. Richardson, leader of the 


Rarick committee in the Gary 


area, Richardson has stated that 
he will ask for a congressional 
investigation of the election. He 


charged “corruption in the 


handling of the voting” and said 
that in most cases the only poll 


officials permitted to observe 
the count were those who sup- 
ported McDonald. 

In the Inland Steel and 
Youngstown Sheet and Tube lo- 
cals, the Rarick supporters suc- 
ceeded in forcing the election of 
elections’ committees from the 
floor of the locals prior to the 
election. There, Rarick won by 
some six and seven to one. In 
such cases, both sides were rep- 
resented in recording the vote as 


1. S~AUTOTOWN ALLEY 


THE OLD-TIMER 


IMMEDIATE action to liberalize the McCarran-Walter Immi-. 
gration Law was described as “imperative” by the recent meeting of 
the AFL-CIO Executive Board at Miami. 


. 2 
| ems hed 


. 


RESOLUTIONS being readied for UAW convention, April 7, 
Atlantic City, are, to put a lunch period into every union contract 
and another to have a referendum on any dues increase. 


* 


SOME say that the “roarin 


twenties” in the auto industries 


meant, “Git it out—or git out.” Also that the bellowing of the boss 
in those days is again being heard as the “Bull of the Woods” hollers 


for more production. 


called for, 


——— mee eee 


the by-laws provide, that the of- 
ficers shall be part of such com- 
mittees. - : 


IN the big U.S. Steel local 
in Gary, a motion. was pa 
calling for the election of such 
a committee but four succeed- 
ing gaan were adjourned 
without such an election taking 
place and no official call was is- 
sued to permit the election as 
thus bringing in 
question the legality of the 
count, according to some ob- 
servers. 

The three-to-one vote for 
McDonald in this local came 
as a surprise after local meet- 
ings of over a thousand in which 
the temper of the workers was 
such that McDonald could not 
even be nominated. Had there 
been the opportunity mem- 
bers. said, Rarick would have 
received the nomination of the 
local. 

The election is significant, for 
it is the first time in the union's 
20-year history that an opposi- 


(Continued on page 15) 


lake Strike Vote 


CHICAGO. — A strike vote, 
soon to be taken in the Harvester 
locals here, foretells a showdown 
fight on earnings. 

Tractor Works, with 4,500 em- 
ployes, will take a strike vote the 
first week in March. The 2,400 
workers in McCormick Works, 
will vote February 27, 

The underlying issues here 
deal with a pattern of low piece- 
work prices and of guerrilla war- 
fare by the company against 
workers at all levels. 

* 
IT WAS such an assault against 


wal 
Layoffs Bring Rise 


+ 


In Relief Cases 


CHICAGO.—A sharp rise in 
the city’s relief load was re- 
ported this week by Weirzre 
Commissioner Alvin E. Rose. 


More than 2,600 persons vere 
added to the rolls last month, 
Rose said, bringing the total to 
42,689. 

He said there has been an in- 
crease of 50 percent in the num- 
ber of persons making applica- 
tion for assistance since the first 
of February. 

He attributed the rise to a 
tightening in the labor market 
for marginal employes—persons 
— by age and lack of 
skill. 

“Things are not so good as 
— look on the surface,” he 
said. 


. 


Padding, “It would be's 


Republicans and of those ultra- 
reactionary GOP congressmen 
who face a supreme test next 
year. This includes a number of 
Illinois McCarthyites whose mar- 
gin of victory has shrunk steadily 
in the last four years. It also in- 
cludes Sen. McCarthy himself, 
Sen. William Jenner of Indiana, 
Sen. Barry Goldwater of Ariz- 
ona, Sen. John Bricker of Ohio, 
all of whom will be up for reelec- 
tion next year. 

Sen. McCarthy launched the 
attack on President Eisenhower 
for bowing to the pressure of 
those who want peace, He »st- 
tacked Eisenhower for going to 
Geneva. The Wisconsin senator 
said that parts of the atoms-for- 
) “smell to high 


good deal easier and less expen- 


skilled workers in machine re- 
pair department at Tractor 
Works which led recently to a 
walkout. The company had re- 


fused to upgrade machinists to 
new vacancies in a higher clas- 
sification. Management tried to 
get lower-paid machinists to de 
the higher-rated jobs. 

“This is an example of the 
company’s continued chiselling 
against all workers, whether they 
are piecework, daywork or skill- 
ed tradesmen,” said a UAW Lo- 
cal 1301 leader. 


The strike vote in the two lo- 
cals here is seen as an effort ‘to 
force a showdown on a huge 
number of classification and rate 
issues in the plants. 


% ‘ 
“THE pieceworkers are mak- 
ing less than the rate of their 
classification,” declared Charles 
Kelly, president of UAW McCor- 
mick Local 1308. “Day workers 
have had their workloads dou- 
bled, there are still hundreds of 
jobs throughout the plant on 
piecework where no one cai 
make the timing rate of the job. 
Foremen are telling men to put 
in more pieces than were made 
and giving extra daywork to 
cover up these low prices. 
“All these are ways of stealing 
from our pay, and the day of 
reckoning is near.” 


Crowd Sees ‘58 Test 


sive if we were to send the atom- 
bombs over to the enemy and be 
done with it.” : 

ANOTHER of the speakers 
was the defeated ex-Sen. Her- 
man Welker of Idaho who open- 
ed a tirade against the United 
Nations. “Yes, I had the hell 
kicked out of me in the last elec- 
tion,” said ‘Welker, “but I shall 
remain on the scene.” 

The Idahoan said that 1958 
“will be the D-Day for conser- 
vatives in the U. S, Senate.” 

-Sen. McCarthy denied that 
tue Chicago rally was called as 


an anti-Eisenhower move. “We 


are not ‘anti’ any one person,” 
he told the audience, “We wee 
not particularly concerned wit 
any  polifician who may — b 
temporarily onthe scene. 


be 


ILLINOIS NOTES 


Illinois FEPC 
Bills Filed 


SPRINGFIELD, IIl—The fight 
for a state FEPC is on in earnest 
now that FEPC bills have been 
introduced in both houses. 

The House bill has 63 spon- 
sors. The crucial fight will be in 
the Senate where the bill has 
only four sponsors. 


Issue of College 


Paper Suppressed 

CHICAGO. — Each year, edi- 
tors of the University of Chi- 
cago Maroon try to inject some 
humor into the sober academic 
life with what they call a “gag” 
issue of the campus paper. 

The word last week turned 
out to have a double meaning. 
University police, acting for the 
U. of C. administration, confis- 
cated the entire issue and burned 
it. 
The authorities called the is- 
sue “lewd and slanderous.” The 
editors’ charged that they have 
been “gagged” and the victims 
of “gestapo-like tactics.” 


Stormy Aurora 


Mayor in Runoff 


CHICAGO. — The first batch 
of town elections in Illinois was 
highlighted by the renomination 
of Paul Egan, the highly-contro- 
versial mayor of Aurora. 

On relief when elected in 
1953, Egan raised a storm last 
year when he wrote a letter to 
Soviet officials pointing out that 
there is little free speech in the 
U. S. 

Mayor Egan ran second in the 
primary, but will contest in the 
runoff on April 2. 


Needy Are Targets 


Of State Probers © 

. SPRINGFIELD, Iii. < ooe 
oasting “prosperity,” public of- 

ficials in his state have under- - 

taken a savage assault against - 

families on relief, needy mothers . 

with children. - : ak NS 
Several bills have been intro-- 


duced calling for -witchhunts. : 


against those on the welfare rolls. -- 


‘One bill writtea by Republican: ~ - 
Rep. William Pollack could: al-..- 

low aid to an unwed 
she has only one-child—two or 


more, starvation. 


ak Hs 5s: ; 


‘Do You Want 
To See How 


We Must Live?’ 


By LESTER RODNEY 


“MISTER,” said Mrs. Ella Mae Harris with a little 
smile, “I have seven children, do you want to see how we 
live, what they take over $70 a month from me for? 


We left the incredibly beat-up 
little common kitchen on_ the 
fifth floor of No. 1 East 115 St., 
where this reporter had been 
talking with a group of tenants, 
walked past an unlit, virtually 
unusable “bathroom” with a bat- 
tered old bathtub and crumbling 
toilet for six families and a gap- 
ing rathole in the wall, and came 
to Mrs. Harris’ “apartment.” 

Two little cells had been made 
out of one small rogm via a clap- 
board partition. There was a bed 
in each, a closet in one, chest ol 
drawers and chair in the other. 
Where, you asked, does every- 
one sleep? 

“Four in that bed,” Mrs. Har- 
ris answered. “And I take three 
with me in that one.” One of 
the beds was a small one, made 
for one person. “Where you go- 
ing to get another bed in?” she 
challenged. 

No running water, no radiator 
(“just feel this pipe and) you'll 
see its not very warm,’ she said, 


“[ got a bad cold ‘right now,’) 


no furnishings supplied) when the 
family moved in a year ago, and 
every two weeks “like clock- 
work, they take $34.50 from the 
Harris family. 

“There's a rat here too,” Mrs. 
Harris said tiredly. 

Right in these rooms? 

“Right here.” 

Have you actually seen it? 

She shrugged her shoulders 
up and down as if laughing, but 


without langhter. “This big,” she | 


said, spreading her hands apart. 
* 


WE ENTERED this dirty 
cracked gray building jon the 
corner of Fifth Ave. in |Harlem 
two days before Gov. Harriman 
made an appearance at several 
other similar cases of so-called 
“conversion” buildings. These es- 
cape any rent control because 
they were broken up by the land- 
lords since 1947, This little tech- 


nicality, called a “Joophole” in the 


law by the State Housing Com- 
mission, lets landlords get rich 
on the misery of little children 
whose skins aren’t the right color 
for most other parts of the city. 

Five families once lived in 
this building, one on each floor in 
what they called “railroad flats.” 
Now 12 families live on a floor, 
60 families in a house where 
five once lived, and no ‘control 
on the rents. Superintendent 
Frank Evans, who lives on the 
first floor and says defensively: “I 
do what I can to keep it clean, 
what are you going to do?” could 
not even calculate how many 
people live in the house now, 
guessing “maybe 150 or more, 
counting all the kids.” 

You will have to pardon the 
people who live there for failing 
to understand why for nine years 
of this savage, immoral extortion 
the mighty governments, city, 
state and national, don’t snap 
their fingers and end the situa- 
tion. You will have to pardon 
them for wondering if the rich 
landlords have something to do 
with running the government 
when such things can go on be- 
cause of a lega .. oophole.” isha 


“I PAY $14 a week for this 
room, said Mrs. Mary’ Shelley 
in her tiny, desperately neat little 
.» cubicle.,“Two of. us live , hese.” 


It was.more “pleasant” than: the 


others, by virtue of being a front 
room with some light. But there 
is little you can do with holes in 
the wall. 

Mrs. Shelley works as a domes- 
tic worker in the Bronx, tor “$7 
and $8 a day.” It is a hard day's 
work, she says. You calculate 
she makes no more than $40 a 
five-day week, and pays more 
than a third of it for rent—for 
this. 

“You like to have a little priv- 
acy at night after a hard day's 
work, maybe a bath,” she said. 
The rest was unsaid, Could one 
look forward to a bath in that 
cracked old tub in the miserable 
cold “bathroom” used by dozens 
of people? 

We said goodbye as she turn- 
ed on a little radio and started to 
run a rag over the crumbling 
walls. “You try to keep it as nice 
as you can, was the last thing 
she said. 

[In the kitchen, three women 
were using the old gas stove. Kids 
pattered in and out. In addition 
to the stove, there is a tiny re- 
frigerator of the kind generally 
Considered obsolete, plus a wash 
tub pnd a garbage can. 

* 


MRS. KATHLEEN LIDDIE. 

a tall woman with four children 
who pays $80 a month for two 
“rooms, was anxious to make 
(Continued on Page 13) 


By LABOR RESEARCH 
ASSOCIATION 

THE STOCK MARKET, 
that barometer of financial 
sentiment, broke below the 
magic barrier of 460 on the 
“Dow Jones’ average, which 
had held all through 1956. 
Treasury Secretary Humphrey 
and Herbert Hoover warned of 
a ‘h‘air-curling” depression, and 
market letter writers have turn- 
ed on the sour notes. Layofls 
and short-time become more fre- 
quent in consumers goods indus- 
tries. Higher living costs and 
taxes eat up last years wage in- 
creases. Unemployment and 
business failures are running 
higher, and farmers are deeper 
in the soup than ever. 


A workingman has a right to 
ask: Will 1957 be another 1929? 
And what will you do, masters 
of capital, to prevent it? 

The First National City Bank 
tells us, almost as eloquently as 
Karl Marx, that “Booms gener- 
ally contain the seeds of their 
own destruction.” Perhaps it is 
put that bluntly because the cy- 
clical mechanism is appearing 
with unusua Iclarity. Alongside 
of furious activity in the capital 
good industries, with capacity 
rising as never before, we have 
relative stagnation in consumers 
goods industries and retail trade. 
Stocks of goods are rising. More 
and more, credit substitutes for 
absent purchasing power. 

Yes, the country is pearing 
fo ar crisis. But not necessariy 
this year. We must half agree 
with this other piece of National 
City wisdom: “While: the boom 


*may ‘be reaching an advanced 
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' cold 


water pipes, electric wires exposed, ceiling broken, walls unpainted, dangerous broken tiles at 


entrance. ‘Tenant pays $75 a month for this. 


Will 57 Be Another © 


stage, signs of a turning. point 
are not much) in evidence.” 
CAPITAL INVESTMENT: 
What signs can we look for? 
This is most crucial. The Mce- 
Graw Hill Survey, made in De- 
cember, showed corporations 
planning to spend on plant and 
equipment Il percent more iu 
1957 than in 1956: Much atlen- 
tion was paid to plant cancella- 
tions by General Motors and 
General Electric. But these are 
trifles in the total picture. The 
totality of announcements by in- 
dividual companies, coming out 
so far this vear, makes the Mc- 
Graw Hill estimate still stand 


up. 


Are they acting stein 


New orders for machinery late 
last ’ ‘ar were still at record high 
leveles. But the first glint of 
future trouble appeared in No- 
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orders dropped slightly. Uf this 
proves to be a trend, look out 
for trouble in from six to 12 THE STATISTICS are most 
months, Also, industrial ¢on- emphatic. So here they are. At 
struction contracts have been  yhe one end. the readers of The 
slipping recently, But these Worker in Minnesota and Wis- 
fluctuate —D for It 7 yen (0 consin have already achieved 38 
“ used wl "3 € betore coming to percent and 30 percent, respec- 
eee Toe | tively, of the suggested goals 
It is still quite possible that for our circulation drive. 

the McGraw Hill forecast will At the other end. however, 

there is a serious lag. In New 
York the proportion achieved is 


be realized. If so there can be 
no major downturn betore late 
1957. 

AUILOS AND STEEL: Auto- 
mobile production was weak 
last year, and the new models 
got off to a shaky start. But 
sales in January 1957 were 
above a yeur ago, and the margin 
widened in early February. Peo- 
ple seem to like the new models. 
They may go deeper into debt, 
pay the higher prices, and make 
1957 a good model year. There 
is a limit to debts and high 
prices, but nobody knows 
whether we are there yet. 

Since late 1955 steel produc- 
tion has usually exceeded con- 
sumption by 10 million tons per 
year. Last year the surplus was 
absorbed by the strike. This 
year it will force a 10-15 per- 
cent drop in operating rates. The 
drop will be less if auto sales 
are high, more if they are low. 
But an operating rate of 85-90 
percent a capacity doesn’t spell 
depression, And it is too soon 
to say that it will go lower. 

FINANCE: Debts zoomed 
another $40 billion in 1946. 
Corporations’ liquid assets were 
reduced, and bank ilquidity too. 
Business .failures sacha a post- 

(Continued on Page 13) 
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vu oi 
onlv 9 percent, in Eastern Penn- 
sylvania, also only 9 percent, 
and in Connecticut, 8 percent, 

Western Pennsylvania is mov- 
ing ahead at a 20 percent rate, 
while Eastern Pennsylvania has 
not really got off the ground. 
Similarly, New England (outside 
of Connecticut) has chalked up 
26 percent, contrasted with Con- 
necticut’s eight percent. 

This proves that neither cli- 
mate nor geography is responsi- 
ble. Where our readers are more 
active in soliciting new renewals 
and new subs, there the percent- 
ages are higher. It is as simple 
as that. 

At an indeterminate, but lowly 
stage development, there is, un- 
fortunately a group of very sub- 
stantial states. They are Michi- 
gan and Illinois each with 13 


(Continued op Page 13) 
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Prayer Pilgrimage Will 
Answer Racist Terror 


THE RUMBLE from the bomb explosion that rocked the Negro community of 
Clinton, Tenn., last Thursday had hardly died down, and the dust blown skyward by the 
blast was still settling when 97 Southern Negro leaders. announced their plan for a mass 
“Pilgrimage of Prayer” to Wash- 


ington. 

The Rev. Martin Luther King, 
Jr., leader of the Montgomery, 
Ala., passive resistance move- 
ment, made the announcement in 
New Orleans New Zion Baptist 
Church at the end of a two- 
day meeting. Mr. Kings an- 
nouncement, in the name) of a 
South-wide group of Negro 
leaders, backed up a telegram 
to the President in which a 
White House conference on law 
and order was requested. The 
telegram was the third request 
by the group for Presidential ac- 
tion against widespread anti- 
Negro violence in the South 
since Jan. 11. At that time the 
President was asked to visit the 
South to speak out in favor of 
peaceful acceptance of Supreme 
Court desegregation rulings. To 
this the Presidential answer was 
“No” and gave a busy schedule 
as the reason for the refusal. 
The other requests have gone 
unanswered. 

In the latest telegram to the 
President, the Negro leaders 


wrote: 


“We believe such a confer- 


ence (on maintenance of law 
and order) can help develop in 
the South and the nation an or- 
derly growth toward civil rights. 
. .. It has grown to alarming 
proportions. Some of the acts of 
violence would be _ unbelieve- 


able were the grim ruins not 


mute testimony.” 

(The Clinton, Tenn., bombing 
was by far the worst yet. A 
fused dynamite device had been 
placed in a suit case before the 
home of a Negro student who 
had been suspended from the 
desegregated Clinton High 
School for a fight with a white 
boy. The bomb totally de- 


we 
They Wired Ike... 


Mision 


Here, in part, is what the Ne- 
gro leaders wired the President 
on| Feb. 14: 

We believe your inability to 
come South is a profound disap- 
pointment to the millions of Am- 
ericans of goodwill—North and 
South — who earnestly are look- 
ing to you for leadership and 
guidance in this period of inevi- 
table social change. 

“Mr. President, we urge you to 
give democratic leadership to the 
confused citizens of the South 
and the nation in this critical 
hour. We implore you to enunci- 
ate, whether in the North or 
South, an Eisenhower Doctrine 
for Democracy at Home. 


“In the absence of some early 
and effective remedial action we 
shall have no moral choice but 
to lead a Pilgrimage of Prayer to 
Washington. 

“If vou, our President, cannot 
come South to relieve our haras- 
sed people, we shall have to lead 
our people to you in the capital 
in order to call the nation’s at- 
tention to the violence and or- 
ganized terror directed toward 
men, women and children who 
merely seek freedom and first- 
class citizenship.” 


\ 


oe 


stroyed one Negro home and 
seriously damaged homes in a 
wide radius. “It was a miracle 
that no one was killed,” an ob- 
server said. There were three 
persons injured—a woman and 
two children.) 
. 

IN DISCUSSING the plan 
for a mass “Pilgrimage of 
Prayer’ to Washimgton, Mr. 
King said, “This will not be a 


political march. It will be 
rooted in deep) spiritual faith.” 
Another leader of the victorious 
Montgomery bus protest move- 
ment, the Rev. Ralph D. Aber- 
nathy this week in New York 
explained the prayer pilgrimage 
this way to a Negro history week 
celebration of the AFL-CIO Re- 
tail Drug Employes Union: 


“If the President is too busy 
to come to us, we have no other 
recourse than to lead a mass 
pilgrimage of prayer of hun- 


(Continued on Page 13) 


used. 
ENT’ PUSHED 
Adopts Measure 


(P Convention Notes: 
Delegates and Issues 


A SIGN of the changing times 
in the Communist Party was the 
first order of business at the na- 
tional convention, the naming of 
a parliamentarian to settle dis- 
putes on procedure, speaking 
sigan, legality of motions, points 
of order, etc. He was Detroit's 
Nat Ganley, veteran trade union- 
ist familiar to readers of the 
Michigan Worker through his 
columns on autotown. 

Ganley was one hard working 
man, and his flat, drily humorous 
delivery in making rulings, plus 
his adroitness, patience and com- 
mon sense, made him a solid 
convention favorite. 


* 


IN THE press room during a 
lunch break, reporters clustered 
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ttacks on Negro Churches Are® 
Charged in Alabama 


MONTGOMERY, Ala., Feb. 18 
(Pi—The arrest of two white 
men charged with bombing two 

egro churches and a Negro 

axicab stand during recent ra- 
cial violence here was disclosed 


They were among an unspeci- 
fied number of persons indicted 


romer’ - 


with bombing the Negro 
tist Church Jan. 10 and|Tights on the 
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The New York Times relegated this story about the bombing of 
Montgomery churches to the most remote spot on the bottom of the 
next to the last page, on Monday, beneath TV, radio and miscel- 
laneous items. If it had been Hungary, it would have made page one. 


around Dorothy Day of the 
Catholic Worker for her impres- 
sions-as one of the interested im- 
partial observers. “Would you 
say, Miss Day’, asked one, “That 
the Communist Party is getting 
more democratic or less demo- 
cratic”. The pacifist writer and 
editor regled mildly, “Well, 
when you have a convention 
where there is full and free dis- 
cussion from the floor, with 
three microphones in the aisles 
in constant use, and where a 
vote this morning came out 


about sixty to forty, I would say 
there was definitely more demo- 
cracy, wouldn’t you?”. 

* 


THE ADMISSION of the ob- 
servers from civil liberties, paci- 
fist and socialist groups was put 
to the convention to vote on. 
Before the overwhelming vote in 
favor was taken, one delegate 
had expressed the fear that the 
convention would be inhibited 
before non-Communists, so he 
opposed it. Fred Blair, leader 
of the Wisconsin CP, won a roar 
of laughter and applause when 
he said: “In all my years in the 
Communist Party, I never met 
an inhibited Communist yet!” 
Blair said Communists could 
talk proudly and freely in front 
of the whole country and whole 
world, and had nothing to hide. 


The dubious tactic of threat- 
ening to walk out unless a deci- 
sion went a certam way was 
scotched right at the outset of 
the convention when one dele- 
gate, opposing the seating of the 
observers, said ominously: “If 
this is carried, I and others will 
leave the convention.” He did 
not get a good reaction. It car- 
ried, and fortunately or unfor- 
tunately, the threatening dele- 
gate did NOT leave the conven- 
tion. 

Speaking in favor of seating 
the observers, former Council- 
man Ben Davis said this was 
“something new, a turn in the 
direction of answering the hoary 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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By GEORGE MORRIS 


A WARNING to labor and 
a reminder of some disastrous 
experiences three decades ago 
comes from Texas where the 
money-making spree is craziest 
and where a labor-controlled in- 
surance company went on the 
rocks and into receivership. 

Fourteen thousand stockhold- 
ers of the ICT Insurance Co. 
and many more who bought its 
insurance—the great majority of 
them union members—woke up 
last week to learn they were 
without insurance and _ their 
—for many their savings—stocks 
may shrink to zero. 

The company was promoted 
five years ago by a dashing 
youthful fast operator named 
BenJack Cage as a labor insur- 
ance firm: with the baeking of 
Texas labor. The firm’s by-faun 
required a two-thirds. majority 
on the board of directors from 
the ranks of organized labor. 
High-pressure salesmen sold the 
stock at an. original price of $20 
a share to union people and lo- 
cal unions. Many union people 
boosted the stock among their 
members and friends for the 
handsome commissions. 

Several weeks ago, when the 
last known sale of ICT stock 
was made, the shares brought 
$2.25. Now the firm is under a 
court-ordered receivership. Au- 
ditors and state probers are 
scrutinizing the books to. de- 
termine if fraud and other crim- 
inal violations contributed to 
the. disaster. Dallas District At- 
torney Henry Wade announced 
he is ready to place all the dirt 
that is uncovered before a grand 
jury.’ Irate ‘stockholders ‘and “pol- 
icy-loldersare’ in tio Ynood ‘that 


Cesare ect wot jehued otf 


is good for the labor movement 
—and Texas is by no means one 
of labor's strong fronts. 

* 

JERRY HOLLEMAN, exec- 
utive secretary of the Texas 
Federation of Labor said the 
collapse of the venture could 
“set Texas labor back many 
years. He journeyed east to see 
top labor leaders in Washington 
and financiers in the hope of ob- 
taining a needed loan te the 
tune of $1.5 million that the ex- 
perts says is needed immediately 
to meet pressing claims and pos- 
sibly keep ICT running a while 
longer 

He came back to Texas with 
empty hands, but still hopeful 
that people would turn up will- 
ing to buy the company or in- 
vest in it. He complained, how- 
ever, that people with money 
wont invest unless shown real 
property as security. And that’s 
a big question mark because 
some of the real property ICT 
had. was dumped at an earlier 
stage to obtain life-line money. 

The only. silver lining in what 
the experts say is that the most 
that can be lost by the stock- 
holders, including the Texas 
Federation of Labor, holder of 
controlling interest, is their en- 
tire investment; that they will 
not be required to make. good 
unpaid obligations. However 
matters may eventually turn out, 
ICT’s books are now being look- 
ed into to determine whether, 
as indicated, the company is 
insolvent to the amount of $4,- 
460,234. That includes $2,115.,- 
105 in still unpaid claims of 
policy-holders ‘and $2,865,781 
owing as unearned premium re- 
serves. CBr 4 


THE BLOWUP ‘of ICT “Awas' 


‘®@ 1A SOUR SiH 


te og Aen 


a severe black eye for Texas 
labor, and the details and pub- 
licity that may be coming forth 
are not likely to make things 
look any better. This BenJack 
Cage who managed the firm 
until a year ago is reported far 
away from the scene of trouble. 
Some speculate he is in South 


America or Europe. The present. 


management, under the presi- 
dency of James G. Cage, a rela- 
tive of BenJack, is blaming the 
latter for wildly insuring bad 
risks no company would touch, 


Among the assets that disap- 
peared was the 19-story ICT 
Building in downtown Dallas 
which, on BenJack’s advice, the 
companys board sold to get 
money to purchase the stock of 
another insurance company. 
That proved to be a losing deal 
and the stock had to be dumped 
to get some cash to keep) ICT 
alive, 

* 


THE ICT AFFAIR is a re- 
minder of another “boom” era 
three decades ago when the 
trade union officialdom, swept 
by. the spirit of the “roaring 
twenties,” went all out for what 
William Z. Foster called “trade 
union capitalism.” They invest- 
ed union funds and mobilized 
their members to buy shares, 
to establish union reed insur- 
ance firms, real estate enter- 
— and other companies, 
olding forth the concept that 
labor can some day become the 
dominant: power in Wall Street. 

The spirit ‘in the current 
“boom” period is in some re- 
speets the same. Investment ex- 
perts and brokerage firms, with 
some special “wizards” in the 
the txbor fielil are: 


are again’ Working 
vigorously, their: eyes especies, 
wwoinn @ FoheF er resnelledty 


Texas Labor Victimized in Insurance 


ly on union welfare funds and 
some swollen treasuries. Their 
song is that labor can increase 
its funds much faster than at the 
usual low interest rate and can 
provide services to members 
more cheaply through its own 
companies. Unions generally 
have been wary of this advice 
and have steered away from the 
financial world. But some have 
been sucked into the gamble. 

The most notorious of labor’s 
ventures into the business world 
is that of the United Mine 
Workers. Having started in the 
banking business through in- 
vestment of its welfare fund, 
the union eventually took con- 
trol of the largest bank in Wash- 
ington. The more recent step by 
the UMW was establishment of 
American Coal Shipping, Inc., 
foimity with coal firms, but the 
argest block of shares in union 
hands. With coal carrying the 
objéctive, but not a single coal 
carrier yet fitted out, the new 
firm bought for $40 million the 
A. H. Bull lines, operator of 
freight and passenger service to 
the West Indies. 

* 

LABOR is finding out that 
going into business in the capi- 
talist world demands strict ad- 
herence to capitalist ways and 
RISKS with the law: “expand 
or go under.” That's how it was 
in the twenties when the Bro- 
thrheod of Locomotive Engin- 
—*. then ge by ate 

tone, ed up a chain of 
banks a Sanied 
miulti-million-dollar enterprises, 
eventually ‘capitalized at an es- 
timated total of about $1060 mil- 
lion. That included a- $16-mil- 


lion ‘Flésida ‘reak estate’ venture’ 
that, was’ built'on‘air; mortgage, *. 


numerous 


* 
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insurance, and some industrial 
corporations. 

“Labor banking is the only 
revolution in the world worth 
a peck of beans,” said the B. 
of L. E. Journal in August, 
1925. 

It's just a few months short 
of thirty years since the dele- 
gates of the B. of L. E. came 
together in Cleveland for what 
was the longest convention on 
record—six and one half weeks, 
June 6 to July 21, to learn how 
they were taken in. They tried 
vainly to find a way to save the 
empire; or at least a little bit for 
the thousands of members who 
invested. Everything collapsed, 
and when the cover was lifted 
they found corruption of the 
worst kind involving some of 
their leaders. The members had 
to pay for a long time in assess- - 
ments to make good the losses 
on top of their Joss of stocks 
and savings. 

The blowup of the B. of L. E. 
banks and enterprises was the 
forerunner of many others that 
went with the stock market 
crash two years later. Ever. since. 
the labor movement has been 
giving the financial schemers a. 
wide berth. But the gambling 
spirit is strong, especially in the 
“Gr-r-r-eat State of Texas” 
where a new aristocracy, pow- 
ered by oil, government subsi- 
dies and tax exemptions, hag 
mushroomed and in recent years 
been a big source of finances for 
McCarthyism. It seems that the 
labor leaders of -that state got 
tired of just watching the rou- 
lette wheel, and tried a little 
to-see what it's like. But it was. 
more than a try for many union- 
ists) who’ put all their ‘sayings’ 
into /FOT steckg Sis. "3c, HK. A 
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State Threatens Further 
Cut in Polio Vaccine Aid 
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: WITH the state CIO convention this week-end, it is expected 
that labor will begin getting actively into the legislative battles. This 
is expected to be a more unified convention, coming as the last CIO 
convention before the state AFL-CIO merger. 


* 


THE uncertain intentions of the nation’s car-buyers will not 
only affect the future of the auto industry but also what happens to 
steel—and the U.S. economy as a whole. As of now, Detroit is 321,- 
000 cars behind the 1956 selling pace. You can translate that as 
about 850,000 ingot tons of steel. 

* 

REP. Barratt O’Hara is to be honored with a big birthday din- 
ner sponsored by the AFL-CIO and the Independent Voters of Illi- 
nois. The Democratic congressman has just thrown a batch of five 
important civil rights bills into the hopper. 

* 

TEAMSTERS union president, Daye Beck, was sscheduled to 
appear in Chicago March 11-13 when his union holds its annual 
trade division conference at the Palmer House. However, Beck has 
told congressmen who want to question him that he will still be in 


Europe at that time. 
* 


WALTER REUTHER will be in Chicago on March 24 to ad- 
dress another in the series of UAW regional conferences. This parley 
at the Hamilton Hotel will be a prelude to the UAW convention 
which will be held in Atlantic City in April. 

x 

THE postal workers got a big sendoff behind their fight for a 
wage increase with a big rally here in Chicago last week. Rep. 
Sidney Yates and Rep. Timothy Sheehan both spoke and pledged 
support. Sen. Paul Douglas’ assistant, Douglas Anderson, also as- 
sured them the senator's backing. 

. 

READERS (tell us the United Steelworkers exhibit at the 
Museum of Science and Industry is worthwhile. It is supposed to 
tell the story of an average steel worker and his family and will be 


On display until March 15. 
* 


ILLINOIS was one of the lagging states which was instructed 
by the recent AFL-CIO Council meeting to get on with the state 
labor merger. The deadline set was August 15, but the Illinois AFL 
and CIO had already chosen September 4 as the date of the merger 


convention. 
. 


THE Textile Workers have launched a drive to organize the 
Olson Rug Co. They are trying to reach people who may have some 


SPRINGFIELD, Ill.—Instead of 
increasing funds for polio vaccine, 
state officials this week said trey 


‘'deson, president of the Board of 
Health, said he would continue to 
press for more state aid. “Unless 


Chicago receives enough vaccine, 
we. will have another outbreak of 


polio this summer,” he warned. 


would cut down the appropria- 
tion. 9 

This decision came in the face 
of a situation in which federal 
funds are not available to Illinois 
this year. Nor was there any con- 
cern expressed over the) fact that 
ek had its worst outbreak of 
polio last summer due largely to 
the ‘act that so few persons were 
inoculated. 

The Illinois Health director, Dr. 
Roland Cross, announced this week 
that he has pared down his re- 


"HERE ARE DRIVE STANDINGS 


The following are the standings in the Worker and Daily Work- 
er drive as of February 16: 
SW 
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In so far In so far 


I . 
Far West 


quest for polio vaccine money and, 
‘does not anticipate asking for an) Southwest 
emergency appropriation. | hg ©. Eee aces , 
. | Southeast 

DR. CROSS said that in dis-) South Chicago 
cussing his budget with Governor) Loop 
William G. Stratton, they had) Douglass-Lincoln 
agreed on a fund of- $900,000 South Side --------- 100 
not only to cover polio vaccine but: 
also vaccines for diphtheria, tetanus. 
and other diseases. 

Previously, the state had al- 
lowed $1,000,000 for polio vac- 
cine and about $200,000 for the WHAT OTHERS SAY 


other serums. 


The state administration made it * 
clear that it does not intend to 
provide the vaccine for all those; er al « 
‘children who request it and whose 
0'Conn Yi t 
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25 
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families cannot afford to pay for 
‘it. 

* 
| A STATE Health Department 
statement said: “We will send vac- 


icine out on request to only those 
where they have arranged to have 
children in grouns so that the ex- 


pense to those vaccinated is only) 
‘nominal, like 50 cents or one « I-| 


Jar.” 
| The department said that they 


Excerpts from an editorial in 
the Racine (Wis.) Labor deals 
with the recent court ruling on the 
case of Harvey O’Connor, the 
editor 


| who now lives in Winnetka. Ill.). 


| noted author and labor 


‘the Constitution, my writings, my 
books, and my political belie.s are 
of no legitimate concern to this 
committee. 


He was cited for contempt and 


| It’s too bad that the U. §. Cir-|}convicted later by a district judge 


cuit Court of Appeals decided the! Last week the three-judge appeals 
Harvey O'Connor case on the nar- rm unanimously overturned the 


it did. O’Connor 
ited the First Amendment, which! ¥€*dict and upheld O'Conner, but 


contact with Olson employes. : 
|have never had enough polio vac- 


‘cine on hand to vaccinate all chil-, ag Bohn 
dren. Dr. Cross told a. reorter:|")","%. 1... 


“ , } = ‘< . } t Cc 
Bw — is not taking this stuff protects freedom of speech and only on the ground that the ques- 


religion. ‘tion was too va and susceptible 

At the same time, the depart- o , di * | he 6 pat: ~~ PS 
nient recommended that every per-| oO vonnor, former editor 0: the to many different interpretations. 
Oil Workers union paper and au-| We agree with the Christian 


son under 40 be vaccinated with’ a ol eend hank Lod 
three doses of the serum. How- 20r Of several books on America’ Science Monitor, which called the 


ever, in view of the move to cut |Tichest families (Mellon's Millions, ' verdict “more ground recaptured 

down the free supply, this means ogee: [he Guggenheims), | for the cause of individual liberties. 

‘the vaccinations will be limited to he? vs - be se a ; pe ee'| But, we, to are disappointed 

those families which can afford $5|'2¥ S Committee in tYou and asked 11.51 the court did not consider the 
if he was a “member of the Com- x. 

First Amendment plea. Surely a 


‘to $10 for each inoculation. It is, ‘gn eR pens pis ce 9 
estinsated that polio protection for owt goes when he Wf0te! -itizen's rights before a committee 
Ss. | must come to a hard and fast de- 


a single family would run as high ote | 
O'Connor said: cision some time, and the sooner 


Call Parley March 17 to Plan 
e 
Fight for McCarran Act Repeal: 
In Chicago, ‘Dr. Herman Bun- | “Under the First Amendment to the better. 


CHICAGO.—The Midwest Com-; ~~. 6 a, SN — biodanieen nh 2 
mittee for Protection of Foreign | 
Born announced that a Midwest fee OCa AY @, oO fest 
ConZerenec to Repeal the Walter-: ! | 


McCarran Law and Defend the 
Rights of Foreign-Born Americans: 
will be held on Sunday, March 17,) 
1957 at the Midwest Hotcl in is considered an important dem- 


* 

THE recent decision of the AFL-CIO to crack down on certain 
officials and to bar. those who use the Fifth Amendment in congres- 
sional procepding: brought some unfavorable reaction among union- 
ists here. A good part of the last Chicago Federation of Labor meet- 
ing was a debate on this issue. Delegate Pete Hoban of the Milk 
Wagon Drivers put it this way: “The issues are these: Shall labor 
leaders be charged and tried in the anti-labor press, radio and tele- 
vision? Are labor leaders entitled to the same Constitutional protec- 
tion as all the people in this great democracw” 
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ion demands for democracy, they, forts to redbait the Rarick slate, 
made these demands from the which included a forged sample 
of this election. companies: ‘ballot with hammers and _sickles 
* | “I. Streamline the grievance on it, purporting to be the. Com- 

| IT IS significant that both he) procedure—the right to strike on munist Party’s call for support for 


(Continued from Page 16) 
tion candidate was able to run 
for the office of president. This 


as the leading Negro worker in | 
the steel union in the course 


Chicago. | ocratic advance. The next ad- 

The call, signed by the co-| vance, in the opinien of some, is 
chairmen of the conference, Rev. | to guarantee that his votes are 
William T. Baird, Prof. K >rmit' properly on eens 
Eby, Harvey O'Connor and Prof. | 
' Malcolm Sharp, invite. every 
organization and individual in-! 
terested in repealing the Walter-: 
McCarran law and working to 
establish justice and equal rights 
for all. Americans, to participate.’ 


and Rarick are~themselves griev-, 
‘ers and mill workers, emphasiz-| 
ing the rank-and-file character of 
their slate. | 

The strength of the opposition| 


AN important feature of the 
election was the candidacy of 
Curtis Strong for teller, the only 
Negro sanllidate running for 
an international office. Strong 
was one of the leaders of the 
dues protest movement, who 
was pushed out of a hotel win- 


put forward a program here, sign-. 
ed “Rank and File Committee of 
Steelworkers,” without any further 
signature or identification, in it- 
self a recognition of the desire to 
be identified with the rank-and- 


unsettled grievances. 


“2. Company to pay all insur- 


ance costs. Hospitalization te con- 
tinue into retirement. 


“3. Equitable incentives on all 
caused the McDonald forces to jobs. Right to strike about unsaty workers’ Union election.” 
isfactery incentive rates. : 

“4. Fair Empleyment Practices 
clauses in all contracts. | 


“5. Put teeth into the contract 
safety clause.” | 
IN a final election statement,| 


Rarick, Klug and Strong. 

The forgery stated, “The Com- 
munist Party of Lake County urges 
all good Comrades to support the 
above candidates in the Steel- 
This 
leaflet came in the wake of 
charges by Orval Kincaid and Joe 
Germano, district leaders, that 
Rarick was supported by Commu- 
nists. 

A spokesman for the Indiana- 


file in this election. The program Rarick indicated what he stood for Illinois District of the Communist 
called for job security: “Meet auto-|and his plans for the future. He Party branded this leaflet as a 
mation by negotiating, additional |stated he wanted an ‘end to rack-|forgery. He stated, “The Commu- 
three or four month paid vacations|eteering, defeat of the dues in-| nist Party did not, and does not. 
every five years or establish four-|crease and return of the union to intervene on behalf of either .can- 
day, 32-hour week, five-day, 30-|the rank-and-file. He announced/didate in this internal election of 
hour week at no cut in pay.” that his organization would not/the steel workers. It believes that 

Sensitive to criticism of the re- disband if the formal vote, as tab-|the steel workers, can advance 
cent contract, they called for bet-|ulated by the international union their interests by uniting to achieve 
ter insurance, improved insurance,|went against him. elements of the program advanced 
good wages, more fringe benefits| He explained, “This internation-|by both groups: the 30-hour week 
and an effective union. al administration is doing nothing with no pay cut, strengthening the 


Delegates or observers are in- : 
vited to help formulate a mutually 
acceptable program of action de- 
signed to achieve this goal. 

The final session of the Con- 
ference, at 6 p.m. will be a ban- 
quet to salute the attorneys who 
have been providing legal defense 
to persons persecuted under the 
undemocratic (provisions of the 


dow at the recent Steel union 
convention in Los Angeles. He 
campaigned in the Canton dis- 
trict, in New York state, and in 
the Pittsburgh area. Strong re- 
ceived the support of the Fair 
Share group at Homestead, Pa., 
which supported McDonald, 
and his campaign was featured 
in the Pittsburgh Courier. In 
his owy district in Gary, (he is 


‘ 


Walter-McCarran law. 


fight against grievances, improving 


a griever in the U.S. Steel lo- 
cal), he got a high vote, al- 


Local Rarick supporters like- 


wise issued a program. They em- 
phasized opposition to the dues in- 
crease; the election of .all. staff 
representatives by the member- 


though the final tally was not 
available at this writing. , 
In Inland Steel, Strong -ran 
highest over a field of 10 with 
1,669 votes, with the next in 
order, -Stanley Bigda, 927 and |vote on all strikes and the right 
Robert. J. MeCaulley,:.::336..:/to* vote-ort all ‘contrdets, °°". | 
Strong: seems to have emerged. IN’ addition ‘to these miner ‘uit 


What Ont 


“FILM FORUM: Bring the family kids 
from 7 to 70 to see “Chuk & Gek,’’ famous 


Soviet children’s story, and ‘In the Circus 
Arena’ be ag ae ef Mescow’s ciraus,: 
( in ¢ , 1547 N..Leavitt, 3 p.m.,, Sp. 
Pee. 2h Adu. 90 cehita, Wis) “eed. Le 


igoo wien ef erocee VIAL 


ship, the right of the members ‘to}make sure our organization stays 


for the men. Grievances are piling 
up at the local level. The men 
cant even get to see their to 
staff officers.” | 

He concluded, “We fitend to 


together. We will.start working at 
the: total: level.” . » : 
'. THERE was: some désperate ‘eft 


(Homose 4. 0 


“Heitoyte) so be soicid ted” ssn9t toot sertog yada tent eldovisstete! “Wa vcdeiNOL ites 


their pensions and insurance, win- 
ning the the right to strike and 
extending union democracy. Be-* 
lieving in unity of all the workers 
against: the corporations in »this 
period, it resents this dishonest, 
factional::use -of~ forgeries: issued 
in its ‘name.*. Mahdtrresft: th ifa. sae 

olqdeq gtdds kh shous “eecirsieh 
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Steel Locals Tally Protest Vote 


By EMANUEL BLUM 

GARY, Ind. — Kesentment 
against; the administration of 
steel union president David J. 
McDonald was revealed here in 
the high vote against him im a 
number of locals. 

In several locals, McDonald 
was defeated by Donald C. Ra- 
tick, a McKeesport, Pa., rank- 
and-filer who became the lead- 
er of the movement against an 
administration - sponsored dues 
increase and drew the support 
of those who have criticized 
McDonald on this and other is- 
gues, 

Figures released ‘by steel un- 
ion district director Joseph Ger- 
mano claimed that McDonald 
had won in this district by 60,- 
837 to 9,112. Germano’s office 
also told of four locals carried 


overwhelmingly by  Rarick. 
These were: : 

Inland Steel, Local 1010, Ra- 
rick, 2,064 and McDonald 399; 
Local 1117, Rarick 233 and 
McDonald 186; Local 2695, Ra- 
rick 127 and McDonald 55; 
American Bridge Clerical work- 
ers, Rarick 53 and McDonald 
7. 
The Inland Steel local is one 
of the largest in the industry, 
covering 14,000 workers. 

7 

RARICK carried the Youngs- 
town Sheet and Tube plant, 
largest in the chain, by some 
seven to one against McDonald, 
according to the local president, 
xeno Mussatt. Local 1011 has 
some 8,000 eligible voters. 

Unofficial reports from Local 
1014, the U.S. Steel local, the 


‘Probe High Prices Is 


Farmer-Labor Demand 


SPRINGFIELD, Ill. — A joint 
assault by organized farmers and 
trade unionists on high food pric- 
es and profits is gaining momen- 
tum in Illinois. 

Pat Greathouse, United Auto 
Workers vice-president received 
a warm response to-a call for a 
congressional probe of the “price 
spread” between what farmers 
receive for their products and 
the prices in the retail market. 

“Let’s uncover the facts,” he 
urged a convention here of the 
Illinois Farmers Union. Great- 
house pointed out that both labor 
and the farmers are being charg: 
ed with being responsible for 
high prices and for “inflation.” 
He pointed out, however, that 
agriculture is one of the “solt 
solts” in the U. S. economy anc 
that there are many soft spots 
in industry as well. 

* 

THE) union leader cited the 
farm equipment industry as an 
example of the fact that farmers 
and labor have a great many 
economic problems in common. 

“In-June 1951 there were 
160,000 production workers em- 
ployed in the farm implement 
industries of America,” said 
Greathouse, “In June, 1955, cut- 
backs, automation and other 
forces had reduced this figure to 
118,000. In June, 1956, this fig- 
ure was down to 107,000, ap- 
proximately one-third less with. 
in a period of five years. 

“Last fall, there remained only 
about 65,000 persons employed 
in making farm implements. 

. 

THE two-day convention of 
the Illinois Farmers Union re- 
vealed that the three-year old 
state organization has grown to 
i0,000 members in 60 countie:. 

State President Ralph Bradley 
emphasized the dominant theme 
of the convention which was a 
vigorous attack on the farm poli- 
cies of the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration. 

Bradley also hit hard at the 
huge profits of packers, proces- 
sors and middlemen, pointing 
out how they are being aided by 
the government. 

* 

“I BELIEVE that a competent 
investigation would reveal that 
the American farmer is being 
- fleeced out of an amount. in ex- 
cess of $18 million every month 
through the funds the federal 
government is spending for pur- 
chases from food processors,” 
Bradley charged. 

“In other words, the farmer 
moves his food inte the whole- 
sale markets, often at below cost 
-{ production, while the govern. 
ment buys it from processors and 
packers who reap fat profits. Leg- 
islation is badly needed to. pro- 
iect the farmer.” 

‘The ‘state. farm organization 
adopted a program calling for 


—_ 
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ministration 


Farmers Don’t Get 


Those High Prices 


CHICAGO. — The _profiteers, 
not the farmers, take the lion's 
share of every dollar spent for 
food, a U. S. Agriculture De- 
pirtment report showed _ this 
week. 

“he report dealt with the 
starcard “market basket” of food, 
an average quantity of farm- 
produced groceries consumed in 
a yesr by an average American 
family. 

It was revealed that whiie *he 
“market basket” cost $975.87 at 
retail, the farmer received only 
$390.25, or 40 percent. 


ae 


: : ! 
stronger price supports, a fooc 
stamp plan and an expanded 
school lunch program. 


THE Illinois Farmers Union 
has denounced the federal ad- 
for discriminating 
against it in favor of the large 
Farm Bureau which supports 
GOP policies. A demand was 
made that federal agricultural 
asencies be completes separet- 
ed from the Farm Bureay ap- 
paratus. 

At the same time, the state 
Farmers Union again criticized 
Illinois Gov. William G. Stratton 
for the refusal of his state in- 
surance department to license 
Farmers Union insurance in this 
State. 

Bradley said that his organiza- 
tion had called off a state wide 
farmers protest march on S$pring- 
field after they had received 
promises of cosperaticn from the 
State insurince com ni-cioner, 
Hiowever, he aalled that unless 
these promises are fulfilled, “we 
j-an to go all the way with this 
thing.” 


largest in the country, gave Mc- 
Donald some 3,000 to about 900 
for Rarick. 

Charges of corruption in the 
vote count were voiced by Rob- 
ert T. Richardson, leader of the 
Rarick committee in the Gary 
area. Richardson has stated that 
he will ask for a congressional 
investigation of the election, He 
charged “corruption in the 
handling of the voting” and said 
that in most cases the only poll 


officials permitted to observe 
the count were those who sup- 
ported McDonald. 

In the Inland Steel and 
Youngstown Sheet and Tube lo- 
cals, the Rarick supporters suc- 
ceeded in forcing the election of 
elections’ committees from the 
floor of the locals prior to the 
election. There, Rarick won by 
some six and seven to one. In 
such cases, both sides were rep- 
resented in recording the vote as 
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the by-laws provide, that the of- 
ficers shall be part of such com- 
mittees. 


* 

IN the big U.S. Steel local 
in Gary, a motion was passed 
calling for the election of such 
a committee but four succeed- 
ing maetings were adjourned 
without such an election taking 
place and no official call was is- 
sued to permit the election as 
called for, thus bringing in 
question the legality of the 
count, according to some ob- 
servers, 

The three-to-one vote for 
McDonald in this local came 
as a surprise after local meet- 
ings of over a thousand in which 
the temper of the workers was 
such that McDonald could not 
even be nominated. Had there 
been the opportunity mem- 
bers said, Rarick would have 
received the nomination of the 
local. 

The election is significant, for 


‘it is the first time in the union's 


20-year history that an opposi- 
(Continued on page 15) 


lake Strike Vote 


CHICAGO. — A strike vote, 
soon to be taken in the Harvester 
locals here, foretells a showdown 
fight on earnings. 

Tractor Works, with 4,500 em- 
ployes, will take a strike vote the 
first week in March. The 2,400 
workers in McCormick Works, 
will vote February 27. 

The underlying issues here 
deal with a pattern of low piece- 
work prices and of guerrilla war- 
fare by the company against 
workers at all levels. 

* 
IT WAS such an assault against 


pe 
Layoffs Bring Rise 


In Relief Cases 


CHICAGO.—A_ sharp rise in 
the city’s relief load was re- 
ported this week by Weliare 
Commissioner Alvin E. Rose. 


More than 2,600 persons were 
added to the rolls last month, 
Rose said, bringing the total to 
42,689. 

He said there has been an in- 
crease of 50 percent in the num- 
ber of persons making applica- 
tion for assistance since the first 
of February. 

He attributed the rise to a 
tightening in the labor market 
for marginal employes—persons 
handicapped by age and lack of 
skill. 

“Things are not so good as 
they look on the surface,” he 
said, 


YY 


skilled workers in machine re- 
pair de partment at Tractor 
Works which led recently to a 
walkout. The company had. re- 
fused to upgrade machinists to 
new vacancies in a higher clas- 
sification. Management tried to 
get lower-paid machinists to do 
the higher-rated jobs. 

“This is an example of the 
companys continued chiselling 
against all workers, whether they 
are piecework, daywork or skill- 
ed tradesmen.” said a UAW Lo- 
cal 1301 leader. 


The strike vote in the two lo- 
cals here is seen as an effort to 
force a showdown on a huge 
number of classification and rate 
issues in the plants. 

* 

“THE pieceworkers are mak- 
ing less than the rate. of their 
Classification,” declared Charles 


Kelly, president of UAW McCor- 


mick Local 1308. “Day workers 


have had their workloads dou- 
bled, there are still hundreds of 
jobs throughout the plant on 
piecework where no one can 
make the timing rate of the job. 
Foremen are telling men to put 
in more pieces than were made 
and giving extra daywork to 
cover up these low prices. 

“All these are ways of stealing 
from our pay, and the day of 
reckoning is near.” 


McCarthy Crowd Sees ‘58 Test 


CHICAGO. — One phase of 
the 1958 election campaign 
was begun in Chicago last 
week, when Sen, Joseph McCar- 
thy proved he could still whip up 


a large audience to a fanatical 


froth. 


“epublican Party staged a rally 
here at the Sheraton Hotel and 
laid plans for a 1958 “come- 
hack.” 

Attending were more than 
1,000 followers of the McCarthy 
line from Chceago and. downstate 
Illinois as well as other states. 
Organizer of the affair was Ed- 
par C. Bundy, a professional red- 

aiter and organizer head of the 
Abraham Lincoln 
Club. | 
' THE méeting :was'an effort to 
rekindle’ the Hopes of defeated 


Republican 


The McCarthy wing of the 


Republicans and of those ultra- 
reactionary GOP congressmen 
who face a supreme test next 
year. This includes a number of 
Illinois McCarthyites whose mar- 
gin of victory has shrunk steadily 
in the last four years. It also in- 
cludes Sen. McCarthy himself, 
Sen. William Jenner of Indiana, 
Sen. Barry Goldwater of Ariz- 
ona, Sen. John Bricker of Ohio, 
all of whom will be up for reelec- 
tion next year. 

Sen. McCarthy launched the 
attack on President Eisenhower 
for bowing to the pressure of 
those who want peace, He at- 
tacked Eisenhower for going to 
Geneva. The Wisconsin senator 
said that parts of the atoms-for- 


tace program “smell to high 
j somede adding, “It would be.a + 


good deal easier arid less expen- 


sive if we were to send the atom- 
bombs over to the enemy and be 
done with it.” 

* 

ANOTHER of the speakers 
was the defeated ex-Sen. Her- 
man Welker of Idaho who open- 
ed a tirade against the United 
Nations. “Yes, I had the hell 
kicked out of me-in the last elec- 
tion, said Welker, “but I shall 
remain on the scene.” 

The Idahoan said that 1958 
“will be the D-Day for conser- 
vatives in the U.S. Senate.” 

Sen. McCarthy denied that 
tue Chicago rally was called as 
an anti-EKisenhower move. “We 
are not ‘anti’ any one person,” 
he told the audience, “We are 
not particilarly concerned with 
any politician -who may be 
temporarily on the gcene.** — 


Pee 


Two Harvester Locals to 
Here 


ILLINOIS NOTES 


Illinois FEPC 
Bills Filed 


SPRINGFIELD, Ill. —The fight 
for a state FEPC is on in earnest 
now that FEPC bills have been 
introduced in both houses. 

The House bill has 63 spon- 
sors. The crucial fight will be in 
the Senate where the bill has 
only four sponsors. 


Issue of College 


Paper Suppressed 


CHICAGO. — Eagh year, edi- 
tors of the University of Chi- 
cago Maroon try to inject some 
humor into the sober academic 
life with what they call a “gag” 
issue of the campus paper. . 

The word last week turned 
out to have a double meaning. 
University police, acting for the 
U. of C. administration, confis- 
cated the entire issue and burned 
Ea 

The authorities called the is- 
sue “lewd and slanderous.” The 
editors charged that they have 
been “gagged” and the victims 
of “gestapo-like tactics.” 


Stormy Aurora 


Mayor in Runoff 


CHICAGO. — The first batch 
of town elections in Illinois was 
highlighted by the renomination 
of Paul Egan, the highly-contro- 
versial mayor of Aurora. 

On relief when elected: in 
1953, Egan raised a storm last 
year when he wrote a letter to 
Soviet officials pointing put that 
_— is little free speech in the 

Mayor Egan\ran aa in the 
primary, but will contest-sin: the 
runoff on April 2. ae 
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Needy Are Target 


Of State Probers 


SPRINGFIELD, Ill. — While 
boasting P eerie | public of- 
ficials in this state have under- 
taken a savage assault against 
families on relief, needy mothers 
with children. | 

Several bills have been intro- 
duced calling for witchhunts 
against those on the welfare rolls. 
One bill written by Republican 
Rep. William Pollack could al- 
low aid to an unwed mother if 
she has‘ only one child=two or - 


more, starvation, 
$f 


‘Do You Want 


To See How 


e Must Live?’ 


By LESTER RODNEY 


“MISTER,” said Mrs. Ella Mae Harris with a little 
smile, “I have seven children, do you want to see how we 
live, what they take over $70 a month from me for? 


We left the incredibly beat-up 
little common kitchen on_ the 
fifth floor of No. 1 East 115 St., 
where this reporter had been 
talking with a group of tenants, 
walked past an unlit, virtually 
unusable “bathroom” with a bat- 
tered old bathtub and crumbling 
toilet for six families and a gap- 
ing rathole in the wall, and came 
to Mrs. Harris’ “apartment.” 

Two little cells had been made 
out of one small room via a clap- 
board partition. There was a bed 
in each, a closet in one, chest ol 
drawers and chair in the other. 
Where, you asked, does every- 
one sleep? 

“Four in that bed,” Mrs. Har- 
ris answered. “And I take three 
with me in that one.’ One of 
the beds was a small one, made 
for one person. “Where you go- 
ing to get another bed in?” she 
challenged. 

No running water, no radiator 
(“just feel this pipe and vou'll 
see it’s not very warm,” she said, 


“[-got a bad cold right now,”) 


no ‘furnishings supplied when the 
family moved in a year ago, and 
every two weeks “like clock- 
work, thev take $34.50 from the 
Harris family, 

“There's a rat here too,” Mrs. 
Harris said tiredly. 

Right in these rooms? 

“Right here.” 

Have you actually seen it? 

She shrugged her. shoulders 
up and down as if laughing, but 
without laughter. “This big,” she 
said, spreading her hands apart. 

* 


WE ENTERED this dirty 
cracked gray building on the 
corner of Fifth Ave. in Harlem 
two days before Gov. Harriman 
made an. appearance at several 
other similar cases of so-called 
“conversion” buildings. These es- 
cape any rent control because 
they were broken up by the land- 
lords since 1947. This little tech- 
nicality, called a “loophole” in the 
law by the State Housing Com- 
mission, lets landlords get rich 
on the misery of little children 
whose skins aren’t the right color 
for most other parts of the city. 

Five families once lived in 
this building, one on each floor in 
what they called “railroad flats.” 
Now 12 families live on a floor, 
60 families in a house where 
five once lived, and no control 
on the rents. Superintendent 
Frank Evans, who lives on the 
first floor and says defensively: “I 
do what I can to keep it clean, 
what are you going to do?” could 
not even calculate how many 
people live in the house now, 
guessing “maybe 150 or more, 
counting all the kids.” 

You will have to. pardon the 
people who. live there for failing 
to understand why for nine years 
of this savage, immoral extortion 
the mighty governments, city, 
state and national, don’t snap 
their fingers and end the situa- 
tion. You will have to pardon 
them for wondering if the rich 
landlords have something to do 
with running the government 
when such things can. go on be- 
cause of a — “loophole.” . . . 


“I PAY $14 a week for this 
room, said Mrs. Mary SheHey 


in her tiny, desperately neat little 
4 et che op 


e, “Two of us live here.” 
‘It was more “pleasant” than the 
; . 


others. by virtue of being a front 
room with some light. But there 
is little you can do with holes in 
the wall. 

Mrs. Shelley works as a domes- 
tic worker in the Bronx, for “$7 
and $8 a day.” It is a hard day's 
work, she says. You calculate 
she makes no more than $40 a 
five-day week, and pays more 
than a third of it for rent—for 
this. 

“You like to have a little priv- 
acy at night after a hard days 
work, maybe a bath,” she said. 
The rest was unsaid. Could one 
look forward to a bath in that 
cracked old tub in the miserable 
cold “bathroom” used by dozens 
of people? 

We said goodbye as she turn- 
ed on a little radio and started to 
run a rag over the crumbling 
walls. “You try to fe it as nice 
as you can, was ‘the last thing 
she said. 

In the kitchen, three women 
were using the old gas stove. Kids 
pattered in and out. In addition 
to the stove, there is a tiny re- 
trigerator of the kind generally 
considered obsolete, plus a wash 
tub and a garbage can. 


MRS. KATHLEEN LIDDIE. 

a tall woman with four children 
who pays $80 a month for two 
“rooms, was anxious to make 
(Continued on Page 13) 


Will ‘57 


By LABOR RESEARCH 
ASSOCIATION 


THE STOCK MARKET, 
that barometer of financial 
sentiment, broke below the 
magic barrier of 460 on the 
‘Dow Jones” average, which 
had held all through 1966. 
Treasury Secretary Humphrey 
and Herbert Hoover warned of 
a ‘h‘air-curling” depression, and 
market letter writers have turn- 
éd on the sour notes. Lavofts 
and short-time become more fre- 
quent in consumers goods indus- 
tries. Higher living costs and 
taxes eat up last year’s wage in- 
creases. _ Meant ead and 
business failures are running 
higher, and farmers are deeper 
in the soup than ever. , 


A workingman has a right to 
ask: Will 1957 be another 1929? 
And what will you do, masters 
of capital, to prevent it? 

The First National City Bank 
tells us, almost as eloquently as 
Karl Marx, that “Booms gener- 
ally contain the seeds of their 
own destruction.” Perhaps it is 
put that bluntly because the cy- 
clical mechanism is appearing 
with unusua Iclarity. Alongside 
of furious activity in the capital 
good industries, with capacity 
rising as never before; we have 
relative stagnation in consumers 
goods industries and retail trade. 
Stocks of goods are rising.. More 
and more, credit. substitutes for 
absent purchasing power. 

Yes, the country is headin 
fo ar crisis. But not ecesnaiet 
this year. We must half agree 


with this other piece of National 
City wisdom: “While ‘the boom! ° 


_ may. be, .reaching .an advanced 
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CHECK AT basement “apartment” at 220 E. 17th St., New York, shows expo 
water pipes, electric wires exposed, ceiling broken, walls unpainted, dangerous broken tiles at 


stage, signs of a turning point 
are not much in evidence.” 
CAPITAL INVESTMENT: 
What signs can we look for? 
This is most crucial. The Mc- 
Graw Hill Survey, made in De- 
cember, showed corporations 
planning to spend on plant and 
equipment 11 percent more in 
1957 than in 1956: Much atten- 
tion was paid to plant cancella- 
tions by General Motors and 
Genera] Electric. But these are 
trifles in the total picture. The 
totality of announcements by in- 
dividual companies, coming out 
so far this year, makes the Mc- 
Graw Hill estimate still stand 
up. , 
Are they acting accordingly? 
New orders for machinery late 
last year were still at record high 
leveles. But the first glint of 
future trouble appeared in No- 
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Be Another 29? 


vember. Backlogs of unfilled 
orders dropped slightly. If this 
proves to be a trend, look out 
for trouble in from six to 12 
months. Also, industrial con- 
struction contracts. haye been 
slipping recently. But these 
Huctuate widely, so it is well to 
wait a while before coming to 
conclusions. 

It is still quite possible that 
the McGraw Hill forecast will 
be realized. If so there can be 
no major downturn before late 
1957. 

AUTOS AND STEEL: Auto- 
mobile production was weak 
last year, and the new models 
got off to a shaky start. -But 
Sales in January 1957 were 
above a year ago, and the margin 
widened in early February. Peo- 
ple seem to like the new models. 
They may go deeper into debt, 
pay the higher prices, aud make 
1957 a. good model year. There 
is a limit to debts and high 
prices, but nobody\ knows 
whether we are there yet. 

Since late 1955 steel produc- 
tion has usually exceeded con- 
sumption by 10: million tons per 
year. Last year the surplus was 
absorbed . by the strike. This 
year it will force a 10-15 per- 
cent drop in operating rates. The 
drop will be less if auto sales 
are high, more if they are low. 
But an operating rate of 85-90 
percent ipo doesn't spell 
depression. And it is too soon 
to say that it will go lower. 


FINANCE: Debts zoomed 


another $40 billion in 1946. 


Corporations’ liquid assets were 


reduced, and bank ilquidity too. 
Business failures reached a post-_ . 


> 


(Continued.on Page 13). 
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What State 


Is Yours? 


THE STATISTICS are most 


emphatic. So here they are. At 
the one end, the readers of Thie 
Worker in Minnesota and Wis- 
consin have already. achieved 58 
percent and 30 percent, respec- 
tively, of the “—— goals 
for our. circulation drive. 

At the other end, however, 
there is a serious lag. In New 
York the proportion achieved is 
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Received this week_.$ 897.65 


Total to date __---~- $48,022.87 
STILL TO GO ___-$ 1,977:15 


Make al checks and money orders, 
payable to Robert W. Dunn. Send ail 
contributions te P.O. Box 231, Cooper 
Siation, New Yerk City 3, N. Y:; °F 
bring to 35 E. 12 St., Sth fleer. You can 
buy postal money orders and bank checks 
witheut revealing identity. 


a 


only 9 percent, in Eastern Penn- 
sylvania, also only 9 percent, 
and in Connecticut, 8 percent. 
Western Pennsylvania is mov- 
ing ahead at a 20 percent rate, 
while Eastern Pennsylvania has 
not really got off ground. 
Similarly, New England: (outside 
of Connecticut) has chalked up 
26 percent, contrasted with Con- 


7 


necticut's eight nt. : 
This proves bat: neither cli- 


mate nor geography is responsi- 
ble. Where our readers are more 
active in soliciting new renewals 
and new subs, there the percent- 
ages are higher. It is as simple 
as that. 

At an indeterminate, but lowly 
stage development, there is, un- 
fortunately a group of very sub- 


stantial states. They are Michi- 
gan- and Illinois each with 15 


af ‘(Continued on Page 18) 
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Prayer Pilgrimage Will 
Answer Racist I error 


THE RUMBLE from the bomb explosion that rocked the Negro community of 
Clinton, Tenn., last Thursday had hardly died down, and the dust blown skyward by the 
blast was still settling when 97 Southern Ncgro leaders announced their plan for a mass 


“Pilgrimage of Prayer’ to Wash- 
jngton. 

The Rev. Martin Luther King, 
Jr., leader of the Montgomery, 
Ala., passive resistance move- 
ment, made the announcement in 
New Orleans’ New Zion Baptist 
Church at the end of a two- 
day meeting. Mr. Kings’ an- 
nouncement, in the name of a 
South-wide group of Negro 
leaders, backed up a telegram 
to the President in which a 
White House conference on law 
and order was requested. The 
telegram was the third request 
by the group for Presidential ac- 
tion against widespread anti- 
Negro violence in the South 
since Jan. 11. At that time the 
President was asked to visit the 
South to speak out in favor of 
peaceful acceptance of Supreme 
Court desegregation rulings. To 
this the Presidential answer was 
“No” and gave a busy schedule 
as the reason for the refusal. 
The other requests have gone 
unanswered, 


In the latest telegram to the 
President, the Negro leaders 
wrote: 

“We believe such a confer- 
ence (on maintenance of law 
and order) can help develop in 
the South and the nation an or- 
derly growth toward civil rights. 
... It has grown to alarming 
proportions. Some of the acts of 
violence would be unbelieye- 
able were the grim ruins not 
mute testimony.” 

(The Clinton, Tenn., bombing 
was by far the worst yet. A 
fused dynamite device had been 
laced in a suit case before the 
eae of a Negro student who 
had been suspended from the 
desegregated Clinton High 
School for a fight with a white 
boy. The bomb totally de- 


pa 
They Wired Ike... 


at 


Here, in part, is what the Ne- 
vro leaders wired the President 
on Feb. 14: 

“We believe your inability to 
come South is a profound disap- 
pointment to the millions of Am- 
ericans of goodwill—North and 
South — who earnestly are look- 
ing to you for leadership and 
guidance in this period of inevi- 
table social change. 

“Mr. President, we urge you to 
give democratic leadership to the 
confused citizens of the South 
and the nation in this critical 
hour. We implore you to enunci- 
ate, whether in the North or 
South, an Eisenhower Doctrine 
for Democracy at Home. 


“In the absence of some early 
and effective remedial action we 
shall have no moral choice but 
to lead a Pilgrimage of Prayer to 
Washington. 


“If you, our President, cannot 
come South to relieve our haras- 
sed people, we shall have to lead 
our people to you in the capital 
in order to call the nation’s at- 
tention to the violence and or- 
ganized terror directed toward 
men, women and children who 
merely seek freedom and first- 
class citizenship.” 


eC 


stroyed one Negro home and 
seriously damaged homes in a 
wide radius, “It was a miracle 
that no one was. killed,” an ob- 
server said. There were three 
persons injured—a woman and 
two children.) 
* 

IN DISCUSSING the plan 
for a mass “Pilgrimage of 
Prayer’ to Washington, Mr. 
King said, “This will not be a 


political march. It will be 
rooted in deep spiritual faith.” 
Another leader of the victorious 
Montgomery bus protest move- 
ment, the Rev. Ralph D. Aber- 
nathy «his week in New York 
explained the prayer pilgrimage 
this way to a Negro history week 
celebration of the AFL-CIO Re- 
tail Drug Employes Union: 

“If the President is too busy 
to come to us, we have no other 
recourse than to lead a mass 
pilgrimage of prayer of hun- 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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that the tenants| Workshop, which produces “Om- 
. Wquare site could} * will be at today’s con- 
ference. As reported earlier, itian absolute BMmit’ 
ig believed that Mr. Saudek in-|acre-feet a year 
tends to continue in experimental |“‘take”’ from the 
television program activities/It would like to 
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CP Convention Notes: 


A SIGN of the changing times 
in the Communist Party was the 
first order of business at the na- 
tional convention, the naming of 
a parliamentarian to settle dis- 
putes on procedure, speaking 
rights, legality of motions, points 
of order, etc. He was Detroit's 
Nat Ganley, veteran trade union- 
ist familiar to readers of the 
Michigan Worker through his 
columns on autotown. 

Ganley was one hard working 
man, and his flat, drily humorous 
delivery in making rulings, plus 
his adroitness, patience and com- 
mon sense, made him a solid 
convention favorite. 

* 


IN THE press room during a 
lunch break, reporters clustered 
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wopted, 107 to 33 BAttacks on Negro Churches Are 
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MONTGOMERY, Ala., Feb. 18 
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The New York Times relegated this story about the bombing of 
Montgomery churches to the most remote spot on the bottom of the 
next to the last page, on Monday, beneath TV, radio and miscel- 


Delegates and Issues 


around Dorothy Day of the 
Catholic Worker for her impres- 
sions as one of the interested im- 
partial observers. “Would you 
say, Miss Day”, asked one, “That 
the Communist Party is getting 
more democratic or less demo- 
cratic”. The pacifist writer and 
editor repli mildly, “Well, 
when you have a _ eonvention 
where there is full and free dis- 
cussion from the floor, with 
three microphones in the aisles 
in constant use, and where a 
vote this morning came out 
about sixty to forty, I would say 
there was definitely more demo- 
cracy, wouldn't ye 


THE ADMISSION of the ob- 
servers from civil liberties, paci- 
fist and socialist groups was put 
to the convention to vote on. 
Before the overwhelming vote in 
favor was taken, one delegate 
had expressed the fear that the 
convention would be inhibited 
before non-Communists, so he 
opposed it. Fred Blair, leader 
of the Wisconsin CP, won a roar 
of laughter and applause when 
he said: “In all my years in the 
Communist Party, 1 never met 
an inhibited Communist yet!” 
Blair said Communists could 
talk proudly and freely in front 
of the me country and whole 
world, and had nothing to hide. 


The dubious tactic of threat- 
ening to walk out unless a deci- 
sion went a certain way was 
scotched right at the outset of 
the convention when one dele- 
gate, opposing the seating of the 
observers, said ominously: “If 
this is carried, I amd others will 
leave the convention.” He did 
not get a good reaction. It car- 
ried, and fortunately or unfor- 
tunately, the threatening dele- 
gate did NOT leave the conven- 
tion. | 

Speaking in favor of seating 
the observers, former Coeuncil- 
man Ben Davis said this was 
“something new, .a turn in the 
direction of answering the hoary 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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laneous items. If it had been Hungary, it would have made page one. 
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By GEORGE MORRIS 


A WARNING to labor and 
a reminder of some disastrous 
experiences three decades ago 
comes from Texas where the 
money-making spree is craziest 
and where a labor-controlled in- 
surance company went on the 
rocks and into receivership. 

Fourteen thousand stockhold- 
ers of the ICT Insurance Co. 
and many more who bought its 
insurance—the great majority of 
them union members—woke up 
Jast week to learn they were 
without insurance and _ their 
—for many their savings—stocks 
mav shrink to zero. ~ 

The company was promoted 
five years ago by a dashin 
youthful fast operator staid 
BenJack Cage as a labor insur- 
ance firm with the ne of 
Texas labor. The firm’s by-laws 
required a two-thirds majority 
on the board of directors from 
the ranks of organized labor. 
High-pressure salesmen sold the 
stock at an original price of $20 
a share to union people and Jo- 
cal unions. Many union people 
boosted the stock among their 
members and friends for the 
handsome commissions. 

__ Several weeks ago, when the 
last known sale of ICT stock 
was made, the shares brought 
$2.25. Now the firm is under a 
court-ordered receivership. Au- 
ditors and state probers are 
scrutinizing the books to de- 
termine if fraud and other crim- 
inal violations contributed to 
the disaster. Dallas District At- 
torney Henry Wade announced 
he is ready to place all the dirt 
that is uncovered before a grand 


icy 
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jury, Irate. stockholders.and pol-, 
‘holders are in no mood that — 


is good for the labor movement 
—and Texas is by no means one 
of labor's strong fronts. 

* 

JERRY HOLLEMAN, exec- 
utive secretary of the Texas 
Federation of Labor said the 
collapse of the venture could 
“set Texas labor back many 
years.” He journeyed east to see 
top labor leaders in Washington 
and financiers in the hope of ob- 
taining a needed loan to the 
tune of $1.5 million that the ex- 
perts says is needed immediately 
to meet pressing claims and pos- 
sibly keep ICT running a while 
longer 

He came back to Texas with 
empty hands, but still hopeful 
that people would turn up will- 
ing to buy the company or in- 
vest in it. He complained, how- 
ever, that P@ople with money 
wont invest unless shown real 


' property as security. And that’s 


a big question mark because 
some of the real property ICT 
had was dumped at an earlier 
stage to obtain life-line money. 
The. only silver lining in what 
the experts say is- that the most 
that can be lost by the stock- 
-holders, including the 
Federation of Labor, holder of 
controlling interest, is their en- 
tire investment; that they will 
not be required to make good 
unpaid obligations. However 
matters may eventually turn out, 
ICT’s books are now being look- 
ed into to determine whether, 
as indicated, the company is 
insolvent to the amount of $4.- 
460,234. That includes $2,115.,- 
105 in still unpaid claims of 
policy-holders and $2,865,781 
owing as unearned premium re- 
POI i ditie e Hey 
THE BLOWUP of ICT was 
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Texas . 


a severe black eve for Texas 
labor, and the details and pub- 
licity that may be coming torth 
are not likely to make things 
look any better. This BenJack 
Cage who managed the firm 
until a year ago is reported far 
away from the scene of trouble. 
Some speculate he is in South 
America or Europe. The present 
management, under the presi- 
dency of James G. Cage, a rela- 
tive of BenJack, is blaming the 
latter for wildly insuring bad 
risks no company would touch. 

Among the assets that disap- 
peared was the 19-story ICT 
Building in downtown . Dallas 
which, on BenJack’s advice, the 
companys board sold to get 
money to purchase the stock of 
another insurance company. 
That proved to be a losing deal 
and the stock had to be dum 
to get some cash to keep ICT 
alive. 

— , 

THE ICT AFFAIR is a re- 
minder of another “boom”: era 
three decades ago. when the 
trade union officialdom, swept 


by the spirit of the “roaring. 


twenties,” avent all out for what 
William Z. Foster called “trade 
union capitalism.” They invest- 
ed union funds and mobilized 
their members to buy shares, 
to establish union banks, insur- 
ance firms, real estate enter- 
— and other companies, 
olding forth the concept that 
labor can some day become the 
dominant power in Wall Street. 

The spirit in the current 


r fi %”> ° . ' 
boom is in some re- 


spects the same. Investment ex- 


perts and brokerage firms, with 


_ some. special “wizards” in_ the 
_ the Jabor field ‘are again working li 
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Texas Labor Victimized in Insurance 


ly on union welfare funds and 
some swollen treasuries. Their 
song is that labor can increase 
its funds much faster than at the 
usual low interest rate and can 
provide services to members 
more cheaply through its own 
companies. Unions generally 
have been wary of this advice 
and have steered away from the 
financial world. But some have 
been sucked into the gamble. 
The most noterious of labor's 
ventures into the business world 
is that of the United Mine 
Workers. Having started in the 
banking business through: in- 
vestment of its welfare fund, 
the union eventually took con- 
trol of the largest bank in Wash- 
ington. The more recent step by 
the UMW was establishment of 


American Coal seupping, Inc., 


jointly with coal firms, but the 


JarBest block of shares in union 


hands. With coal carrying the 
objective, but not.a sin coal 
carrier yet fitted out, the new 
firm bought for $40 million the 
A. H. Bull lines, operator of 


freight and passenger service to 


the West Indies. 
* , 

LABOR is finding out that 
going into business in the capi- 
talist world demands strict ad- 
herence to capitalist ways and 
RISKS with the law: “ 


_ vigorously, ‘their. eyes. 
Bis. wh) vet he hit  Rdaieninek 


insurance, and some industrial 


corporations. 3 

“Labor banking is the only 
revolution in the werld worth 
a peck of beans,” said the B. 
of L. E. Journal in August, 
1925. 

It's just a few months short 
of thirty years since the dele- 
gates of B. of L. E. came 
together in Cleveland for: what 
was the longest convention on 
record—six and one half weeks, 
June 6 to July 21, to learn how 
they were taken in. They tried 
vainly to find a way to save the 
empire; or at least a little bit for 
the thousands of members who 
invested. Everything collapsed, 
and when the cover was lifted 
they found corruption of the 
worst kind involving some of 
their leaders. The members had 
to pay for a long time in assess- 
ments to make good the losses 
on top of their Joss of stocks 
and savings. | 

The blowup of the B. of L. E. 
banks and -enterprises was the 
forerunner of many others that 


went with the stock market - 


crash two years later. Ever since 
the labor movement has been 
giving the financial schemers a 


wide berth. But the bling 
spirit is strong, ple ® ays the 


“Cr-r-r-eat State of Texas” 
\. here a new aristocracy, pow- 


ered by oil, government subsi- 


dies and tax exemptions, has 
mushroomed and in recent years 


been a big source of finances for 


McCarthyism. It seems that the 
labor leaders of that state got 
tired of just watching the rou- 
lette wheel, and tried a little 


_ to see what it’s like. But it was 
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32 AUTOTOW™ ALLEY 
Bm, bg THE OLD-TIMER 


e ot General Motors will take a strike . 
S. 


FLEETWOOD 


vote on unsettled bee 
— 


RESOLUTIONS being readied for UAW convention, April 7, 
Atlantic City, are, to put a lunch period into every union contract 
and another to have a referendum on any dues increase. 


ad 
DEARBORN, Mich. — The democratic forces in both parties, 
7 0) 000 Idle in : 200-person General Council Ph<y quote former U. S. Senator 
| as on 2 , parties for neglecting the issue of 
| | e speaks for.46,000 dues Pay~| peace and civil liberties. 
& : Si f 4 Winsdor GM ing members, adopted at its) The Ford UAW resolution says 
An Hour Since 6 < 
F rt of a Farm-Labor-| piled to show the need for a Farm- 
: Jag tome ; ed Labor-Liberal Party which would 
| oi Liberal Party. Five voted to the American people a clear 
cial report of the UAW-AFL-CIO against. cut choice in the political arena. 
550,000 b hows th 
a “nes af th ppl wss2 se - sh ‘ WINDSOR, Canada. — Unem- The resolution said that the time 
net worth of the organization to be ployed’ here total 10,000 and |reading of the commercial press She vwaby 
Start Union There is $22,396,876.99 in the; °@° local UAW pg gesident, Charles! since last November points up more|shouid be thinking in terms of its 
gree lof the two mapor parties. The! giving leadership to the formation 
DETROIT. — Detroit football/million less than this time a year/have been very few 40-hour work/resolution says there aré liberals of a political party which will be 
fans read recently the latest de- 28°. In 1956 strike fund outlays] week pay checks.” ‘in both parties, as there are anti-|representative of the people. 
velopments in the efforts of Na- 
tional Football League players | — ‘6 coat Le me! goon 19 work weeks is the order of the day’! 
bargain collectively for demands} The L owns in stocks $19,- by \Cohern) Moths andl froca Cale 
industrial contracts. million in securities and government) Ville, near Toronto, the word is} 
The players want: sauna a #0 buildings is worth there may shut down. It’s figured 
1. Recognition of the players, %"° 0" *"* that the four-day week will be it in 
NFL teams members. | of 242,798.58 for fees for umpires| =o * GM's extup tape. 
Training camp expenses and |in Tore, ond eam ga one wees who thought and believed 
exhibition game pay. 'the bosses chatted about “boom| 
These workers 


MICHIGAN 
of UAW-Ford-Local 600 that Herbert Lehman who scored both 
Feb. 10 meeting a resolution that reams of facts could be com- 
DETROIT. — The 1956 finan- On 4-Day Week owe 
Football Men The resolution declares that a 7 . ‘or 
$34,763,768.20 on Dec. 31, 1956. Seg ee “~ 
sharply the need for a realignment) salvation in the political arena by 
strike fund, a little more than $4/ Brooks, Chrysler 444, says there|>p 4) 7 gn 
were $9,312,097.41, given to help Up in Oshawa, Ontario, short 
that are “peor accepted in many 975.30. The also own over $23 
that the big Ford assembly plant 
group—recognized by 11 of 12, A significant expenditure is that! 
Hardest hit in Oshawa were 
| Also significant is the servicing 


8. Compensation for injured 


players. 
4. A minimum wage. 
5. A pension plan. 


Bert Bell, football commissioner 
the club-owners) of. 


(appointed b 
the NFL ie chief ball-carrier for 
the owners emerged from the 


NFL’s Jan. 31 meeting with a $10,- 


000 personal raise and a sharp re- 
buff to the efforts of the players 
to get simple improvements in a 
bone-crushing, short-lived profes- 
sion. 

If you've watched 
hibition games it wi 


nothing for playing before crowds 
that sometime reach 80,000. 


There is no minimum wage 


guarantee in the NFL. Players re- 195] 
ceive no training season money. A) 
player released from one team is! 1959 
not free to negotiate with any other 1954 


in Thee 3 mam under-the-table “black- 
balling” procedure by others. 

In the face of these conditions 
the players sought to organize a 
baseball style players’ association. 
Eleven teams elected top stars to 
represent them. 


Censored Issue 
Of Miami Paper 
Sold in Havana 


HAVANA, Feb. 18.—The Miami 
(Fla.) Herald’s Sunday issue was 
slashed to ribbons before it was 
allowed to appear on Havana news- 
stands yesterday. 


Censor scissored out 45 inches|by 173 working hours per month: 


of type—a quarter page—of a five- 
column wide “objectionable” story. 

The “objectionable” material in- 
cluded a George Southworth by- 
line reporting hypothetical gains by 
revolutionaries in their struggle 


shansieg ex-| 
ll interest you 1949 
to know that the players receive! 1950 


'GENERAL WAGE INCREASES 


times.” bought 
saeciaee aah ‘sudiens whith te heavily in consumer goods on 
artments ; : “1s at 
‘credit, thinking that this year as 
9 {CTeGI, & 
S <p meme, Or er grange of the GM s Harlow Curtice claimed was 
total disbursement of the union in|“soing to be a good year.” Now 


_ j . ? 
1956. Organizing expenses in a | the short work week is hitting and 


expenses (organizers, etc.) for de- 


were $1,900,363.43. Public rela- inatalheans | 
| UY, payments are hard to 
tions cost $1,468,390.96. ‘meet. The slowdown of sales on 


. 
SOME say that the “roaring twenties” in the auto industries 
meant, “Git it out—or git out.” Also that the bellowing of the bess 
in those days is again being heard as the “Bull of the Woods” hollers 


for more production. 
* 


WORTH REPEATING— 


The financial report says the/ new cars isn’t helping to erase the 
union made the following economic) worry from the minds of Canadian’ 
gains from 1946 to 1956. ‘auto workers. | 


| At Oakville, near Toronto, fem. 
‘med packed lots “of new unsold! 
'1957 Fords is the reason for the 
iclosedown there. Dealers refuse to 
take any more cars, refusing also to’ 
“buy the company propaganda’ 
that the “spring sales” are coming. 

At St. Catherines, Ont., a GM 
plant there is on the short work 
week and the san.e uneasiness that 
‘prevails elsewhere in Canadian 
auto towns exist there too. 

Thus heavy unemployment exists 
for thousands of auto workers in 
|Canada in 1956, and 1957 seems to 
‘be even more grim looking. 


But.the Ford Motor Company re- 
ports that in 1956 its profits rose 
to $5,510,699 as compared to 
$4,616,447. 
Hospitalization-insurance __._ .057| As the Canadian auto workers 
Pensions -10 | take a look at that, they press more 
Paid - holidays .<........_- .063| heavily for the shorter work week; 
Improved vacations—increased .041|with no reduction in pay as one 
Value shift premium-wage _-.027) way to help the unemployed. 


Increases for special groups .058/} Also in Canada there is strong 
Supplemental unemployment pressure among UAWers on the 
Ea Niet, fener ea 053 government there dropping bans on| 
sa | trade with all nations, particularly | 

|Socialist nations. Cheyelae local in 

Windsor and others have favored 


this. 


Cents 
18% 
11% 


1952 


Total 11 yvears—$1.05 an hour. 


OTHER ECONOMIC GAINS 
Cents 


.40 
Total—$1.45 per hour. Multiply 


$ 250.85 gains for one month. 
$3,010 gains for one year. 


Yugoslav Elections 


Likely in March 
BELGRADE, Feb. 18. —Elec- 


against the Government as report- 
ed by the underground organ 
Revolucion. 


Chrysler Just Makes $19.952.969. 
Had $162 Million in War Orders 


tions for a new Yugoslav Federal 
Assembly will probably be held 
next March following major 
changes in the nation’s electoral 


“At a tremendous sacrifice of human life, we have fought a 
terrible war and we have won an unqualified victery over fascism 
and reaction abroad. 

“Now we face the job of winning the peace, of putting to prac- 
tical application the ideals for which we fought the war. Just as we 
united to win the war, the progressive forces of the nation must 
unite—eeonomically and politically—to win the peace. 

“Organized labor can no longer afferd to operate as a narrow 
pressure group, concerned with only its own interests. The test of 
democratic trade unionism in a democratic society must be its willing- 
ness to lead the fight for the welfare of the whole community, the 
whole nation. | 

“Only as we work along these lines can we hope to build an 
economy of abundance ‘that will provide full employment, full pro- 
duction and full consumption; an economy that will not be subject 
to future depressions, that will not lead us into new wars.” 

WALTER REUTHER, President, UAW. 
* 

IMMEDIATE action to liberalize the McCarran-Walter Inimi- 
gration Law was described as “imperative” by the recent meeting of 
the AFL-CIO Executive Board at Miami. 

* 

AFL-CIO organizational director John Livingstone, formerly 
head of the UAW-GM department, announces that there will be as- 
signed 120 organizers, including some 30-40 young people to a 
dozen unions in the nation organizing white collar workers. 

* 
SOME 73.6 percent of those applying for welfare aid in Detroit 


| are non-white and 24.5 percent are white. 


. 

WE ARE glad to see the Detroit Free Press pressing for abolish- 
ing the “Loyalty” Commission of Mayer Cobo. Write your council 
member to end this boendoggling outfit that has cost the taxpayers 
close to half a million dollars since its ifl-begotten birth in 1948. 

* 

BILL KELSEY of “Commentator” fame on the editorial page 
of the Detroit News has come up with something when he says all 
proposals for universal peace originating in the Soviet Union Gov- 
ernment should be carefully studied by this nation. 

* 

POLICE Commissioner Piggins’ press agent chalked one up 
for his boss last week when he had Piggins pay a traffic fine for 
some guy driving with his arm around someone. Piggins said this 
was a good example of an American husband. The driver was hug- 
ging his wife on Valentine’s Day. Anything for a line of type when 


“HIGHLAND PARK.—The Chry-|lower demand but mostly by the 
sler Corporation profits dropped to extensive outlays for plant rear- 
$19,952,969 for the year of 1956.;rangements. The corporation spent 
In 1955 they said they made $100,-|$281,321,084 for this rearrange-| 
063,330. iment. The company spent $81 mil- | 

The corporation admitted that,lion more for expansion in 1956) 
the financial results shown in the;than in 1955. Chrysler had $162 
above were effected not only by'million war orders. 


htt 


Quality Food at Reasonable Prices 


DETROIT WORKMEN’S 
COOPERATIVE RESTAURANTS 


First Branch: 2934 YEMANS 


'& Second Branch: 9238 JOSEPH CAMPAU 


: 


system, Assembly president Mose’ 
Pijade said today, 


The term of the present Assem- 
bly expires in December. 


Toward Negro Freedom 
Price $2 


History and Reality 
Price $3 


Both by Herbert Aptheker 


BERENSON BOOKSTORE | 
2419 Grand River, Rm. 7 
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In Memory of D. L. Garver, a devoted 
builder of the Labor Press and 


Progressive Causes 
| From His Family 
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to Wm. Allan, editor, 2419 
W. Grand River, , Detroit, .. L., 
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| the U. S. this year. 
| output of Nash, Hudson, voceseners 


Ve 


you are running for Mayor. 


WHEN cost of living goes up one point on the Consumer Index, 
that costs the American public $2,500,000,000 a year. 
* 


UAW publicity men have won a $5 weekly wage boost, re- 
troactive to last August. The new minimum wage is $155 a week 
for editors and $130 a week for staff writers and photographers. 
They are members of the CIO i 


WHO would have dreamed a year ago that Chrysler dealers | 
would be doing. business now and GM dealers refusing to take cars 


| from the company. A public poll recently showed people thought 


GM’s cars only third best in the market. 
* 


THE story is that 75 percent of GM dealers are reported to 
have lost money in January. 


IMPORTERS expected to sell 100,000 foreign made cars in 
That will be equivalent to the combined annual 


NEXT time you hear some loud-mouth raving about how the 
unions are spending the workers’ dues money for politics, tell them 
this. Organized labor spent less than ‘1 out of every $33 reported 
as spent as a total by everyone in the 1956 elections. 

THE GOP got $8 million from 2,600 persons who made con-_ 
tributions. of $500 or more., That, included the Ford, GM crowd ,,; 
here, some of whom gave thousands of dollars. 0 gies oy wes 
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Mich. Idle Figures Reach 162,000, 
Williams Says Raise Jobless Pay 


ati Se —- weeks of 1956, now for the same 

. * * period this year the production is 
Boss Bias in Skilled Shops 
Charged by UAW Leader 


8,367. 
In the first five weeks of. 1957 
‘the output was 814,013 as com- 
of which 89,000 are in Detroit. pared with 836,017 for the same 
The statewide figure is 50,000 more} nericd a year ago. Truck output 
than the unemployment figure of| = the first five weeks of 1956 was 
January, 1956, This is a jump of 146,405 as compared to 117,505 
DETROIT. — Russell Leach, he said are apparently “fearful” of 20,000 since De- | for the same period last-year. 
i'UAW skilled trades leader and! what might happen. Yet Leach said) F732 og, cember 1956. Trial cone sak tebe: toe ie 
DETROIT. — Twenty vears ago! president of Local 159, UAW, told some 395 Negro workers have been| ne % In January al- period from Jan. 1 to Feb. 11 in 
Teel ms + was signed by the,@ government committee in Wash-!| hired by these same employers niet a. ready some 6,800, 1957 produced was 987,167. A year 
the ine fadaces C : ‘ation. Thirty! ngton, D. C., that there is not a|non-skilled jobs and there have) ¢# ie gue 2 idle workers have} ago for the same period, output 
ET ties shout ho wank in| single Negro among 600 appren-| been “no incidents.” ‘+ ges en 
ye bate bhbp. the last 16) at Gen-| tices who ~~ mee 0 » et] Leach said further in pinning as hig 
eral Motors. Like most Auto Work-| UANM loca s eff ; of wt “oh the blame on the bosses that, “we' i 
ers however, I have worked for.al-| exists, despite e torts 0 nay (wo! know our people are ready to wel-| : 4 + ea 
most every one of the big auto locals “er break down ee come Negro youth on an equal S 
shops. Worked under open shop} barriers. The locais are loo ent | Denis, but the next step is up to 
and under union conditions, trom) 4° !- |} management. 


v4 exhausted their, was 1,020,414. 
gunemployment) Ford is running about 2,000 
c 0 mp ensation.! more cars a week than a year ago. 
The new year be-|Chrysler on its Plymouth is run- 
gan in 1957. with' ning about 2,000 cars more a week 
140,000 unem- than a year ago. 
times when only a few craft-union, Leach appeared before the: “We have the Jackie Robinsons; Cutbacks in. production ; ‘ide-| me 
van were around. till today when| youth conference of the president's PEs Bar tai RSS Sint | ‘utbacks in production are wide-| ment payments to the unemployed. 
he UAW H. - erown into one of the Committee on government contracts| ‘Y"" H fe a ee | ey prevalent. GM's Chevrolet pro-| He wants a new level of 65 per- 
08 tah oy een unions in our! and he laid the blame tor no Negro| Rickeys, Leach told the govern-| duction for Feb. 9 shows it running} cent of a worker's pay for 39 weeks 
riggest ant 2,000 less cars that week than the! he paid to idle people. 
county mae Mersne sess same period a year ago. Buick is} The ClO seeks unemployment 
Everyone today is familiar with running about 4,009 cars a week; payments for the entire time a 


| By WILLIAM ALLAN | 

DETROIT. — As of Jan. 15, the 
Michigan Unemployment Secur- 
ity Commission reports there are 
162,000 unemployed in Michigan 


oo —--- 


A New Angle on 
Automation 
Losing Jobs 


a 


|... ployed of which} Governor “Soapy” Williams here 
j . , 4 - : . . 
83,000 were in Detroit. ‘proposes increases in unemploy- 


‘apprentices on the employers who' ment committee. 


> © 


the question of unemployment due 


‘behind production of this time a’ worker is idle, to be closer to 90 


to automation. I would like to pre-, ° 
sent some of the things, which we, 
in the shop are beginning to rec-| 
ognize as effects -caused) also by; 
automation, separate ard apart, 
from the problems of laytoffs and) 
unemployment. | 
First is the question of demand- 
ing a new table of organization. In 
our plant and in most shops, man-| 
agement hires groups of workers on 
a proportional or ratio basis, so. 
many production men serviced by; 
so many supply men, repair men, 
maintenance men etc., a steady 
ratio between the number of pro- 


'year ago. : 

From fan. 1 to Feb. 11 of this 
vear, Oldsmobile is running about! 
12,000 less cars than this same 
period a year ago. | 

Studebaker is running 12,000 less 
cars on output for the first five’ 
weeks of 1957 than it did the same 


' 
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duction workers and those |servicing, 
production, 

Today with antomation in the 
form of huge multiple operation 
machines, some with their own 
built-in assembly or conveyor sys- 
tem within itself, using huge 
amounts of supplies, with tremen-; 
dous tool usage, the present table’ 
of organization with its old ratios, ~ 
is cockeved. 

With fewer number of produc- 
tion workers, today there is need 
for more not less workers on ser- 
vice, such as maintenance, repair, 
tool and cutter sharpeners, tool’ 
makers, crip attendants, oilers ete. 
Today we are not only producing, 


more with fewer workers but wel 


' 


are using more tools, more oUP” | the story of this little piece of strike-| than a week. since Mrs Watkins 
breaking by the cops out of Mc- : a 
Clellan Station, Tuesday, Feb. 5, 
la 
'breaks now. 


plies and a greater variety of tools, | 
gadgets etc. 

In the old days many workers 
using many machines doing one 
operation or two at the most, used 
only a few tools. Today one ma- 


Mob Attacks Negro Home, 
Flint ClO Warns WCC 


ment” Association of Northwest De-| 


Strikebusting 
By Detroit Cops 


DEARBORN, Mich. — While 
layoffs, speedup, runaway shops are 
the nightmare of Ford workers, par-| 


Pp : 
DETROIT. — The “Improve-!troit, many of them thinly disguis-, tteularly in the giant Rouge plant. 


—_ ——- lc Se Orr 


Rar White Citizens type of violence are *@X¢s in 1956, $236,600,000. | 


' 


again reported behind the forcing [he tremendous decentralization 

of a Negro citizen out of a home| 2 its assembly and production op-| 

she bought. erations by Ford is dramatized by 

- ‘the ant at in 195 ; 

The home is that of Mrs. Ethel ¥ houncensent that in 1996 the, 

Watkine of ‘company spent $530 million for! 
> 


12356 Cherrylawn! wae ee | 

DETROIT Police Commis-| which was encircled by a mob of}... eeeaaes, rary bs 
paren) | 14 ‘ : ‘built 40 new plants with 20, 
ioner Piggins won't be happy that} 300, Feb. 11, the third time in less! more still. under construction, | 
heavily helped .by fast  goy- 
ernment tax writeoffs. The Rouge 
plant here that used to employ in 
1946 some 70,000 people is down 
kins had given up the property be- to 43,000 and in related more years 
cause she couldn’t stand the terror} will be 33,000. Most of those elim- 


and pressure the mobs exerted on| inated from the work going to these 


moved in Feb. 1. 
It’s now learned that Mrs. Wat- 


t the River House Apartment, | 


A fuel oil tank truck was given 


ed fronts for Ku Klux Klan and|here, Ford made in profits ws a PH by the Ford Motor Company, 


chine operated by three or four| Protection by cops through a AFL 
men may do the work of a whole! Building Service Employees picket 
; ; 


her. 
department, the tools and jigs and line at the struck apartments. Three . 


squad cars took part in the strike- The Detroit police as usual came 


new plants in cheap labor areas, 
are thrown on the industrial scrap 


heap to fend as they may. Mean- 


percent of his average weekly wage. 
* 


Meanwhile a report from the 
Building Trades Unions here are 
that building has dropped 25 per- 
cent, the greatest drop anywhere in 
the nation. Building Trades workers 
who are still working are on four 
days a week, carpenters, bricklay- 


‘period last year. American Motors 
ran 21,227 cars for the first fivelers, painters, electricians. etc. | 
fod “ 7 +. 

ly QO r e r Human Engineering’ 


How Ford ‘Expansion’ Creates 
Jobless as Ford Profit Rises 


Henry II calls himself the “human 
engineer.” 
* 


HIGHLAND PARK. — What is 
being widely publicized as “expan- 


namel ythe spending of $6,700,- 
000 for modernization of its plant 


‘here, amounts to grim tragedy for 


1,000 workers who are losing their 
jobs because of it. 


A five block long area will be | 
sold by Ford at $2,000 a foot of its ~ 
Highland Park plant as part of the 
“expansion.” | | 

Truck production at the High- 
land Park plant will be discon- 
tinued and that’s how 1,000 workers 
will lose their jobs. Ford of course. 
states for the record that the com- 
pany “will try” to find jobs for 
them. | 

But with heavy cutbacks in work 
now, resulting in layoffs, to say 


gadgets however used by the three 
or four men operating one or two 
of these machines is greater than 
those used by a whole department: 


late and are issuing the usual can- 
ned statements about “investigat- 
ing, while doing nothing. Mrs. 


Watkins described for newsmen the SPECI AL I NTRODUCTORY OFFER 


attitude of cops there. As she drove’ 
up to the house and she asked one’ 
cop what to do and he yelled at, 


her, “get the hell in the house.” 
* 


FLINT. — The Flint CIO coun- 
cil has condemned what looks like 
an attempt to start a White Citi- 
zens Council here. A public an- 
nouncement that the WCC’s were 
set to begin organizing here, 
brought the blast from the labor 
movement leaders. 


that, is a cruel fake. 


—-s—— 


‘breaking act of escorting a truck 
driven by a scab through a picket 

line. The numbers of the patrol 
of workers formerly. This is the key|4!8_ doing the scab herding are 


to the whole question of speedup) 2°433-1, 99474-1 and 55522-1. 
Richard Cordtz, business agent 


which is constantly bothering those! 
for the union attempted to enter the 


in the shops. 
gates of the struck swank apart- 


When a worker's machine broke 
down in the old days, he used an-| ments to talk to the non-union truck 


other machine or found some alter-|driver to tell him a strike was on, 
nate method of doing his work. To-| but the cops held him back. 

day a breakdown means tying up. +. 

a huge machine costing anywhere) A LATE bulletin reports the 
from thousands of dollars to a mil-) strike is settled, the union winning 
lion or more, And to get this ma-/4 10-cent an hour pay boost, a 
chine back into operation as quick-|three-year contract, added sick 
ly as possible, terrific pressure is|Jeaye and paresis in the 


brought to bear upon the machine! health and welfare program. 
repair men, tool makers, electrici-:- ——— 


ans, pipe-fitters, cutter grinders, 
tool sharpeners etc., to get going 
again.. Add to this the tremendous 
increase in kinds of tooling, and 
accessories, such as electronic, hy- 


while Ford piles up protits and 


- ~~ 
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THE MICHIGAN WORKER 
3 Months Subscription — $1.00 


Address 


thas entered a really serious: drive StAt0 i Lnemesisicve— ~ 


to utilize some of the time saved 
by production workers through this 
new equipment, to employ produc- 
tion men to down oala other jobs. 


draulic, and pneumatic fixtures etc., 
and one can see a qualitative 
change in production. To top all of 
this management has not only cut 
down on these service groups, but 


Mail to: Michigan Worker, 2419 Grand River, Detroit 1, Mich. . 
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MEMORI Al Keep this Date Open ca SAT.. MARCH oth _7 PM. 


For the labor martyrs whe died March 7, 1932 in the Ford Hunger March 


JOE YORK, JOE DEBLASIO, COLEMAN LERRY, JOE RUSSELL, C. WILLIAMS 


— === 
Nowak Hall 
5703 Chene Street 


' Speakers: REV. CHAS, A. HILL 


BILL McKIE 
Auspices: Memorial Comm. 


Supper will be served, Admission $1.00 
_ |! lse showing of Labor Movies’ 


| 
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NEW JERSEY 
EDITION 


‘Do You Want 


To See How 
Must Live?’ 


“MISTER,” said Mrs. Ella Mae Harris with a little 
smile, “I have seven children, do you want to see how we 


wriker 


Reentered as second ciass matter Oct 1947. at tne p-.. 
office at New York. N Y.. under the fo of March 3. 1873 


Vol. XXII, No. 8 ine 
(16 Pages? 


February 24, 1957 
Qi» Price 10 Cents 
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live, what they take over $70 a month from me for?’ 


We left the incredibly beat-up 
little common kitchen on _ the 
fifth floor of No. 1 East 115 St., 
where this reporter had been 
talking with a group of tenants, 
walked past an unlit, virtually 
unusable “bathroom” witha bat- 
tered old bathtub and crimbling 
toilet for six families and a gap- 
ing rathole in the wall, and came 
to Mrs. Harris’ “apartment.” 


Two little cells had been made 
out of one small room via a clap- 
board partition. There was a bed 
in each, a closet in one, chest o! 
drawers and chair in the other. 
Where, you asked, does every- 
one sleep? 

“Four in that bed,” Mrs. Har- 
ris answered. “And I take three 
with me in that one.” One of 
the beds was a small one, made 
for one person. “Where you go- 
ing to get another bed in?” she 
challenged. 


No running water, no radiator 
(“just feel this pipe and youll 
see its not very warm, ” she said, 


on got a bad cold right now, . 


no turnishings supplied when the 
family moved in a year ago, and 
every two weeks “like clock- 
work,” they take $34.50 from the 
Harris family. 

“There's a rat here too,” 
Harris said tiredly. 

Right in these rooms? 

\ight here.” 

Have you actually seen it? 

She shrugged her shoulders 
up and down as if laughing, but 
without laughter. “This big,” she 
said, spreading her hands apart. 

* 


Mrs. 


WE ENTERED this dirty 
cracked gray building on the 
corner of Fifth Ave. in Harlem 
two days before Gov. Harriman 
made an appearance at several 
other similar cases of so-called 
“conversion” buildings. These es- 
cape any rent control because 
they were broken up by the land- 
lords since 1947. This little tech- 
nicality, called a “loophole” in the 


law by the State Housing Com- 


mission, lets landlords get rich 
on the misery of little children 
whose skins aren't the right color 
for most other parts of the citv. 

Five families once lived in 
this building, one on each floor in 
what they called “railroad flats.” 
Now 12 families live on a floor, 
60 families in a house where 
five once lived, and no control 
on the rents. Superintendent 
Frank Evans, who a on the 
first-floor and says defensively: “I 
do what I can to keep it clean, 
what are you going to do?” could 
not even calculate how many 
people live in the house now, 
guessing “maybe 150 or more, 
counting all the kids.” 

You will have to pardon the 
people who live there for failing 
to understand why for nine years 
of this savage, immoral extortion 
the mighty governments, city, 
state and national, don’t snap 
their fingers and end the situa- 
tion. You will have to pardon 
them for wondering if the rich 
landlords have something to do 
with running the government 
when such things can go on be- 
cause of a i “loophole.” . . . 


“] PAY Cas a week for this 


room,” said Mrs. Mary Shelley. 
in: her tiny, desperately neat little 
live -hete:”. | 


+ eutbicle; PT wo: of als 
It was more “pleasant” than the 


others, by virtue of being a front 
room with some light. But there 
is little you can do with holes in 
the wall. 

Mrs. Shelley works as a domes- 
tic worker in the Bronx, for “$7 
and $8 a day.” It is a hard day's 
work, she says. You calculate 
she makes no more than $40 a 
five-day week, and pavs more 
than a third of it for rent—tor 
this. 

“You like to have a little priv- 
acy. at night after a hard days 
work, maybe a bath,” she said. 
The rest was unsaid, Could one 
look forward to a bath in that 
cracked old tub in the miserable 
cold “bathroom” used by dozens 
of people? 

We said goodbye as she turn- 
ed on a little radio and started to 
run a rag over the. crumbling 
walls. “You try to keep it as nice 
as you can, was the last thing 
she said. 

In the kitchen, three women 
were using the old gas stove. Kids 
pattered in and out. In addition 
to the stove, there is a tiny re- 
frigerator of the kind general] 
considered obsolete, plus a wash 
tub and a garbage can, 

. 


MRS. KATHLEEN LIDDIE. 
a tall woman with four children 
who pays $80 a month for two 
“rooms, was anxious to make 
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Will ‘57 Be Another ° 


By LABOR RESEARCH 
ASSOCIATION 


THE STOCK MARKET, 
that barometer of financial 
sentiment, broke below the 
magic barrier of 460 on the 
“Dow Jones’ average, which 
had held all through 1956. 
Treasury Secretary Humphrey 
and Herbert Hoover warned of 
a ‘hair-curling’ depression, and 
market letter writers have turn- 
ed on the sour notes. Lavolts 
and short-time become more fre- 
quent in consumers goods indus- 
tries. Higher living costs and 
taxes eat up last years wage in- 
creases. Unemployment and 
business failures are running 
higher, and farmers are deeper 
in the soup than ever. 


A workingman has a right to 
ask: Will 1957 be another 1929? 
And what will you do, masters 
of capital, to prevent it? 


The First National City Bank 
tells us, almost as eloquently as 
Karl” Marx, that “Booms gener- 
ally contain the seeds of their 
own destruction.” Perhaps it is 
put that bluntly because the cy- 
clical mechanism is appearing 
with unusua lclarity. Alongside 
of furious activity in the capital 
good industries, with capacity 
rising as never before, we have 
relative stagnation in consumers 
goods industries and retail trade. 
Stocks of goods are rising. More 
and more, credit substitutes for 
absent purchasing power. 

Yes, the country is heading 
fo ar crisis. But not necessariy] 
this year. We must half agree 


.with this other piece of ‘National 
» City! wisdem:: “While the: boom: 


may.be.xeaching' an advanced 


‘Champ, 
Deal—page 12. 
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entrance. 


stage, signs of a turning point 
are not much in evidence.” 

CAPITAL INVESTMENT: 

What signs can we look for? 
This is most crucial. The Me- 
Craw Hill Survey, made in De- 
cember, showed corporations 
planning to spend on plant and 
equipment 11 percent more in 
1957 than in 1956: Much atten- 
tion was paid to plant cancella- 
tions by General Motors and 
General Electric. But these are 
trifles in the total picture. The 
totality of announcements by in- 
dividual companies, coming out 
so far this year, makes the Mc- 
Graw Hill. estimate still stand 
up. 

Are they acting accordingly? 
New orders for machinery Jate 
last year were still at record high 
leveles. But the first glint of 
future trouble appeared in No- 
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Mideast Crisis: How They 
Solved Another in 1947— 
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SPORTS:. Chat With a 
The Big, Yankee, 


“apartment” 
water pipes, electric wires exposed, ceiling broken, walls ‘unpainted, 
_ Tenant pays $75 a month for this. 


at 220 E. 17th St., 


vember. Backlogs of unfilled 
orders dropped slightly. It this 
proves to be a trend, look out 
for trouble in from six to 12 
months. Also, industrial con- 
struction contracts have’ been 
slipping recently. But these 
fluctuate widely, so it is well to 
wait a while before coming to 


conclusions. 


It is still quite possible that 
the McGraw Hill forecast will 
be realized. If so there can be 
no major downturn before late 
1957. 

AUTOS AND STEEL: Auto- 
mobile production was weak 
last year, and the new models 
got off to a shaky start. But 
sales in January. 1957 were 
above a year ago, and the margin 
widened in early February. Peo- 
ple seem to like the new models. 
They may deeper into debt, 
pay the higher prices, and make 
1957 a good model year. There 
is a limit to debts and high 
prices, but nobody knows 
whether we are there yel. 


Since late 1955 steel produc- 
tion has usually exceeded con- 
sumption by 10 million tons per 
year. Last year the surplus was 
absorbed by the strike. This 
year it will force a 10-15 per- 
cent drop in operating rates. The 
drop will be less if auto sales 
are high, more if they are low. 
But an operating rate of 85-90 
percent of capacity doesn't spell 
depression, And it is too soon 
to say that it will go lower, 

FINANCE: Debts . zoomed 
another $40 billion. in 1946, 
Corporations’ liquid assets. were 
reduced, and bank il 
fering failures reached a post- 

. (Continued on Page 13). 


New York, teadi icaiueial hot ene cold 


dangerous broken tiles at 
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9? What State 


Is Yours? 


THE STATISTICS are most 
emphatic. So here they are. At 
the one end, the readers of The 
Worker in Minnesota and Wis- 
consin have already achieved 38 
percent and 30 percent, respec- 
tively, of the suggested goals 
for our circulation drive. 

At the other end, however, 
there is a serious lag. In New 
York the proportion achieved is 
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Received this week ..$ 897.65 


Total to date $48,022.87 
STILL TO GO ___-$ 1,977.13 


Mae att checks and money orders, 
payable te Robert W. Dunn. Send all 
contributions te P.O. Bex 231, Cooper 
Station, New Yerk City 3, N. Y¥.; oF 
bring te 35 E. 12 St., Sth fleer. You can 
buy pestal meney orders and bank checks 
without revealing identity. 
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only 9 percent, in Eastern Penn- 
sylvania, also only 9 percent, 
and in Connecticut, 8 percent. 
Western Pennsylvania is mov- 
ing ahead at a 20 percent rate, 
while Eastern Pennsylvania has 
not really got off the ground. 
Similarly, New England (outside 
of, Connecticut) has chalked up 
& percent, contrasted with Con- 
Ticut's eight peseent. 
- This proves t neither cli- 
mate nor geography is responsi- 
ble. Where our readers are more 
active in soliciting new renewals 
and new subs, there the percent- 
ages are higher. It is as simple 
as that. 


At an indeterminate, but lowly | 


stage development, there is, un- 
fortunately a group of very sub- 
an tid tind They are Michi- 

Illindis each with 18 
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Prayer Pilgrimage Will 
Answer Racist Terror 


THE RUMBLE from the bomb explosion that rocked the Negro community of 
Clinton, Tenn., last Thursday had hardly died down, and the dust blown skyward by the 
blast was still settling when 97 Southern Nc gro leaders announced their plan for a mass 


“Pilgrimage of Prayer” to Wash- 


ington. 

The Rev. Martin Luther King, 
 Jr., leader of the Montgomery, 
Ala., passive resistance move- 
ment, made the announcement in 
New Orleans New Zion Baptist 


Church at the end of a _ two- 
day meeting. Mr. Kings an- 
nouncement, in the name of a 
South-wide group of Negro 
leaders, backed up a telegram 
to the President in which a 
White House conference on law 
and order was requested. The 
telegram was the third request 
by the group for Presidential ac- 
tion against widespread anti- 
Negro violence in the South 
since Jan. 11. At that time the 
President was asked to visit the 
South to speak out in favor of 
peaceful acceptance of Supreme 
Court desegregation rulings. To 
this the Presidential answer was 
“No” and gave a busy schedule 
as the reason for the refusal. 
The other requests have gone 
unanswered. 

In the latest telegram to the 
President, the Negro leaders 
wrote: 

“We believe such a confer- 
ence fon maintenance ef law 
and order) can help develop in 
the South and the nation an or- 


—— 
They Wired Ike... 


Here, in part, is what the Ne- 
gro leaders wired the President 
on Feb. 14: 

“We believe your inability to 
come South is a profound disap- 
pointment to the millions of Am- 
ericans of goodwill—North and 
South — who earnestly are look- 
ing to you for leadership and 
guidance in this period of inevi- 
table social change. 

“Mr. President, we urge you to 
give democratic leadership to the 
confused citizens of the South 
and the nation in this critical 
hour. We implore you to enunci- 
ate, whether in the North or 
South, an Eisenhower Doctrine 
for Democraty at Home. 


“In the absence of some early 
and effective remedial action we 
shall have no moral choice but 
to lead a Pilgrimage of Prayer to 
Washington. 

“If you, our President, cannot 
come South to relieve our haras- 
sed people, we shall have to lead 
our people to you in the capital 
in order to call the nation’s at- 
tention to the violence and or- 
ganized t#&ror directed toward 
men, women and children who 
merely seek freedom and _ first- 


a 


political march. It will be 
rooted in deep spiritual faith.” 
Another leader of: the victorious 
Montgomery bus protest move- 
ment, the Rev. Ralph D. Aber- 
nathy this week in New York 
explained the prayer pilgrimage 
this way to a Negro history week 
celebration of the AFL-CIO Re- 
tail Drug Employes Union: 

“If the President is too busy 
to come to us, we have no other 
recourse than to lead a mass 
pilgrimage of prayer of hun- 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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CP Convention Notes: 
Delegates and Issues 


A SIGN of the changing times 
in the Communist Party was the 
first order of business at the na- 
tional convention, the naming of 
a parliamentarian to settle dis- 
putes on procedure, speaking 
rights, legality of motions, points 
of order, etc. He was Detroit's 
Nat Ganley, veteran trade union- 


ist familiar to readers of the - 


Michigan Worker through his 
columns on autotown. 


Ganley was one hard working 
man, and his flat, drily humorous 
delivery in making rulings, plus 
his adroitness, patience and com- 
mon sense, made him a solid 
convention favorite. 


* 
IN THE press room during a 


this inte consid-, «0bePO offider, u..ecTOr .. Te 
“that the tenants| Workshop, which produces “Om- 
uare site could|nibus,” will be at today’s con- 
ference. As reported earlier, itian absolute Bmit 


lunch break, reporters clustered 
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activitiesiIt would like to 


This is enough 


| so 2 ARRESTS IN BOMBINGSE< 
Feb. 18 (UP)—The ————— 


adopted, 107 to 33 
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counter to 


ttacks on Negro Churches Are#?’& 
Charged in Alabama 


MONTGOMERY, Ala., Feb. 18 
The arrest of two white 
men charged with bombing two 
churches and a Negro 
axicab stand during recent ra- 
cial violence here was disclosed 


They were among an unspeci- 


Rhode Island anf 
a depth of 
along with an 

of almost 
iles. 


California is cldi 
00 acre-feet a 
iver. It bases its 
uarter - century 
artly on the his' 
octrine of “first 

right,” 

Thus California | 
enting evidence 
how that this s‘ 


around Dorothy Day of the 
Catholic Worker for her impres- 
sions as one of the interested im- 


partial observers. “Would you 


say, Miss Day’, asked one, “That 
the Communist Party is getting 
more democratic or less demo- 
cratic’. The pacifist writer and 
editor repli mildly, “Well, 
when you have a convention 
where there is full and’ free dis- 
cussion from the floor, with 
three microphones in the aisles 
in constant use, and where a 
vote this morning came out 


about sixty to forty, I would say 
there was definitely more demo- 
cracy, wouldn’t you?”. 

* 


THE ADMISSION of the ob- 


servers from civil liberties, paci- 


fist and socialist groups was put 


to the convention to vote on. 
Before the overwhelming vote in 
favor was taken, one delegate 
had expressed the fear that the 
convention would be inhibited 
before non-Communists, so he 
opposed it. Fred Blair, leader 
of the Wisconsin CP, won a roar 
of laughter and applause when 
he said: “In all my years in the 
Communist Party, I never met 
an inhibited Communist yet!” 
Blair 
talk proudly and freely in front 
of the whole country and whole 


world, and had nothing to hide. 


The dubious tactic of threat- 
ening to walk out unless a deci- 
sion went a certain way was 
scotched right at the outset of 
the convention when one dele- 


said Communists could - 


gate, opposing the seating of the 
observers, said ominously: “If 
this is carried, I and others will 
leave the convention.” He did 
not get a good reaction. It car- 
ried, and fortunately or unfor- 
tunately, the threatening dele- 
gate did NOT leave the conven- 
tion. 


indicted 
ituti ~y aunies seman - Cc . 
a ‘eerecertone gation | purposes 
Raymond C, Britt Jr. was)7°™4 Theref 
with bombing the Negroj contends, hag 

First Baptist Church Jan. 10 and|"sbts on 
the People’s Cab Company stand Evidence Is € 
Jan. 27. Arizona chalie 
‘He and Sonny Kyle Livingston| ,- evidence and ¢ 


derly growth toward civil rights. class citizenship.” f the Colorado’s 


... It has grown to alarming _ 
proportions. Some of the acts of 
violence would be _ unbelieve- 
able were the grim ruins not 
mute testimony.” 

(The Clinton, Tenn., bombing 
was by far the worst yet. A 


stroved one Negro home and 
seriously damaged homes in a 
wide radius. “It was a miracle 
that no one was killed,” an ob- 
server said. There were three 


fused dynamite device had been 
placed in a suit case before the 
home of a Negro student who 
had been suspended from the 


desegregated Clinton High 


School for a fight with a white 
boy. The bomb totally de- 


persons injured—a woman and 
two elildren.) 


IN DISCUSSING the plan 
for a mass “Pilgrimage of 
Prayer’ to Washington, Mr. 
King said, “This will not be a 


Jr. were accused of bombing * was 
the Hutchinson Street Baptist "Cae aa 
Shur’ ~ u iferial to the 


—- 
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The New York Times relegated this story about the bombing of 
Montgomery churches to the most remote spot on the bottom of the 
next to the last page, on Monday, beneath TV, radio and miscel- 


Speaking in favor of seating 
the observers, former Council- 
man Ben Davis said this was 
“something new, a turn in the 
direction of answering the hoary 


(Continned on Page 12) 


laneous items. If it had been Hungary, it would have made page one. 
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By GEORGE MORRIS 


A WARNING to labor and 
a reminder of some disastrous 
experiences three decades ago 
comes from Texas where the 
money-making spree is craziest 
and where a labor-controlled in- 
surance Company went on the 
rocks and into receivership. 

Fourteen thousand stockhold- 
ers of the ICT Insurance Co. 
and many more who bought its 
jusurance—the great majority of 
them union members—woke up 
last week to learn they were 
without insurance and © their 
—for many their savings--stocks 
may shrink to zero. 

The company was promoted 
five vears ago by a dashing 
youthful fast operator named 
BenJack Cage as a labor insur- 
ance firm with the backing of 
Texas labor. The firm’s by-laws 
required a two-thirds majority 
on \the board of directors from 
the ranks of organized labor. 
High-pressure salesmen sold the 
stock at an original price of $20 
a share to union people and _lo- 
cal unions. Many union people 
boosted the stock among their 
members and friends for the 
handsome commissions. 

Several weeks ago, when the 
last known sale of ICT stock 
was made, the shares brought 
$2.25. Now the firm is under a 
court-ordered receivership. Au- 
ditors and state - probers are 
scrutinizing the books to de- 
termine if fraud and other crim- 
inal violations contributed | to 
the disaster. Dallas District At- 
torney Henry Wade announced 
he is ready to place all the dirt 


that:is mcevered before 2 erand: 
jury: Trate <tdckholders atid pole“ 


icy-holders are ‘ie no-tinood that 


is good for the labor movement 
—and Texas is by no means one 
of labor's strong tronts. 

* 

JERRY HOLLEMAN, exec- 
utive secretary of the Texas 
Federation of Labor said the 
collapse of the venture could 
“set Texas labor back many 
years. He journeyed east to see 
top labor leaders in Washington 
and financiers in the hope of ob- 
taining a needed loan to the 
tune of $1.5 million that the ex- 
perts says is needed immediately 
to meet pressing claims and pos- 
sibly keep ICT running a while 
longer 

He came back to Texas with 
empty hands, but still hopeful 
that people would turn up will- 
ing to buy the company or in- 
vest in it. He complained, how- 
ever, that people with money 
wont invest unless shown real 
property as security. And that’s 
a big question mark because 
some of the real property ICT 
had was dumped at an earlier 
stage to obtain life-line money. 

The only silver lining in what 
the experts say is that the most 
that can be lost by the stock- 
holders, including the Texas 
Federation of Labor, holder of 
controlling interest, is their en- 
tire investment; that they will 
not be required to make good 
unpaid obligations. However 
matters may eventually turn out, 
ICT’s books are now being look- 
ed into to determine whether, 
as indicated, the company § is 
insolvent to the amount of $4,- 
460,234. That includes $2,115.- 
105 in still unpaid claims of 
policy-holders and $2,865,781 
owing. as tnearied premium re- 
serves, © 6. AU kei lige o 
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‘THE! BLOWUP" of ICT: was’ 


another 


a severe black eye for Texas 
labor, and the details and pub- 
licity that may be coming forth 
are not likely to make things 
look any better. This BenJack 
Cage who managed the firm 
until a year ago is reported far 
away from the scene of trouble. 
Some speculate he is in South 
America or Europe. The present 
management, under the presi- 
dency of James G. Cage, a rela- 
tive of BenJack, is blaming the 
latter for wildly insuring bad 
risks no company would touch. 


Among the assets that disap- 
peared was the 19-story ICT 
Building in downtown Dallas 
which; on BenJack’s advice, the 
companys board sold to get 
money to purchase the stock of 
insurance company. 
That proved to be a losing deal 
and the stock had to be dumped 
to get some cash to keep ICT 
alive. 

* 

THE ICT AFFAIR is a re- 
minder of another “boom” era 
three decades ago when the 
trade union officialdom, swept 
by the spirit of the “roaring 
twenties,” went all out for what 
William Z. Foster called “trade 
union capitalism.” They invest- 
ed union funds and mobilized 
their members to buy shares, 
to establish union banks, insur- 
ance firms, real estate enter- 
prises and other companies, 
holding forth the concept that 
labor can some day become the 
dominant power in Wall Street. 

The spirit in the current 
“boom” period is in some re- 
spects the same. Investment ex- 
perts and brokerage firms, with 
some special: “twizards” ‘in’ the 
the dabor field‘ are apdin workit 


vigorousty, ‘ttieir eyes: especial: 


Texas Labor Victimized in Insurance 


ly on union welfare funds and 
some swollen treasuries. Their 
song is that labor can increase 
its funds much faster than at the 
usual low interest rate and can 
provide services to members 
more cheaply through its own 
companies. Unions generally 
have been wary of this advice 
and have steered away from the 
financial world. But some have 
been sucked into the gamble. 

The most notorious of labor’s 
ventures into the business world 
is that of the United Mine 
Workers. Having started in the 
banking business through in- 
vestment of its welfare fund, 
the union eventually took con- 
trol of the largest bank in Wash- 
ington. The more recent step by 
the UMW was establishment of 
American Coal Shipping, Inc., 
jointly with coal firms, but the 
largest block of shares in union 
hands. With coal carrying the 
objective, but not a single coal 
carrier yet fitted out, the new 
firm bought for $40 million the 
A. H. Bull lines, operator of 
freight and passenger service to 
the West Indies. 

o 

LABOR is finding out that 
going into business in the capi- 
talist world demands strict ad- 
herence to capitalist ways and 
RISKS with the law: “expand 
or go under.” That’s how it was 
in the twenties when the Bro- 
thrhood of Locomotive Engin- 
eers, then headed by Warren 
Stone, opened up a chain. of 
banks and formed numerous 
multi-million-dollar enterprises, 
eventually capitalized at an es- 
timated total of about $100 mil- 


lion. That‘inchided a '$16-mil- 


lion Florida :real estate ven 
that: ‘was ‘built om air; «mortgage; 


Cd 


insurance, and some industrial 
corporations. 

“Labor banking is the only 
revolution in the world worth 
a peck of beans,” said the B. 
of L. E. Journal m August, 
1925. 

It's just a few months short 
of thirty years since the dele- 
gates of the B. of L. E. came 
together in Cleveland for what 


was the longest convention on 


record—six and one half weeks, 
June 6 to July 21, to learn how 
they were taken in. They tried 
vainly to find a way to save the 
empire; or at least a little bit for 
the thousands of members who 
invested. Everything collapsed, 
and when the cover was lifted 
they found corruption of the 
worst kind involving some of 
their leaders. The members had 
to pay for a long time in assess- 
ments to make good the losses 
on top of their Joss of stocks 
and savings. 

The blowup of the B. of L. E. 
banks and enterprises was the 
forerunner of many others that 
went with the stock market 


crash two years later. Ever since 
the labor movement has been 


giving the financial schemers a 
wide berth. But the gambling 
spirit is strong, especially in the 
“Gr-r-r-eat State of Texas” 
where a new aristocracy, pow- 
ered by oil, government subsi- 
dies and tax exemptions, has 


mushroomed and in recent years. 


been a big source of finances for 
McCarthyism. It seems that the 
labor leaders: of that ‘state got 
tired of just watching the rou- 
lette wheel, and tried a little 
to see what it’s like. But it was 


more than ‘a! try for many: union 
ists’ who put (all ‘their savings 
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MARIAN ANDERSON GETS 
A BROTHERHOOD AWARD 


Marian Anderson, the first Ne- 
gro to sing at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, was among 37 
Brotherhood award winners an- 
nounced yesterday by the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews. 

Miss Anderson will receive the 
National Brotherhood media award 
—highest recognition conferred in 


the media field by the NCCJ—for 
her autobiography, “My Lord, 
What a Morning.” The awards 
committee, headed by Taylor 
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Hl. Small Farmers 


In ‘Hopeless’ Crisis 

CARBONDALE, IIl.—Because he 
is “inefficient,” the family farmer 
had better learn that there is no 
place for him in this country. of 
ours. 

More suppotr for that tragic con- 
clusion came this week from the 
farm economists of Southern Il- 
linois University. | 

While the small farmer can make 
improvements in some plant 1nd 
animal raising methods, he is in a 
hopeless situation in compen 


with the larger and mechanize 
farm, said the SIU. 


Surveying 11 Southern Illinois 


Mills, executive assistant of the 
Motion Picture Association of) 
America, acclaimed her book for 


percent of the farm families in ex- 
treme trouble. These farms sell less 


wae 


Saturday, Feb. 23 


Breakfast Show: Movie Crazy 
(Harold Lloyd, 1932) (2) 7 a.m. 
On the Carousel—kids (2) 9 a.m. 
Mighty Mouse—kids (2) 10:30 
Dione Lucas cooking show (11) 11 
to 12 
Italian Feature Theatre‘ Lucia Di 
Lammermoor (13) 12:15 noon 
Mr. Wizard—science (4) 12:30 
Afternoon Show: The Southerner 
(7) 1:30. Jean Renoir, director 
Junior Town Meet (13) 1:30. “De- 


pression Ahead?” 


np. % : 9) ' 
counties, the university found _ City Decides (4) 2. Docu 


mentary on integration of Negro 
and white students in St. Louis 
public schools. 


ovie Guide 


y graemnray The Poetry of Michael- 

/ angelo (13) 2 

Last Word (2) 2:30. Bennett Cerf, 
humorist, others 

News Roundup (4) 3 

Face the Nation (2) 3 

Transport Workers—talk (7) 3:15 

Zoo Parade (4) 3:30 

|Johns Hopkins—research doeumen- 
tary (7)3:30 

Odyssey (2) 4. The Book of the 
Dead—ancient Egypt 

Ray Bolger—variety (4) 4 

College News Conference 
4. Guest: Charles 
discharged U. §S. 
Agency official 

Medical Horizons (7) 4:30. Report 
on heart surgery 

'Mama (2) 5. Peggy Wood 


(7) 
Edmundson 
Information 


‘than $1,200 worth of commodies a 
‘year. 
| 


Movie Museum (9) 2. Old Movies Dean Pike: Guest: Cecil DeMille 
Pro Basketball: Syracuse-Minmeap-| (7)5 
olis (4) 2:30 Gerald McBoing-Boing (2) 5:30 
World We Want: Roots of Preju-; Meet the Press (4) 6. Ambassador 
dice—panel show (9) 2:30 | Abba Eban—Israel 
Movie: The Senator Was Indis-, Air Pwer—documentary (2) 6:30 
creet (1948) (7) 3. You Asked For It (7) 7 
|Horse Racing—Hialeah (4) 4:30 |Jack Benny—comedy (2) 7:30. 
| World News (2) 6 | Guest: Bob Hope 
Polka Show (13) 6 ‘Amateur Hour (7) 7:30 


its | “simplicity, dignity and gra- 
ciousness. 

Twenty-four other winners, se- 
lected from more than 500 nomi- 
nations, will receive similar 
awards. Twelve will receive the 
certificate of merit. 


Plan Affair to 
Honor Lighttoot 


MARIAN ANDERSON 


16,000 Less Wisconsin Farmers 


MADISON, Wis. — Between 
1954 and 1956 the number of 
farmers in Wisconsin declined 
by 16,000. This followed on a 
similar drop of 16,000 between 
1950 and 1954. The 1956 fig- 
ures were released here last 
week by the  Federal-State 
Agricultural Reporting Service. 

The amount of land in cul- 
tivation and the number of 
livestock are practically the 
same, with the farms that are 
left growing larger. 

In a recent radio addréss 
Robert Moses of the Wiscon- 
sin Farmers’ Union said _ that 
“Some people would call this 
progress. Weed out the ineff- 
cient, they would say.” 

“Skeptics may argue that this 
downward trend in the number 
of farms will be halted as soon 
as all the so-called inefficient, 
marginal farmers have been 
forced to jeave agriculture,” 
Moses declared. 

“But who is to say wl 
trend is going to ent? 
ed. “Is there anyone 


xen this 


ee — 


Indiana Labor Faces Scab Law 


INDIANAPOLIS — Organiged 
labor in Indiana faces an all-out 


effort by the State Chamber’ of 
Commerce and other anti-labor 
groups to legislate the labor 
movement out of existence. 


Principal objective of the State 
Chamber in its drive against la- 
bor is the adoption of a so-called 
“right-to-work” law. 

The issue has been introduced 
in the State Senate under a bill 
which would put the matter on 
the elections ballot in referen- 
dum form in 1958. This bill was 
immediately referred to the 
Manufacturers Committee of 
which its sponsor is chairman, 
and that committtee was called 
to meet a few minutes later. 


Four Republican Senators out- 
voted three Democrats and the 
committee came back to the 


Saturday Manhattan 

GUY CARAWAN sings: Folk Songs U.S. 
& Foreign. Sat. eve at 8:30 PM. $1.50. 
Cari Fischer Concert Hall, 165 W. 57 St., 


enough to say that the 63,000 
farmers who dropped out be- 
tween 1930 and 1957 “were all 
inefficient, marginal farmers,” 
he asked. “Of course not.” 
Among them, he said, “are 
thousands of good honest hard- 
working efficient business-like 
farm operators.” 

* 


AT THE “accelerated pace” of | 


the past two years “it would not 
be totally unrealistic to predict” 
that by 1960 “we might have 
something like 120,000 farm 
operators, in Wisconsin, Moses 
declared. 


“Should this happen, it will | 


be felt by the thousands of | 
Wisconsin farmers who will be 
forced to leave the occupation 
they love so much; by the local 
townships and school districts | 
who will lose these people per- 
manently; by the small villages 
and towns and merchants in 
these towns; and by the State of 
Wisconsin itself.” “Ask vourself | 
this question,’ he told his radio | 
audience, “Is this progress?” | 


| 


' 
' 
; 
’ 


Senate with a favorable report 
on the measure, just thirty min- | 
utes after it had been introduced. | 


Republicans control both | 
houses of the Legislature. 

Governor Harold Handley, al- | 
though a- conservative Republi- 
can, has already said he is op- 
posed to “right-to-work laws in 
the State. 

Anti-labor groups have other 
bills in the hopper. One bill 
would prohibit the use of any 
union funds for political activity. 

The measure would prohibit 
any local union which has nego- 
tiated a union security clause in 
any contract from endorsing a 
candidate for public office, from 
printing an office holder's voting 
record, from expressing either 
agreement or disagreement with 
a party's platform or using its 
meeting hall for political pur- 


poses. 

The measure would also pre- 
vent a candidate for public office 
from using a record compiled by 
a union, or from speaking to a 
union meeting; and would re- 


quire him to denounce any union 
endorsement of his candidacy. 


wy, X. \C. 


REMBRANDT at Polonia Club. “Life of 
Rembrandt’’—Feb. 23 & 24, Sat. eve and 
Sun. 3:30. Korda productions with Chas. 
Laughton getting Academy Award. 

Polonia Club, 20 Second Ave., nr. 12th St. 
Adm. Free. 


Sunday Brooklyn 


RABBI A. BICK speaks on “The Motives 
of the Eisenhower Doctrine’ on Sun. eve, 
at 8:30 pm. at Brighton Center, 3200 
Coney Island Ave., Brooklyn. 

Coming 

Dr. Annette T. Rubinstein 
will discuss 
HARDY MEREDITH 
Novelists of the Twilight 
8-10 P.M. 
: Monday, February 25 

* Perithéuse 10A 59 W.'71' Sty ' 

“4 43 . , Single + Adm. $1.50 ie. rs 

tration for ‘Thursday Shakes 

Ys ) toe Fhe. 


"%, +4 


: 
4 
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| by sthe -unien: atu Madison: Square: 
Peg 


District 65 Gets 


was held last vear. 


'the Smith Act, has become a sym-, 
‘bol of the struggle to defend the|7, 


| peal is expected any Morday in 


‘witness, Joseph Mazzei, is a “pos- 


Galen Drake—variety (7) 7. Caval- 
cade of U.S. stories and songs— 
music of Stephen Foster, Gersh- 
win, others 


« a 


LIGHTFOOT 


CHICAGO.—The 47th birthday 
of Claude Lightfoot, veteran Com- 


. . 
munist leader and Smith Act de-| 


‘fendant. will be celebrated at a 


second annual Freedom Ball on) 
March 23. It will take place in the 
New Yorker Room of the Hotel 
Sutherland, 4659 S. Drexel, where; 


a highly successful Freedom Ball 


The Freedom Ball will be ae. 
ganized caburet-style, with Isidore, 
Hudson’s orchestra proving dance: 
rhythms. First class food, drink 


and entertainment is promised. 


The Lightfoot case, the first to! 
test the membership provision o 


| 


Bill of Rights in the two-year baide 


'through the courts. The Supreme 


Court decision on Lightfoot’s ap-| 


the near future. | 

The Freedom Ball is sponsored 
by the Chicago Joint Defense Com- 
mittee. 


Mazzei Evidence 
In 4 Deportation 
Cases Dropped 


PITTSBURGH, Feb. 19.—Ad- 
mitting that its key stoolpigeon 


sible psychopathic case,’ and that; 
he “has been found to have been) 
an untrustworthy witness on sev- 
eral occasions, the Government 
has had Mazzei’s testimony in four 
deportation cases here _ stricken 
from the record. The cases in- 
clude that of Gus Santes, a 70- 
year-old cook of Greek origin; 
Alan McNeil, union organizer and 
secretary of the former Commit- 
tee to End Sedition Laws; Mary 
Dudash, and Ursula Paich. 

The cases were continued in- 
definitely to give the Government 
more time “to obtain and prepare, 
new veidence.” 


NAACP Award 


In recognition of the “consistent 
‘and uncompromising” civil rights 
of District 65 of the Retail, Whule- 
sale and Department Store Union, 
AFL-CIO, the .NAACP has pre- 
‘sented a certificate of merit to the 
union. 

The presentation was made by 
Dr. Channing H. Tobias, chairman 
of the NAACP board ata “Brother- 
hood in Action” rally held last week: 


Hymen Schlesinger, attorney, 
representing Santes, asked an im- 
mediate hearing on the charges. 
Immigration Department investi- 
gator Paul E. Benson asked a con- 
tinuance to get more evidence. 


‘Ti 


Abbott and Costello (11) 7 
Its Fun To Travel (9) 7 


I Search For Adventure (11) 7:30. 


Last of the Maya Indians 


‘ Y , oJ 
Jackie Gleason (2) 8. The scene is, 


Italy 


Perry Como—variety (4) 8. Ernie 


Kovies, guest. 
Sid Caesar—comedy (4) 9 
Pro Basketball (11) 9 


Harlem Showcase (13) 9. Joe Bos- 


tic’s variety show 


Hey, Jeannie—comedy with Jeannie’ 


Carson (2) 9:30 


George Gobel (4) 10 | 


Your Hit Parade (4) 10:30 
News (2) 1} | 
Night Show: Magic Town with} 
James Stewart, Jane Wyman (7) | 
1] 
TV 
Sunday, Feb. 24 


Library Lions—education (4) 9 a.m. 
Documentaries 
Joe Bostic’s Gospel ) 
9:15 am. | 
Children’s Hour (4) 10:30 | 
Puerto Rican Show (13) 10:30 | 
UN in Action (2) 11 | 
Camera Three—Japanese Culture— 
Part 2 (2) 11:30 | 
Learn to Draw (5) 11:45 


‘.) 


Train (13 


ts Take A Trip—NY Yankees’ 
Rookie Training School (2) Noon 
Open Mind—panel (4) 12:30. Book: 
Censorship | 
mes Youth Forum: Peace in Mid-| 
dle East (5) 1 
UN Review (9) 1 | 
Italy, Today and Yesterday (13) 1 | 


tionalized Biography (13) 1:30 | 
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One Point Equals 
$2,500,000 


Chairman William McChes- 
ney Martin ef the Federal Re- 
serve Board told the Joint Con- | 
gressional Economic Committee 
that a rise of only one point in 
the consumer price index costs 
the American public $2,500,- 
000,000 a year. 

That means, then, that Amer- 
icans now are paying about $7,- 
500,000,000 more a year for 
goods and services than they 
were 12 months ago inasmuch 
as the cost of living has risen 
three points on the index to an 
all-time record. Everything is 
booming, as they say, including 
payments for food, clothing, 
shelter, medical care, books, en- 
tertainment, etc., etc., etc. 

P.S.: From The New York 
Tmes, Jan. 10, 1957: “The De- 
partment of Agriculture fore- 
| cast today that consumers would 

pay higher prices for meat this 

year.” — Political memo from 

COPE (Committee on Political 
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Education, AFL-CIO.) — 


Ed © "tan (2) 8, Lena Horne, 


Doretta Morrow, Abbe Lane, 
Xavier Cugat, Eddie Mayehoff 


‘Steve Allen (4) 8. Arlene Dahl, 


Robt. Ryan, Aldo Ray, violinist 
Yehudi Menuhin, others 

Movie: Courageous Dr. Christian 
with Jean Hersholt (5) 8. Good 
doctor fights for better housing 

TV Playhouse John Van Druten’s 
“The Princess Back Home” with 
Celeste Holm (4) 9 

Omnibus (7) 9. Pantomime of Jean- 
Louis Barrault; sketch on Shake- 
speares youth; high living in 
early 1900s in U. S. 

Alfred Hitchcock (2) 9:30 

$64,000 Challenge (2)10 

What's My Line (2) 10:30 

Late Show: High Wall (1948 NY- 
TV debut) (2) 11:15. Robert Tav- 
lor, Audrey Totter, Herbert Mar- 
shall 

MOVIES 

Giant, Translux Colony 

Friendly Persuasion, 68th St. 

Great Man, Sutton 

Richard the Third, Fine Arts 

Edge of the City, Loew’s State 


| Ten Commandments, Criterion 


Oedipus Rex, 55th St. Playhouse 

Wee Geordie, Little Carnegie 

We Are All Murders, Apollo 42nd 
St. 

Lust for Life, Plaza 

La Strada, 52nd St. Translux 


‘Around the World in 80 Days, 


Rivoli 
Seven Wonders of World—Cine- 
rama, Warner 


DRAMA 
Taming of a Shrew, Phoenix 
Purple Dust, Cherry Lane 
Hidden River, Playhouse 


Report From Rutgers: Modern Fiec-| Long Day’s Journey Iato Night, 


Helen Haves 
Good King Charles, Downtown 
Bells Are Ringing, Shubert 
Easter, 4th St. Playhouse. Last dav 
Volpone, Rooftop Theatre 


'Take a Giant Step, Jan Hus Audit. 


Major Barbara, Morosco 
My Fair Lady, Hellinger Theatre 


r 


eo Penny Opera, Theatre de 
VS 

Diary of Anne Frank, Cort Theater 
Inherit the Wind, National 

Waltz of Toreadors, Coronet 

No Time For Sergeants, Alvin 
Me! Candido, Greenwich Mews 


Separate Tables, Music Box 


_Lil Abner, St. James. 

Classified Ads 
ssified Ads 

ae FOR SALE 5 te 


VACUUM CLEANER—Top Consumer Rat- 
me “g 3 a) ati ae $59.95. Standard 
ran + 143 Fourth Ave. (12 
14th Sts.) roe 
GR 3-7819 


One hour free perking 
PAINTING 


INTERIOR HOUSE PAINTING. Conscienti- 
ous workmanship. Konstans, Write Box 
216, The Worker. 


MOVING AND STORAGE 


MOVING, storage, long distance, pickup 
service, days, nights weekends, economi- 
ical. Budget Movers—CH 3-3786. 


TT 


At this, Mrs. Anna _ Belszyk, 
Santes’. daughter, cried out indig- 
nantly: “But youve -had_ three 
years to get evidence!” . 

The’ U.S. Supreme Court re- 
cently. ordered . the 


| Garden. Also raddressinig>sthe: rall 


was°>Gov. Averell ‘Harriman.; 4 


PP acid H 


Smith Act ease rétried because 
“tainted” eviderice ' given ‘by “Maz 
Ze. ' + wih ie £99 
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‘Pittsburgh 
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MONUMENTS 


WEISS MONUMENTAL WORKS 
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WANT FARE HIKE 


The Pennsylvania Railroad wants 
to increase its commuter fares in 
the NY-NJ metropolitan area, They 
have asked the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission permission to 
raise fares March 10 by $3 on unre- 
stricted monthly commuter tickets, 
$2.75 on restricted monthly tickets 
and 75 cents on weekly tickets, 


Lack of Funds 


Stifles Jersey 
Anti-Bias Unit 


C10 PROTESTS BIASED FORM 
USED BY U.S. HEALTH DEPT 


NEWARK.—The State CIO has| made with medical men, the color 
called on U, S. Secretary of Health,| of a person’s skin in no way has 
Education and Welfare Marion! any bearing on one’s susceptibility 
Folsom to eliminate the question|to diabetes. Therefore, I can see 
of color from a diabetes screening| no useful purpose for any appli- 
test being conducted in New Jersey} cant to indicate his ‘color.’ 
industrial plants by the U.S. Pub-| “It is illegal in this state to in- 
lic Health Service. quire as to the color of one’s skin 

The request was made by Arthur! °F race or nationality in pre-employ- 
Chapin, CIO Human Relations di-| ™ent applications. It is also illegal 
rector. The CIO has conducted| i® our state to inquire for the same 
successful campaigns over the years| information for insurance or on any 


for elimination of similar questions | other application. o +8) 
from virtually all New Jersey We consider this ‘kind. of in- 


‘forms, applications or licenses. | @Uity unnecessarya nd unwarranted 
TRENTON. — Failure of the : ~7,| and we trust you will take imme- 
State Legislature to provide suffi-| In a letter to Folsom the CIO diate steps gp Rectal this ques- 
cient funds is stifling the effect- leader said: tion from future. forms used for 
tiveness “of the State Division “from all investigations I have' this purpose.” 
Against Discrimiation. — eR A aE psa: 


Dr. John Milligan, state > 1 800 F . De esas gin 
Ay ngineers monstrate 


| NEW JERSEY 
EDITION 


The Worke 
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_ Around the State 


ANTI-KENNY SLATE? of the state’s population, but nine 

JERSEY CITY.—Whether or not} of the state’s 21 counties still use 
major forces in Jersey City will be the paper ballots. Numerous civic, 
able to unite in an ani-Kenay}community and labor groups have | 
slate for the city elections will be! urged legislation making the ma- 
determined soon. The United Citi-' chines compulsory. 


— = eco 


director, said that in the 11 years 
‘of the Divisions existence it has 


zens Organization is trying to unite 
around a ticket composed of State 


Senator Murray, former Commis-' 


sioner Charles Witkowski and busi- 
nessman Thomas Gangemi. 
latter two have announced their 
candidacies but Murray has not yet 
stated his position. 

Unless some unity js affected 
chances of loosening the grip of the 
Hudson successor to Boss Hague 
are slim. Numerous candidates 
have announced themselves in the 
running, but lack of a unilied op- 
position would practically assure 
continuation of Kenny s° reign. 


BRENNAN HEARINGS 
WASHINGTON. — Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee hearings on Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's appointment of 
former New Jersey Supreme Court 
Justice William Brennan to the 


U.S. Supreme Court were sched- 


uled te begin last week. Brennan 
has aroused the ire of Senate 
McCarthyites, led by the Wiscon- 
sin witch-hunter himself, and also 
Dixiecrat white supremacists. 
Whether -McCarthy will take his 
fight into the committee or con- 
centrate fire in the Senate itsel! 
was not known. Confirmation ot 
the Brennan appointment is ex- 
pected. 


NEWARK. |— Through January 
the Newark Rent Control Commis- 
sion had lifted rent ceilings on 
3,790 apartments and flats. It also 
approved 2,852 rent increases 


amounting to a total of $16,544— |. . . 
erating in New Jersey for the first 
rental unit. About 90,000 dwelling 


an average of $8 a month for each 


units are still under city controis. 


WANT PAPER BALLOT BAN 


The. 


‘rights program. ... ’ 
‘milk dealers asking for price hike. 
|... Only four of nine original board 
members who fired the three New- 


SALK VACCINE BILL 
TRENTON.—A_ bill sponsored 
by two Republican assemblymen 
has been introduced into the leg- 
islature ‘making démmunization 
against polio compulsory for school 


‘children. The measure. introduced 


by Assemblymen Vervaet of Ber- 
cen and Haines of Burlington, 
would allow school boards to re- 
quire Or waive proof of immunity 
before accepting pupils. Excep- 
tions would be for physical or reli- 
gious reasons. 


i od 


SKIPPING AROUND 


Public school rolls in Newark at 
highest since World War II with 
59,431 pupils enrolled. . . . Con- 
gressman Dellav, R-14 CD, hired 
his wife as a secretary at $10,645 
a year. .. . Socialist Labor Party 
has nominated Albert Ronis, Brid- 
geville ‘poulty veterinarian as_ its 
gubernatorial candidate . . . Con- 
eressmen Addonizio, (D-l1th CD) 


and Kean (12th CD) oppose sanc- 


tions against Israel. . . . Congress- 
woman Florence Dwyer, (R-6th 
CD), urged betore House Judi- 
ciary Committee “quick passage” 
of President Eisenhower's — civil 
North Jersey 


ark teachers nearly two years ago 
now on Newark Board of Educa- 
tion. . . . LY Brotherhood observ- 


ances held in Nutley this month. 


no burlesque houses now op- 


time in many 


served in Newark last week. . . 


had to operate with a badly over- 


of them did not know there was 


Bergen, is chairman of the seven 
years. . . . Essex! 


'County PTA’s celebrating 60th an- 
niversary of founding of organiza-| 
tion. . . . Sarah Vaughan Day ob- 


study. 


taxed staff. The Division’s dual 
function of watch dog and edu- 
tor, together with insufficient per- 
sonnel, has made it impossible for 
it to fully handle both jobs. 

Milligan said the Divisions staft 
of only 15—which includes both 
investigators and clerks—is forced 
to spend most of its time resolv- 
ing complaints received by _ it. 
This works out to the detriment 
of its educational program. 

A recent survey by DAD ol 
200 employers in three southern 
counties — Ocean, Atlantic and 
Cape May—showed that “over half 


KEARNY. — Some 1,800 West- 
ern Electric engineers from the 
Kearny, Hillside and Newark 
plants of the company last week 
staged a demonstration in front of 
the WE > headquarters in New 
York. Although threatened with 
suspensions if they left their jobs, 
the skilled workers walked out to 
protest the company’s refusal to 
grant them “professional recogni- 
tion. 

Three previous one-year con- 
tracts provided for professional 
recognition, but the company has 
declined to include it in the new 
contract being negotiated by the 
independent Council of Western 
Klectric Technical Employes-' Na-. 
tional. 

_ The walkouts were duplicated 
in the Chicago, Indianapolis and 
Duluth plants of the company. All 
participants were suspended for 


an anti-discrimination law,” Milli- 
gan declared. 

The Division is asking for $130,- 
000 in this years budget request. 
Last year they asked for $188,667 
but got only a little over $100,000. 
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$8.6 Percent 
Of Population 


In NJ Over 65 | 


TRENTON — Our Senior Citi- 
zens—persons 65 years of age or 
over—comprise 8.6 percent of the 
Garden's State’s population. The 
figures were made public by the 
New Jersey Old Age Study Com- 
mission set up ‘by the State Legis- 
lature. Senator Walter Jones, R- 


Shop 


NEW JERSEY STRIKES | 

A number of strikes and walk- 
outs have been taking place in’ 
New Jersey industries over the 
last month. Biggest, of course, was 
the longshore strike closing ports 
from Portland, Maine to Hampton 
‘Roads, Virginia, affecting over 
20,000 dockers in the New York-| 
New Jersey area. | 

The commission urged the Leg-| In Phillipsburg 2,800 workers 
islature to create both a state divi-|at the Ingersoll-Rand plant, mem-| 


member commission that made the 


Against Western Electric Corp. 


one and a half days without pay, 
and were not allowed to reenter the 
plants. 

The engineers are also asking 
for a general salary hike of 9.8 
percent. Federal mediators aban- 
doned negotiations after 16 months 
of failure to get an agreement. One 
union spokesman commented: 
“This isn't just an ordinary union 
walkout. Professional people have 


'to be pretty stirred .up to act like 


this.” Negotiations for the new con- 
tract began in October 1955. 

The demonstration was the sec- 
ond mass walkout by engineers in 
this area. Recently the left their 
jobs to attend a union protest rally 
in Newark. The council's pleas for 
arbitration or a fact. finding board 
have been refused by the company. 
WE is owned by Bell Telephone— 
one of the nation’s biggest monopo- 
iles, 


lalk 


en have to make... in labor's po- 


litical program.” 


NEW CIO SETUP 
The N.J. CIO has set up legis- 


lative committees in four counties 
that have no CIO councils. The 
action came at a recent confer- 
ence of labor people from the four 
counties. The areas effected are 
Morris, Warren, Monmouth and 
Somerset counties. “Temporary 
chairmen were appointed to head 


ine and a citizen’s ae oe pened ear . — Diary: Union, the committees. 

with the rowin roblem ot the WalKe ou or ree ays OVeT | 

resolution urging use of voting gave $1,006 to NAACP Freedom aged. : " suspension of a union member.| /EAMSTERS HIT GAS TAX 
machines instead of paper ballots Fund. . . . Unless they get a raise; “Of the larger cities in the state,!An accumulation of grievances! Joint Council 73, New Jersey 
in counties that still use the paper | 60 elementary and high school ath-| atjantic City with 11.8 percent of were in the background of the Teamsters, are against any in- 
votes. Machines are now used in} letic coaches in Jersey City will jts residents over 65, led all others. | strike. crease in motor fuel taxes to pro- 
counties representing §7.7 percent leave their posts. : | Clifton in Passaic county and About 350 workers at four Pen- vide funds for the state's share 
FOL TET . |Bayonne in Hudson county, each!| ick Company plants ended their @ the federal highway building 
with 6 percent, showed the smallest strike by approving a new two/|Program. Lawrence McGinley, 


The State Association of County | se 
Boards of Elections has adopted a First Baptist Church, Cranford, 


eee 
— —— ———- 


SOVIET UNION NO THREAT 


all state population is now 5,403,-| bers of the Chemical Workers Un- 


a sales tax, and said it “falls heav- 


proportion of aged residents. Over- | year contract. The workers, mem. | Counel president called the tax 


(000. ion, got a six percent hourly raise |ly on the wage earner.” He urged 


bot 
y "pes 


big 
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TO MIDDLE EAST —- MORSE 


NEWARK. — More than 200 
persons heard U. S. Senator Wa 


Morse, Oregon Democrat, sharply emergency justifies overlooking the Also faster than any Middle Atlan- | workers. 


OIL.” and he lashed out at Dem-’ 


The commission’s report said the first year and three and 
that middle age and older age percent the second, plus a number 
groups are growing faster in New of fringe benefits. 
ynejocrats who “believe the so-called) Jersey than the national average. 


' 


a half 


In Plainfield 270 production 
Local 545, IAM, struck 


criticize the Eisenhower Doctrine | congressional check on the declara-' tic or New Engiand state. Between | the Worthington Corp. plant, and 


on- the Middle East. here last Sun- 
day evening. Morse spoke at the 


Ition of war.” 


| 1950 and 1954 the number of per-|'759 workers at Mundet Cork, Lo- 


Governor Meyner to provide high- 
way funds from a state surplus 
available. 


LABOR BRIEFS 
Deadlocked contract dispute be- 
'tween Hudson ‘Tubes and ‘four. 


The Senate is being asked to sons 65 and over increased by 14.6'c¢a] 930, Rubbers Workers Union| “™0ns referred to national media- 
tion board. . . Joe Ryan, former 


annual “Roosevelt Day” dinner|“vote in the dark” on a measure percent. The national average was! jn Hillside walked out in protest 
sponsored by the Essex, Union and 


Middlesex chapters of Americans 
for Democratic Action. 

“What's the rush?”, asked the 
Oregon Senator. “Why the emerg- 
ency? Why all this talk about no 
delay? It’s been my experience dur- 
ing years in the Senate that when 


you have something to cover up, 


speed becomes the order of the 
ay 
Morse declared that the Foreign 
Relations Committee has not heard 
a single administration spokesman 
“whos willing to testfy that there 


is any threat by the Soviet’ Union 
—e any part of the Middle 
East.” 


The Eisenhower Doctrine is 0 


“predated declaration. of war,’’ 


glam a Sasa Pa le 
ay . % at 
fat rollin aed on hn 


ed in three Uters, 


4 


“giving sweeping powers to the 12.5 percent. 
President,” Morse declared. 
He was also critical of the lack make clear the need for both state 
‘of information given to the Ameri-| and. federal legislation to deal with 
can people. He charged the Eisen-| increasing problems of older citi- 
hower administration with taking! zens. Adequate old age pensions, 
the people “day by day down the housing for the aged, recreation 
road to government by secrecy.”|and medical care are some of the 
Quoting Senator Russell, Morse needs of the older people that are 
said: “The whole entourage going not being met adequately now. 
back and forth to Saudi Arabia) ~—_ 
knows more about the foreign pol- 
icy of the United States than mem- 
bers of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee.” 
HECKEL HONORED 

The meeting also honored C. 
Willard Heckel, dean of Rutger’s 


chairman Sidney Weinstein. 
Heckel! warned that the fight 
against McCarthyism is not over: 
He cited the Supreme Court cal- 
endar “crowded with cases of fine 
people fighting for their rights.” 
The Rutger’s law dean praised 


‘Law School and ADA state vice! Americans for Democratic Action 
chairman. Heckel was called “the|as a group “who cared about their|/Paign. The letter of commenda- 
dean, of New Jersey liberals, a man|fellow man, who. practiced libetal-|tion said:; ) ©) 0) Sh 
“You have ‘démonistrated ‘once 


ta whom Civil'rights and’ social jus-hi 


| and were ‘hot just married! to 
tice mean action,’ by Essex chapter it.” (isvcata 7 


. 


of transfer of workers from one 


The figures cited in the report job to another. 


WOMEN’S CONVENTION 

The third annual convention of 
the CIO’s Women’s League will be 
held at the Essex House in New- 
ark on Saturday, April 27. Paul 


‘Krebs, state CIO president, will 


make the keynote speech at the 
morning session. The afternoon 
session will feature a special dis- 


cussion on the Role of Women in 


the Trade Union Movement, 


The League has received com- 
mendation from Jack Kroll -and 
James McDevitt, codirectors of na- 
tional AFL-CIO COPE, for its 
work in the 1956 election cam- 


again the great contributions wom- 


“King” of the Waterfront, too ill 
physically and: mentally to stand 
trial foe income tax evasion... 
six hour sitdown stvkke by taxi 
drivers at Newark airport against 


20th Century Cab Co, .. = 
Glovan, Newark, killed in fall from 
scaffold while working at Public 
Service plant in Linden, and Louis 
Cross, Paterson critically burned 
when naptha caught fire in New- 
ark plant. . . Members -of the 
Baleville Congregational Church, 
Newton, upheld by 3-1 vote the 
right of their pastor, Rev. J 

Dorney, to organize dairy farmers. 
. ks ae he was registered 
as a lobbyist for three business 
firms, a spokesman for Gov. Harri- 
man, New York, said’ the’ activities 
da then ser th, member: of the 
‘ : , > Pp oe ‘ 
ed “no conflict of interest, « . 


‘(Do You Want 
To See How 


We Must Live?’ 


By LESTER RODNEY 


“MISTER,” said Mrs. Ella Mae Harris with a little 
smile, “I have seven children, do you want to see how we 
live, what they take over $70 a month from me for? 


We left the incredibly beat-up 
little common kitchen on _ the 
fifth floor of No. 1 East 115 St., 
where this reporter had been 
talking with a group of tenants, 
walked past an unlit, virtually 
unusable “bathroom” with a bat- 
tered old bathtub and crumbling 
toilet for six families and a gap- 
ing rathole in the wall, and came 
to Mrs. Harris’ “apartment.” 


Two little cells had been made 
out of one small room via a clap- 
board partition. There was a bed 
in each, a closet in one, chest of 
drawers and ghair in the other. 
Where, you asked, does every- 
one sleep? 

“Four in that bed,” Mrs. Har- 
ris answered, “And I take three 
with me in that one.” One of 
the beds was a small one, made 
for one person. “Where you go- 
ing to get another bed in?” she 
challenged. 

No running water, no radiator 
(“just feel this pipe ‘and you'll 
see it’s not very warm,” she said, 


“I got a bad cold right now,”) 


no furnishings supplied when the 
family.moved in a year ago, and 
every two weeks “like clock- 
work,” they take $34.50 from the 
Harris family. 

“There's a rat- here too,” Mrs. 
Harris said tiredly. 

Right in these rooms? 

“Right here.” 

Have you actually seen it? 

She shrugged her shoulders 
up and down as if laughing, but 
without laughter. “This big,” she 
said, spreading her hands apart. 

* 


WE ENTERED this dirty 
cracked gray building on the 
corner of Fifth Ave. in Harlem 
two days before Gov. Harriman 
made an appearance at several 
other similar cases of so-called 
“conversion” buildings. These es- 
cape any rent control because 
they were broken up by the land- 
lords since 1947, This little tech- 
nicality, called a “loophole” in the 
law by the State Housing Com- 
mission, lets landlords get rich 
on the misery of little children 
whose skins aren’t the right color 
for most other parts of the city. 

Five families once lived in 
this building, one on each floor in 
what they called “railroad flats.” 
Now 12 families live on a floor, 
60 families in a house where 
five once lived, and. no control 
on the rents. Superintendent 
Frank Evans, who hives on the 
first floor and says defensively: “I 
do what I can to keep it clean, 
what are you going to do?” could 
not even calculate how many 
people live in the house now, 
guessing “maybe 150 or more, 
counting all the kids.” 

You will have to pardon the 
people who live there for failing 
to understand why for nine years 
of this savage, immoral extortion 
the mighty governments, city, 
state and national, don’t snap 
their fingers and end the situa- 
tion. You will have to pardon 
them for wondering if the rich 
landlords have something to do 
with running the government 
when such things can go on be- 
cause of a eae “loophole.” . . . 


“ PAY $14 a week for this 
room, said Mrs, Mary Shelley 


in her tiny,.desperately neat little 


cubicle. :*T wo ‘of: us: live: here.” 
It was more “pleasani” diaa ihe 


_—_— 


Will 57 


others, by virtue of being a front 
room with some light. But there 
is little you can do with holes in 
the wall. 

Mrs. Shelley works as a domes- 
tic worker in the Bronx, for “$7 
and $8 a day.” It is a hard day’s 
work, she says. You calculate 
she makes no more than $40 a 
five-day week, and pays more 
than a third of it for rent—for 
this. 

“You like to have a little priv- 
acy at night after a hard day's 
work, maybe a bath,” she said. 
The rest was unsaid. Could one 
look forward to a bath in that 
cracked old tub in the miserable 
co!d “bathroom” used by dozens 
of people? 

We said goodbve as she turn- 
ed on a little radio and started to 
run a rag over the crumbling 
walls. “You try to keep it as nice 
as vou can, was the last thing 
she said. 

In the kitchen, three women 
were using the old gas stove. Kids 
pattered in and out. In addition 
to the stove, there is a tiny re- 
frigerator of the kind generally 
considered obsolete, plus a wash 
tub and a-garbage can. 

* 

MRS. KATHLEEN LIDDIE, 
a tall woman with four children 
who pays $80 a month for two 
“reoms, was anxious to make 


(Continued on Page 13) 


CHECK AT basement “apartment” at 


Reentered as second class matter Oct 22, 
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office at New York, N. Y., under the act of March 3, 1879 
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220 E. 17th St., New York, shows exposed hot and —. J 


. 7 . ete . *J 
water pipes, electric wires exposed, ceiling broken, walls unpainted, dangerous broken tues at 


By LABOR RESEARCH 
ASSOCIATION 

THE STOCK MARKET, 
that barometer of financial 
sentiment, broke below the 
magic barrier of 460 on the 
“Dow Jones average, which 
had held all through 1956. 
Treasury Secretary Humphrey 
and Herbert Hoover warned of 
a ‘h‘air-curling” depression, and 
market letter writers have turn- 
ed on the sour notes. Layoffs 
and short-time become more fre- 
quent in consumers goods indus- 
tries. Higher living costs and 
taxes eat up last years wage in- 
creases. Unemployment and 
business failures are running 
higher, and farmers are deeper 
in the soup than ever. 

A workingman has a right to 
ask: Will 1957 be another 1929? 
And what will you do, masters 
of capital, to prevent it? 

The First National City Bank 
tells us, almost as eloquently as 
Karl Marx, that “Booms gener- 
ally contain the seeds of their 
own destruction.” Perhaps it is 
put that bluntly because the cy- 
clical mechanism is appearing 
with unusua Iclarity. Alongside 
of furious activity in the capital 
good industries, with capacity 
rising as never before, we have 
relative stagnation in consumers 
goods industries and retail trade. 
Stocks of goods are rising. More 
and more, credit substitutes for 
absent purchasing power. 

Yes, the country is heading 
fo ar crisis. But not necessariy]l 


_ this year...We must half agree 
ent 


his other piece of National 
City wi 
may be reaching .an advanced 


—— 


stage, signs of a turning point 
are not much in evidence.” 

CAPITAL INVESTMENT: 

What signs can we look for? 
This is most crucial. The Mc- 
Graw Hill Survey, made in De- 
cember, showed corporations 
planning to spend on plant and 
equipment I! percent more in 
1957 than in 1956: Much atten- 
tion was paid to plant cancella- 
tions by General Motors and 
General Electric. But these are 
trifles in the total picture. The 
totality of announcements by in- 
dividual companies, coming out 
so far this year, makes the Mc- 
Graw Hill estimate still stand 
up. 

Are they acting accordingly? 
New orders for machinery late 
last year were still at-record high 
leveles. But the first glint of 
future trouble appeared in No- 
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vember. Backlogs of unfilled 
orders dropped slightly. Hf this 
proves to be a trend, look out 
for trouble in from six to 12 
months. Also, industrial con- 
struction contracts have been 
slipping recently. But these 
Huctuate widely, so it is well to 
wait a while before coming to 
conclusions. 

It is still quite possible that 
the McGraw Hill forecast will 
be realized. If so there can be 
no major downturn before late 
1957. 

AUTOS AND STEEL: Auto- 
mobile production was weak 
last year, and the new models 
got off to a shaky start. But 
sales in January 1957 were 
above a year ago, and the margin 
widened in early February. Peo- 
ple seem to like the new models. 
They may go deeper into debt, 
pay the higher prices, and make 
1957 a good model year. There 
is a limit to debts and high 
prices, but nobody knows 
whether we are there yet. 


Since late 1955 steel produc- 
tion has usually exceeded con- 
sumption by 10 million tons. per 
year. Last year the surplus was 
absorbed by the strike. This 
year it will force a 10-15 per- 
cent drop in operating rates, The 
drop will be less if auto. sales 
are high, more if they are low. 
But an operating rate of 85-90 
percent ot connie doesn’t spell 
depression.. And it is too soon 
to say that it will go lower, 


FINANCE:. Debts. zoomed: 


another $40 billion in 1946. 
Corporations’ liquid assets were 
reduced, and. bank i 
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Is Yours? 


THE STATISTICS are most 
emphatic. So here they are. At 
the one end, the readers of The 
Worker in Minnesota and W:s- 
consin have already achieved 58 
percent and 50 percent, respec- 
tively, of the suggested goals 
for our circulation drive. 

At the other end, however, 
there is a serious lag. In New 
York the proportion achieved is 


Si 


Mate a'l checks and money ordcrs, 
payable to Robert W. Dunn. Send all 
eontributions te P.O. Bex 231, Cooper 
Station, New Yerk City 3, N. Y.; oF 
bring to 35 FE. 12 St., Sth floor. You cana 
buy postal money orders and bank checks 
without revealing identity. 


k iiqujdity too, | 
Business failures reached a post- . 


only 9 percent, in Eastern Penn- 
sylvania, also only 9 percent, 
and in Connecticut, 8 percent. 

Western Penfisylvania is mov- 
ing ahead at a 20 percent rate, 
while Eastern Pennsylvania has 
not really got off the ground. 
Similarly, New England (outside 
of Connecticut) has chalked up 
26 percent, contrasted with Con- 
necticut’s eight percent. 

This proves that neither, cli- 
mate nor geography is responsi- 
ble. Where our readers are more 
active in soliciting new renewals 


e Another 29? What State 


"ol a 
Received this week..$ 897.65 
Total to date | 

STILL TO GO ___-.$ 1,977.18 


oo 


and new subs, there the percent- 


ages are higher. It is. as simple 


as that. 

At an indeterminate; but lowly 
stage development, there is, un- 
fortunately a group of very sub- 
stantial states, They 
gaa arid Illinois each 

(Continued on Page 13) 
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Prayer Pilgrimage Will 
Answer Racist Terror 


THE RUMBLE from the bomb explosion that rocked the Negro community 
alied down, and the dust blown skyward by the 


blast was still settling when 97 Southern Nc gro leaders announced their plan for a mass 
to er oe 


Clinton, Tenn., last Thursday had hardly 


“Pilgrimage of Prayer” 
ington. 

The Rev. Martin Luther King, 
Jr., leader of the Montgomery, 
Ala., passive resistance move- 
ment, made the announcement in 
New Orleans’ New Zion Baptist 
Church at the end of a two- 
day meeting. Mr. Kings an- 
nouncement, in the name of a 
South-wide group of Poectis 
leaders, backed up a telegram 
to the President in which a 
White House conference on law 
and order was requested. The 
telegram was the third request 
bv the group for Presidential ac- 
tion against widespread anti- 
Negro violence in the~ South 
since Jan. 11. At that time the 
President was asked to visit the 
South to speak out in favor of 
peaceful acceptance of Supreme 
Court desegregation rulings. To 
this the Presidential answer was 
“No” and gave a busy schedule 
as the reason for the refusal. 
The other requests have gone 
unanswered, 


In the latest telegram to the 
President, the Negro leaders 
wrote: 

“We believe such a confer- 
ence (on maintenance of law 
and order) can help develop’ m 
the South and the nation an or- 
derly growth toward civil rights. 
. .. It has grown to alarming 
proportions. Some of the acts of 
violence would be unbelieve- 
able were the grim ruins not 
mute testimony.” 


(The Clinton, Tenn., bombing 
was by far the, worst yet. A 
fused dynamite device had been 
placed in a suit case before the 
home of a Negro student who 
had been suspended from _ the 
desegregated Clinton High 
School for a fight with a white 
boy. The bomb tot: ally © de- 


‘They Wired Ike... 


Here, in part, is what the Ne- 
gro leaders wired the President 
on Feb. 14: 

“We believe your inability to 
come South is a profound disap- 
pointment to the millions of Am- 
ericans of goodwill—North and 
South — who earnestly are look- 
ing to ym for leadership and 
guidance in this period of inevi- 
table social change. 

“Mr. President, we urge you tq 
give democratic leadership to the 
confused citizens of the South 
and the nation in this critical 
hour. We implore you to enunci- 
ate, whether in the North or 
South, an Eisenhower Doctrine 
for Democracy at Home. 


“In the absence of some early 
and effective remedial action we 
shall have no moral choice but 
to lead a Pilgrimage of Prayer to 
Washington. 


“If you, our President, cannot 
come South to relieve our haras- 
sed people, we shall have to lead 
our people to you in the capital 
in order to call the nation’s at- 
tention to the violence and or- 
ganized terror directed toward 
men, women and children who 
merely seek freedom and _ first- 
class citizenship.” 


_ dual 


stroyed one Negro home and 
seriously damaged homes in a 
wide radius. “It was a miracle 
that no one was killed,” an ob- 
server said. There were three 
persons injured—a woman and 
two children.) 


IN DISCUSSING the plan 
for a mass “Pilgrimage of 
Prayer” to Washington, Mr. 
King said, “This will not be a 


PD | 


political march. It will be 
rooted in deep spiritual faith.” 
Another leader of the victorious 
Montgomery bus protest move- 
ment, the Rev. Ralph D. Aber- 
nathy this week in New York 
explained the prayer pilgrimage 
this way to a Negro history week 
celebration of the AFL-CIO Re- 
tail Drug Employes Union: 

“If the President is too busy 
to come to us, we have no other 
recourse than to lead a mass 
pilgrimage of prayer of hun- 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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the tenants| Workshop, 
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(P Convention Notes: 
Delegates and Issues 


A SIGN of the changing times 
in the Communist Party was the 
first order of business at the na- 
tional convention, the naming of 
a parliamentarian to settle dis- 
putes on procedure, speaking 
. ts, legality of motions, points 

order, etc. He was Detroit's 
Nat Ganley, veteran trade union- 
ist familiar to readers of the 
Michigan Worker through his 
columns on autotown. 

Ganley was one hard working 
man, and his flat, drily humorous 
delivery in: making rulings, plus 
his adroitness, patience and com- 
mon sense, made him a solid 
convention favorite. 


* 
IN THE press room during a 


lunch break, reporters clustered 


obe?e .afiderk, u..ectOr vs THe 
which produces “Om- 
—_ site could|nibus,” will be at today’s con- 


his own recently estab-| ; 


on 
ecks] 
Arizona is atten 


iference. As reported earlier, it}an absolute Mmit 
ig believed that Mr. Saudek in-jacre-feet a year 
tends to continue in experim 


ENT” NT’ PUSHED television program 
through 
Adopts Measure jlishec 


ental|‘‘take” from the 
activities It would like to 
lower than 


This is enough 
Rhode Island anf 


= Court 
Feb. 18 UP)—The 


ttacks on Negro ChurchesAr 


= in Alabama 


men charged with bombing two 
Negro churches and a Negro 
| | stand during recent ra- 


today. 
They were among an unspeci-# 
fied number of persons indicted 


artly on the his 

octrine of “first 
right, 

Thus California 
iting evidence 

how that this s' 

f the Colorado's 

igation purposes 


Britt Jr. was|20na did. 


bombing the Negro] contends, it is 
Church Jan. 10 and|Tights on the 


Evidenee Is ¢ 


Sonny Kyle Livingston: , 
accused of bombing| + > eng ane ¢ 


ne Hutchinson Street Baptist 
ae plist | terial 


to ¢ 
~t" 
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The New York Times relegated this story about the bombing of 
Montgomery churches to the most remote spot on the bottom: of the 


next to the last page, on Monday, 


beneath TV, radio and miscel- 


laneous items. If it had been Hungary, it would have made page one. 


oo —_— 


—_ ——_ 


around Dorothy Day of the 
Catholic Worker for her im ag 
sions as one of the intereste 
partial observers. “Would <e 
say, Miss Day”, asked one, “That 
the Communist Party is getting 
more democratic or less demo- 
cratic’. The pacifist writer and 
editor bi mildly, “Well, 
when you have a convention 
where there is full and free dis- 
cussion from the floor, with 
three microphones in the aisles 
in constant use, and where a 
vote this morning came out 
about sixty to forty, I would say 
there was definitely more demo- 
cracy, wouldn't » sank 


THE ADMISSION of the ob- 
servers from civil liberties, paci- 
fist and socialist groups was put 
to the convention to vote on. 
Before the overwhelming vote in 
favor was taken, one delegate 
had expressed the fear that the 
convention would be inhibited 
before non-Communists, so he 
opposed it. Fred Blair, leader 
of the Wisconsin CP, won a roar 
= lau — and applause when 

‘In all my years in the 
bem Party, I never met 
an inhibited Communist yet!” 
Blair said Communists could 
talk proudly and freely in front 
of the whole country and whole 
world, and had nothing to hide. 


The dubious tactic of threat- 
ening to walk out unless a deci- 
sion went a certam way was 
scotched right at the outset of 
the convention when one dele- 
gate, opposing the seating of the 
observers, said ommously: “If 
this is carried, I and others will 
leave the convention.” He did 
not get a good reaction. It car- 
ried, and fortunately or unfor- 
tunately, the threatening dele- 
gate did NOT ‘leave the conven- 
tion. 

Speaking in favor of seating 
the observers, former Council- 
man Ben Davis said this was 
“something new, a turn in the 
direction of answering the hoary 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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Texas Labor Victimized in Insurance 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


A WARNING to labor and 
a reminder of some disastrous 
experiences three decades ago 
comes from Texas where the 
money-making spree is craziest 
and where a labor-controlled in- 
surance company went on the 
rocks and into receivership. 

Fourteen thousand stockhold- 
ers of the ICT Insurance Co. 
and many more who bought its 
insurance—the great majority of 
them union members—woke up 
last week to learn they were 
without insurance and _ their 
—for many their savings--stocks 
may shrink to zero. 

The company was promoted 
five years ago by a dashing 

youthful fast operator named 
BenJack Cage as a labor insur- 
ance firm with the backing of 
Texas labor. The firm’s by-laws 
required a_ two-thirds majority 
on the board of directors from 
the ranks of organized labor. 
High-pressure salesmen sold the 
stock at an original price of $20 

a share to union people and lo- 
ai unions. Many- union people 
boosted the stock among. their 
members and friends for the 
handsome commissions. 

Several weeks ago, when the 
last known sale of ICT stock 
was made, the shares brought 
$2.25. Now the firm is under a 
court-ordered receivership. . Au- 
ditors and state probers are 
scrutinizing the books to de- 
termine if fraud and. other crim- 
inal violations contributed to 
the disaster. Dallas District At- 
torney. Henry Wade announced 
he is ready to place all the dirt 


is good for the labor movement 
—and Texas is by no means one 
of labor's strong fronts. 

* 

JERRY HOLLEMAN, exec- 
utive secretary of the Texas 
Federation of Labor said the 
collapse of the venture could 
“set Texas’ Jabor back many 
vears. He journeyed east to see 
top Jabor leaders in Washington 
and financiers in the hope otf ob- 
taining a needed Joan to the 
tune of $1.5 million that the ex- 
perts says is needed imme‘liately 
to meet pressing claims and pos- 
sibly keep ICT running a while 
longer 

He came back to Texas with 
empty hands, but still hopeful 
that people would turn up will- 
ing to buy the company or in- 
vest in it. He complained, how- 
ever, that people with money 
wont invest unless shown real 
property as security. And that’s 
a big question mark because 
some of the real property ICT 
had was dumped at an earlier 
stage to obtain life-line money. 

The only silver lining in what 
the experts say is that the most 
that can be lost by the stock- 
oo including the . Texas 

Federation of Labor, holder of 
controlling interest, is their en- 
tire investment; that they will 
not be required to make good 
unpaid obligations. © However 
matters may eventually turn out, 
ICT’s books are now being look- 
ed into to determine whether, 
as indicated, the company is 
insolvent to the amount of $4,- 
460,234, That includes $2,115,- 


105 in still unpaid claims of 


policy-holders and $2,865,781 


a severe black eye for Texas 
labor, and the details and pub- 
licity that may be coming forth 
are not likely to make things 
look any better. This BenJack 
Cage who managed the firm 
until a year ago is reported far 
away from the scene of trouble. 
Some speculate he is in South 
America or Europe. The present 
management, under the presi- 
dency of James G. Cage, a rela- 
tive of BenJack, is blaming the 
latter for wildly insuring bad 
risks no company would touch. 

Among the assets that disap- 
peared was the 19-story ICT 
Building in downtown Dallas 
which, on BenJack’s advice, the 
companys board sold to get 


money to purchase the stock of . 


another insurance company. 
That proved to be a losing deal 
and the stock had to be dumped 
to get some cash to keep ICT 
alive. 
¥* ° 
THE ICT AFFAIR is a re- 


minder of another “boom” era 


‘ three decades ago when the 


trade union officialdom, swept 
by the spirit of the “roaring 
twenties,” went all out for what 


William Z. F oster called “trade — 


union eapitalism.” They invest- 
ed union funds and mobilized 
their members to buy shares, 
to establish union banks, insur- 
ance firms, real estate enter- 
— and other companies, 
olding forth the concept that 
labor. can some day become the 
dominant power in. Wall Street. 

The spirit in the current 
“boom” period is in ‘some re- 
spects the same. Investment ex- 


ly on union welfare funds and 
some swollen treasuries. Their 
song is that labor can increase 
its funds much faster than at the 
usual Jow interest rate and can 
provide services to members 
more cheaply through its. own 
companies. Unions generally 
have been wary of this advice 
and have steered away from the 
financial world. But some have 
been sucked into the gamble. 

The most notorious of labor’s 
ventures into the business world 
is that of the United Mine 
Workers. Having started in the 
banking business through- in- 
vestment of its welfare fund, 
the union eventually took con- 
trol of the largest bank in Wash- 
ington. The more recent step by 
the UMW was establishment of 
American Coal Shipping, Inc., 
jointly with coal firms, But the 
largest block of shares in union 
hands. With coal carrying. the 
objective, but not a single coal 
carrier yet fitted out, the new 
firm bought for $40 million the 
A. H. Bull lines, operator of 
freight and passenger service to 
the West Indies. 

* 

LABOR is finding out that 
going into business in the capi- 
talist world demands strict ad- 
herence to capitalist ways and 
RISKS with the law: “expand 
or go under.” That's how it was 
in the twenties when the Bro- 
thrhood ef Locomotive Engin- 
eers, then headed by. Warren 
Stone, opened up a chain of 
banks and formed numerous 
multi-million-dollar enterprises, 
eventually capitalized at an es- 
timated total of about $100 mil. . 


insurance, and some industrial 
corporations. 
“Labor banking is the only 


“revolution in the world worth 


a peck of beans,” said the B. 
of L. E. Journal in August, 
1925. : 

It's just a few months short 
of thirty years since the dele- 
gates of the B. of L. E. came 
together in Cleveland for what 
was the longest convention on 
record—six and one half weeks, 
June 6 to July 21;-to learn how ~ 
they were taken in. They tried 
vainly to find a way to save the. 
empire; or at least a little bit for 
the thousands of members who 
invested. Everything collapsed, 
and when the cover was lifted 
they found corruption of the 
worst kind involving some of 
their leaders. The members had 
to pay for a long time in assess- 
ments to make good the losses 
on top of their loss of stocks’ 
and savings. 

The blowup of the B. of L. E. 
banks and enterprises was the 
forerunner of many others that 
went with the stock market 


.crash two years later. Ever since 


the labor movement has been 
giving the financial schemers a 
wide berth. But the ambling 
spirit is strong, especially in the 
“Gr-r-r-eat State of Texas” 
where a new aristocracy, pow- 
ered by oil, government subsi- 
dies and tax ‘exemptions, has 
mushroomed and in recent years 
been a big source of finances for 


. McCarthyism. It seems that the 


labor laedens of that state got 
tired of just watching the. rou- 


. Jette wheel, and tried a little 
.to see what it’s like, But it was. 
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MILLIONS OF NEW WORKERS EXPECTED: 


Unions Consider Shorter Week 
Against Automation, Speedup 


By JACK MORRISON, Labor Research Association 


TWO LEADING American trade unions —the United Automobile Workers and 
the United Steel Workers—are now discussing the question of making shorter hours one 
of their major demands in future negotiations with employers. The auto workers are con- 
fronted with the fact that the new . arene ia RZ 


models have not absorbed the big 
pool of unemployed created by last 


ductivity in 20 manufacturing in-; two months working alongside me.” 
dustries between 1948 and 1955, The prosperity rate of our busi- 
year’s decline in car output. The/has reslted in a decrease of em- ness cycle, that seems about to 
steel workers, though not suffering} ployment opportunities of 3,994,-) have reached its highest point, de-! 
from any considerable unemploy-|600 workers who would have been|rived its strength primarily from 
ment at present, are aware that the’ retained at 1948 output levels per the Korean War stimulus and the 
rapid automation of their industry; man. ‘mounting expenditures for new 
is putting their jobs in jeopardy.| The average labor saving, or 1oss| Plant and equipment. During the | 
And even now, while the industry of employment opportunities, in all! /#5! 10 years, 1947-1956, these in- 
is pouring out steel at the unpre- mdaiiaetisie ie between) vestments increased from year to 
cedented rate of 125 million tons} 1948 and 1955 was 19.3 percent,| year (with the only exception of 
a year, there is no shortage of la-|and ranged from four. percent in’ 1949), and they totaled over $253 | 
bor. Nor is there any appreciable} apparel to almost 32 percent in the billion. During the last five years’ 


amount of overtime work, with the) aircraft and parts industry. |the total was $145 billion, an aver- | ~ 
stee! outlook clouding up again| The manufacturing industries are age of $29 billion dollars a year.! market—is explained by the increas- cause of slight indisposiiion, minor 


this year. Joa —— oe ned — im oe, the y ps “| nie! Peas ing rate of the accumulation of capi-| lay-offs, etc. Let us note that te 
In 1948 the steel industry, with| NOlogical displacement of labor. In| #n@ equipment reached nearly tal seeking employment minimum budget of the De;art 
3 apn 298 7 Q7 ) work-! 1939 the coal industry with 477,- billion. This mounting investment g ak. , . wager 0 - edhe 
an annual average of 537,000 work Even Dr. Leo Barner, chief ment of Labor provides for iot- 


ers, produced 94 million tons of 000 workers produced 446 million! into new plant capacity, with im- . " | 
steel. President David J. McDon-| tons of coal. In 1956 with only, proved mechanization and automa-]economist of Prentice-Hall, noted|ing more than the cost of the main- 
ald of the United Steelworkers re-/ 257,000 workers the output of coal) tion—capacity which in many cases) recently that: “Capacity is mere|tenance and reproduction of t 9 
ported that in 1956, employing an| increased to 532 million tons. Num-/!s outrunning the capacity of the! than adequate in almost every con-! workingman’s family, actually ro 
average of 538,000 workers, it, ber of workers was reduced by sumer line from appliances and more than the value of his labor 
turned out steel at the rate of 125|220,000 while production increased automobiles to textiles.” (N. Y. Her-| power. 
million tons. (Actual output was 10 by 86 million tons. | ‘ald-Tribune, Jan. 20, 1957). Ca-! The situation is meh worse ia 
million less due to the strike). | The effect of mechanization is. pacity is excessive in all these lines/the local distribution and servicing 
Considering that the working) increasingly felt in distribution, | because even at the height of pros-| occupations. An AFL-CIO - re- 
time increased from 39.5 hours a:service, finance, etc., for automa-| perity wages have been kept below | search team found laundry workers 


week to about 40.6 hours, total tion has extended to clerical pro- the level of the minimum city work- in Ashville, N. C., making 45 cents 
number of man-hours of labor in|cesses. The indications are that ers budget of the U. S. Depart- an hour or’ $21.60 for a 48-hour 


1956 was about three percent great-|automation with its concurrent ‘ment of Labor. 7 i'week; women sales clerks in «e- 
er than in 1948. However, the out-| speed-up of labor will continue to The AFL-CIO research division! partment stores earning $18 to $74 


put of steel increased 33 percent. | make rapid strides, perhaps at an- estimates that as of September, | z week (with some getting as hieh 
This clearly leaves no margin for| accelerated rate. | (1956, it would have required steady |as $30) for 41 to 47% hours or 
the absorption of any additional) Readers may recal] the steel employment for 40 hours a week,|more; hotel elevator operators gct- 


workers seeking employment. More) worker from the Philadelphia area’ at $2.12 an hour, ie., $84.80 a'ting $36 every two weeks for a 
than that, any seasonal or eyclic| who wrote to the Daily Worker pe a cd ge SF week, to meet even that minimum/48-hour week. (AFL-CIO News, 
eut in production is bound to re-| (Sept. 24, 1956): “The new U. S.. a: : ga family budget. However, the aver-! Jan. 19, 1957). 

sult in large numbers of unemploy-, Steel plant in Morrisville . . . has ee age weekly gross earnings (before; By reducing the wages ofthe 


ed, as is the case now in the auto-|built a tremendous power plant, taxes, etc.) of the workers in ail} workers below the minimum bu:-g- 
mobile industry. which should employ about 300 manufacturing industries (when/!et, i.e. below the value of their |a- 


The problein, of course is not! workers. There are only 15 trained employed), in 1956 was only bor power, profits or surplus vz! @ 
limited to the auto and steel in-|college boys who read charts and $80.14. ‘are correspondingly — increas: d. 


FRED 
Which? 
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dustries. It affects all Jabor. This! press buttons. . . . More than 90: That leaves the average factory Corporation profits. (before taxes) 


is established authoritatively by a|percent of the workers were elim- 
recent study of Productivity and inated there.” The same steel work- 
Employment by Stephen Raushen-/er reports: “{ worked with a little 
bush of the Public Affairs Insti-| Scotsman who came to this coun- 
tute. It shows that increases in pro-' try recently. He lost 20 pounds in’ 


David J. McDonald, president 
of United Steelworkers, reports 
that steel industry has no margin 
for any additional workers seek- 
ing jobs, though production is at 
all-time high. 


| 


worker, even when fully emploved, skyrocketed from $6.4 billiou ~‘a 
with a deficit of $4.66 a week 1939 to $42.7 billion in. 1955 end 
under the minimum budget, not tojare estimated at $43.4 billion for 
speak of any provision against in-| 1956, an increase of nearly seven 
evitable loss of working time, be- (Continued from Page !1) 
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WORLD OF LABOR 


The Rank and File Upsurge in Steel 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


THE HIGH VOTE re- 
ceived by Don Rarick, who 
ran against David J. Mc- 
Donald for the presidency 
of the United Steelworkers 
of America blew a big fire- 
cracker under the swivel chair 
of many a labor leader. They 
are all pondering the result in 
the steel union for they well 
know that if steelworkers can 
get angry 
enough at their 
leaders to ca: 
tens of tho 
sands of votes 
for rank and 
filers, so can 
others. 


have imagined 

that an ordin- 

ary steelwork- 

er, without money or the back- 
ing of a single paid official or 
stafiman in the union, up. against 
the largest and best financed 
union machine in the country, 
would have even the nerve to 
run, much less succeed in draw- 
ing almost a third of the vote? 


At this writing partial returns 
show McDonald with 148,515 
votes to Rarick’s 63,330 votes. 

McDonald's forces were clear- 
_ly not surprised, They  antici- 

ted the showing of rank and 

le support and worked with all 
the big money and all the trick- 


ery ‘in their’ book, ‘te: whittle: 


down. his: vote. 


amazing thing is 
| + - and file movenient broke through” 
They-eyen“ar- ‘in mitny places, he 8 


ranged what they called a series 
of “working conferences” of lo- 
cal officers in five regions of the 
country, at a cost they an- 
nounced of “over a million dol- 
lars” which were turned, tor all 
practical purposes, into election- 
eering rallies. Rarick hasnt 
even been able to get his name 
into the union’s official paper, 
although the last several issues 
of that monthly were mainly 
election propaganda for McDon- 


ald’s slate. 
® 


THERE WAS even at- 
tempt to red-bait Rarick’s ticket 
with the nonsensical charge of 
“Trotskyism” because one of the 
active campaigners for Rarick 
in Pittsburgh was once known 
to be a member of the Socialist 
Labor Party. McDonald, al- 
though informed that the SLP 
is a sect that has no more to 
do with the Trotskyites than the 
man in the moon, continued to 
shout “Trotskyite.” His boys 
persisted in peddling that lie 
just to have a handle for red 
smearing. 

The Rarick people were able 
to make appeals before locals 
only where they had committee- 
men. It took a person willing 
to invite the wrath of the Me- 
Donald administration upon his 
head, to. campaign for Rarick. 
In some cases violence was used 
against Rarick supporters. The 


ali 


at the ‘rank 


Rarick’s platform was simple: 
a protest against the raise of 
dues from $3 to $5. By impli- 
zation and the nature of the 
campaign waged, the movement 
was a protest against the union’s 
bureaucracy, the high salaries 
for officers ranging to $50,000 
for McDonald, and the demand 
for a restoration of a rank and 
file spirit in the union’s life. 

& 


MOST INTERESTING to me 
in the steel union’s election is 
the clear sign of an awakening 


spirit among its members and a 
developing pressure against the 
bureaucracy from below. And I 
don’t think this is a movement 
limited to the steel industry. 
The workers in other fields are 
no diflerent and are traveling 
the same course. 

Our trade union progressives 
ought to give some serious 
thought to the developments in 
steel. They should not be un- 
derestimated. I know there are 
some, as a couple of letters to 
me showed, who didn’t see much 
in the Rarick campaign: it is 
“just a dues protest”; he has 
nothing else in his program; 
and “nobody knows anything 
about him” etc., etc. I suppose 
if Rarick had about 20 points 
in his platform; he'd be more 
a greeted by these peo- 
ple. 

I can only repeat here what 
I had written during the cam- 


pois i: that I'd: rather see ‘more in 


with just one or two points in 
their program and draw the kind 
of vote he had than candidates 
with long programs that draw 
small votes. Many of our left 
wingers in unions, interested in 
broadening their movements and 
outlook, could learn much from 
the group of steelworkers who 
carried through the Rarick cam- 
paign. | 

The steel ‘election _ plainly 
shows that one of the most dy- 
namic forces motivating rank 
and file movements is the revolt 
against bureaucracy. Discon- 
tent with the bureaucracy is 
common to most unions. This 
discontent overrides many other 


issues and often even supersedes( 


major pork-chop issues. The 
steel union, incidentally, boasts 
of being No. 1 on average wages. 
It probably is, although there 
is dissatisfaction over some eco- 
nomic matters, there is a strong 
indignation against the vast bu- 
reaucratic machine that runs the 
union. The raise in dues simply 
sparked that indignation. 

It is plain for the world to see, 
that men like McDonald. who 
shout above all others of 
“tyranny” in the countries of 
socialism, are just trying to di- 
vert attention from the mass re- 
bellion for democracy in their 


own ranks. 
= 


THE STEEL election shows 
that you can rally the workers 


to fight for DEMOCRACY with-: 
ir unions even if that ‘is- ©’ 


like: Rarick ‘im tintons ;:: sue’ stands alone. - Sarely no“ef- 


fective election campaign can be 
waged within a union if the de- 
mand for democracy and in- 
dignatioa against bureaucracy is 
not included in the program. 
This means, of course, that vou 


cant get far by waging a powder- 


puff campaign. Contrary to 
opinions I often heard that a 
“broad” campaign is the tvpe 
that is least hard-hitting, Rar- 
rick drew a big vote precisely 
because he slammed hard. By 
that I don’t encourage abusive 
language or anything of the sort. 
He directed his ammunition 
with full force at the top bn- 
reaucracy, and the workers ap- 
plauded him for it. That punch 
is often lacking in present-dav 
rank and file campaigns; and 
this is one of the reasons they 
lack popular support. 

One of the main reasons for 
the dormancy that exists in 
much of the present-day trade 
union movement, like in many of 
the steel locals, whose member- 
ship meetings seldom get more 
than 1 percent attendence, is 
this antipathy towards bureau- 
cracy. Most workers have no 
more relation to the union than 
their dues check off or the know!- 
edge they have to be members 
as a condition for a job. The 
worker gets a new appreciation 
of the union when he sees peo- 
ple in its ranks who fight to make 
it: a democratic institution’ in 
which a rank and filer can have 
a sav. He has a new attraction 
for it. | 

The bureaucracy is content 
with dormancy. It's easier to rua 


a union with just paid staffmen 
of rank 


active: 
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Impostor Who Couldn't Imposture sy san max 


LET ME RISE to protest the 
title of “Master Impostor” given 
to Ferdinand Waldo Demara 
jr. by the press and public. 

Thirty - six - year-old }Demara 
was arrested a week ago, you 
will recall, in North Haven, 
Maine, on charges of masque- 
rading as a high school Latin 
and English teacher. He _ has 
also been accused at various 
times of imposturing as a Royal 
Canadian Navy surgeon, a Texas 
prison guard, a Cistercian monk, 
a candidate for Officer School in 
the U.S. Navy and as a teacher 
at two colleges. 

Let me sav right here that 
Ferdinand Waldo Demara jr. 
doesn’t know the first’ thing 
about imposturing. 

Take the most famous ex- 
ploit of this man who _ never 
graduated from high school. 
This came in 1952 when Ferd- 
inand used the name and cre- 
dentials of Dr. Joseph C. Cyr 
of Grand Falls, New Bruns- 
wick, to “swindle” a commis- 
sion as a surgeon in the Royal 
Canadian Navy. 

Demara, or “Dr. Cyr,” sailed 
to Korea as medical officer on 
the destroyer Cayuga. His first 
real test came when the destroy- 
er picked up some South Ko- 
rean casualties. Operating with 
primitive equipment in the 
captains cabin, “Dr. Cyr’ open- 
ed the chest of a soldier and 
removed a bullet lodged near 
the heart. The soldier recov- 
ered in a matter of hours and 
was able to walk off the ship 
unassisted. Swindle, indeed! 

“Dr. Cyr” did not stop there. 
Let us skip over such matters 
as extracting a tooth for the 
ship's captaim., But what do 
you sav to Our “impostor sue- 
cessfully patching up a soldier 
whose rigat lung had heen shot 
aiVvii\ bv a dumdum bullet? Im- 
pos’or indeed! 


As a matter of fact. Demara’s 
fall as a surgeon was the result 


A TURNING POIN 


of doing what he was supposed 
to do so well that he attracted 
more. attention than his docu- 
ments could bear. 


When he turned next to the 
occupation of guard on a Texas 
prison farm, he again did his 
work so conscientiously that peo- 
ple began to notice him—and 
also his likeness to the descrip- 
tions of the by now ‘famous 
“Dr. Cyr.” 

* 


DEMARA BEGAN his career 
of useful work and good deeds 
at the age of 16 when he ran 
away from home, joined the Cis- 
tercian monks, transferred to 
the Brothers of Charity and en- 
listed in the United States Army. 
He went A.W.O.L. but a week 
alter Pearl Harbor he naturally 
saw his duty and joined the 
Navy. He whipped. up a phony 
college background as easily as 
someone else could whip up a 
platter of mashed potatoes and 
convinced the Navy to send him 
to Officer Candidate School. But 
he was too good to remain in- 
conspicuous and it was clear that 
had he remained he would have 
been Chief of Naval Operations 
in no time at all. But this would 
not have been according to reg- 
ulations, so Demara left fast. 

Then he taught at two col- 
leges and no doubt was a fine 
influence on many boys and girls 
and finally moved to North 
Haven, Maine, where he taught 
Latin and English, conducted a 
Sunday school class in the Bap- 
tist Church and organized a Boy 
Scout troop. 

“The people on the island are 
Crazy about him,” said the state 
trooper whose duty it was. to 
inake the arrest. | 

~My two bovs were taught 
1b lim anc they liked lim real 
well, said Caretaker Galon D. 
Brown . of the  Rocketfeller 
ostiate. 

7 


I INSIST that of all Demara’'s 


- Anu Editorial 


NEVER BEFORE in its nearly four decades of exist- 
ence has a Communist Party convention received so much 
coverage in the press as the recently held sixteenth national 
convention of that organization. | 

A new chapter in the history of the Communist move- 


ment in our country has begun. Our readers, both mem- 
bers of the Communist Party and non-members will of 
course not be passive bystanders as events unfold. They 
will help determine the course of the labor and people’s 
movement, the future of our country. In this way they will 
also determnie the future of the Marxist movement in our 
country. 

This means that you will need the Marxist press more 
than ever. What better contribution can you make now, 
at once, than renew your subscription if it has expired or 
expires in the next few weeks, and also send in at least one’ 
new sub. ‘Fhe Worker needs you and you need The Worker, 


—- 


claims to fame, the one that 
doesn't hold up is the claim to 
being an impostor. He can 
claim to be a navy surgeon, a 
philosopher, a prison guard, a 
theologian, a teacher. But he is 
no impostor because the record 
shows him to be a good surgeon, 
a good guard, a fine theologian 
and a first-rate teacher. 

In fact Demara doesn’t know 
the first thing about being an 
impostor, which is a prefession 
in itself and which no one with 
only a few years of high school 
education can really master. 

Why, we have men in gov- 
ernment and industry who have 
devoted their whole lives to im- 
posturing—industrialists who turn 
out marvels of production with- 
out ever touching their hand 
or their mind to the product; 
specialists in the Middle East 
who pretend that S.0.P. means 
Standard Operating Procedure 
while to them it really means 
Standard Oil Profits: statesmen 
who talk about a vacuum in the 
Mediterranean region when they 
mean Socony-Vacuum; congress- 
men who pretend to stand up- 
on the U.S. Constitution but 
who walk all over it. 

These people are really mas- 
ters of their trade. They never 
feel they are too old or too ex- 
perienced to Jearn and are al- 
ways ready for some new foray 
into the delicate art of decep- 
tion. 

Ferdinand Wald Demara jr. 
cannot expect even to be men- 
tioned along with masters like 
these. As an impostor he is a 
rank impostor. 
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HAPPY BIRTHDAY! 

TOMORROW, FEB. 25, Wil- 
liam Z. Foster’ will be 76 years 
old. One of the outstanding or- 
ganizers and strategists that the 


American trade union movement 
has produced, he has for vealrs 
he Cli a leader ol the Communist 
Party and a foremost fighter for 
socialism. In his book, “The Twi- 
light of World Capitalism,” Fos- 
ter wrole: 

“My life in the labor, Left- 
wing, and Communist movement 
has been a very happy one, It 
has given me the opportunity to 
do the thing closest to my heart 
and mind — to fight against re- 
actionary Capitalism and for pro- 
gressive socialism. From my ear]- 
iest youth I have always felt a 
great pride in being a worker, 
and it has ever been a matter of 
the deepest satisfaction to me to 
be able ‘to identify myself so 
closely with the struggles of the 
working class.” 

Warm birthday greetings and 
wishes for many more years of 
service from The Worker and 


Daily Worker staftsl 
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THE PRACTICAL ISSUE 


IN THE SENATE and House hearings on civil rights 
legislation two bills have emerged in the spotlight. One is 
the Administration “package,” sponsored in the Senate by 
Sen. Everett Dirksen (R-IIl), and the House version intro- 
duced by Rep. Kenneth Keating (R-NY); the other is the 
bill introduced by Rep. Emmanuel Celler (D-NY) in the 
House and Sen. Thomas Henning (D-Mo) in the Senate. 


The two bills are almost identical except that the 
Celler-Hennings measure calls for criminal sanctions for 
interference with the right to vote, while the Republican 
bill limits relief to civil action in the federal courts. Both 
bills would establish a civil rights commission and would 
grant new powers to the Attorney General and the Jus- 
tice Department to process complaints of civil rights vio- 
lations. | 

Testimony before Congressional committees has re- 
vealed that the main supporters of civil rights legislation— 
the NAACP, labor unions, and the 22 national organiza- 
tions allied with the NAACP—favor concentration on the 
Administration measure as a ‘rock bottom” minimum, in 
the language of Roy Wilkins, NAACP executive secretary. 


The reason for stipporting the Administration measure 
is frankly that of practicality. For with those Republican 
Senators who traditionally vote with the Dixiecrats as 
sponsors of the measure, it is felt that the way is paved 
to break any possible filibuster. Another is that there is 
the possibility of broad bipartisan unity “in and outside 
of Congress,” as Walter Reuther, AFL-CIO United Auto- 
mobile Workers President, testified. 

This stand is put forward as a “compromise” in order 
to break the 80-year Congressional deadlock on all civil 
rights legislation. And there is more optimism than here- 
tofore that the deadlock will be broken this year. Also 
expressed with this optimism is the opinion that all the 
other measures are needed, including an anti-lynching 
bill and FEPC legislation. 

But with a minimum protection of the right to vote, 
Wilkins indicated in his testimony, much of the civil rights 
burden might be lifted from Congress and transferred to 
the state legislatures—in southern states where Negroes 
are at present unable, due to vote restrictions, to make 
their voices heard. 

Against this background the statement issued by the 
Democratic policy committee called on Democratic Con- 
gressmen to support only those measures introduced by 
Democrats. The need now is not for partisan bills and par- 
tisan fights over them, but real bi-partisan concentration 
on the bill which concededly has the best chance of pas- 


sage. 


PENS VS. H-BOMBS 


HERE IS a ghost story that's true. 

In an A and H-bomb attack 50 percent of the Amex 
ican people would be killed, regardless. of shelters, Va 
Peterson, Civil Defense Administrator, told a House Gov- 
ernment Operations Subcommittee last week. 

Put that in your mental pipe and smoke it. During 
the last election campaign Adlai Stevenson, responding 
to public sentiment, proposed a halt to tests of large hydro- 
gen bombs. Eisenhower found all sorts of reasons for say- 
ing No. 

The Soviet, Indian, Japanese government have urged 
halting the tests. This could be the first step toward ban- 
ning the bomb completely—toward saving the lives of 
$5 million Americans. 

Besides feeding the danger of a future atomic war, the 
tests pour into the air a deadly poison, strontium-90, that 
is absorbed into the human system like calcium waich it 
resembles. For many weeks The Worker has been warm- 
ing about the strontium-90 menace in a series of articles 
by Virginia Gardner. | 

The Eisenhower Administration not only vetoes every 
proposal to curb the bomb, but is expanding preparations 
for large-scale nuclear warfare. A recent Washington dis- 
patch reports that our government is planning to stock- 
pile nuclear warheads on foreign soil for use by NATO 


troops in case of war. In fact, every U. S. overseas base— 
there are hundreds of them—will be equipped with these 
fiendish weapons. 

Is it any wonder that our country is not exactly popu- 
lar in so many parts of the globe? 

And what about every second American who will die 
a horrible death if we don’t reach agreement with the So- 
viet Union to end the A and H-bomb race? 

Dear reader: Walk, don’t run, to the nearest sheet of 
writing paper. You have a Congressman, two Senators 
and a President. Do something about it. 


: 


| 
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Packed University Hall Hears Gates, Prof. Debate 


By JAMES DOLSEN 


PHILADELPHIA—When John 
Cates, editor-in-chief of the 
Daily Worker and The Worker, 
addressed some 500 University 
of Pennsylvania students in Die- 
sy Hall, Friday afternoon, 

eb. 15, he spoke in reality to 
many thousands, perhaps the 

majority of the more than 15,000 
students enrolled in that institu- 
tion. | 

The Daily Pennsylvanian, the 
organ of the student body, fea- 
tured the event in its issues of 
the preceding day, the day of the 
meeting itself, and the follow- 
ing Monday. 

The issue of Feb. 14 ran a 
front-page full column _ story 
with Gates’ picture. The Feb. 
15 issue devoted half of its sec- 
ond page to the meeting. 

The Monday edition ran on 
the front page under a six-col- 
‘umn banner headline a four- 
“column picture of the packed- 
in audience, with the two other 
columns—one on each side—de- 
scribing the gathering and quot- 
ing the main points that Gates 
made. Half of the second page 
Was given over to a feature story 
around Gates and his opponent 
in the debate, Dr. J. Roffe Wike, 
professor of political science at 
the university, and to pictures of 
the speakers and listeners. 
The Philadelphia Daily News 
in its issue of Feb. 16 splashed 
the debate on its feature _pic- 
torial page, with cuts showing 
the speakers and a section of 
the keenly listening crowd. The 
Bulletin and the Inquirer each 
ran short announcements that 
the mecting would be held de- 
spite advice to the contrary by 
facualty members. Both papers 
ignored the event when it took 
place. 

A tape recording of the speak- 
ing was broadcast over a local 
Station and then rebroadcast on 
Monday. Gates thus spoke to 
hundreds of thousands through- 
out this area, emphasizing his 
contention in the discussion that 
the American Communist Party 
has a future and outlining some 
of the ways in which the Com- 
munists of this country expect 
to contribute to its welfare and 
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Gates Says CP Wants Political 


Gates Receives 
‘Open Hearing’ 
In Dietrich Hall 


by Arthur C. Pariente 


The doors of Dietrich Hall, 
the building sometimes called 
ty “e . de 


ie Sg 


Suz, - 


» 


Mone 


The Daily Pennsylvanian at the U of P gave the top 
half of its front page on Monday to reporting the Gates- 
Wike debate. Between the two stories on the debate the 


win the support of the people 
for socialism. 

I AM reversing the usual pat- 
tern of reporting first the re- 
marks of the speakers because 
the wide publicity which the 
debate got is such an outstand- 
ing feature. 

However, what was said is al- 
so very important, as is the re- 
ception given Gates remarks by 
the audience. The student paper 
noted that Dietrich Hall is 
“sometimes called the ‘Citadal 
of the Money Changers”, a 
comment which may indicate a 
healthy reaction to the tight 
grip over our institutions of 
higher learning by the big bank- 
ers and industrialists. 

Reference to what the student 
daily considered Gates’ most 
important points will be illu- 
minating. Its report of the meet- 
ing was headlined clear across 
the top of the front page: 
“Gates Says CP Wants Politi- 
cal Realignment.” 

This new political alignment, 
its reporter quoted Gates as 
Saying, “is a prerequisite for 
American socialism” in_ the 
particular road that the Ameri- 
can people take towards that 
goal as this realignment is also 


a — 


JOSEPH CLARK 
THE AIR was filled with 


of Israeli ships through the Gulf 


of Aqaba. The Secretary of State, 
hedged and indicated that the 


“a necessary step to the peaceful 
acceptance of socialism in the 
U.S.” 

“Each country, the reporter 
quoted Gates, “will reach so- 
cialism in its own way. Social- 
ism in the U.S. will be different 
from that in any other country.” 

The student daily was im- 
pressed by Gates’ rejection of 
any doctrine that the Commu- 
nist Party is “infallible” or that 
Communists as such are “God's 
chosen people.” It quoted the 
criticism by Communists of the 
mistakes of their party, an atti- 
tude emphasized by Gates. 

Dr. Wike replied that Gates 
and his associates in the Com- 
munist Party were “still profes- 
sional revolutionists.” He said 
that Gates’ reinterpretation of 
Communism showed that he 
was carrying on “in the great 
tradition of his mentor, Lenin.” 
Wike said he resented the at- 
tempt of the Communists to 
present themselves as liberals in 
the Jackson-Jefferson tradition. 

Gates dealt largely with the 
recent Communist Party nation- 
al convention and its decisions 
for greater democratization of 
the organization and a_ closer 
tieup of all party activities with 


lines be effective? Could the sov- 
ereignty of the Middle East coun- 
tries be protected—including Egyp- 


or 
a oe _ Py tis 
tare - Pts tae 
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Realignment 


‘Worker’ Editor 
Debates Future 
Of American C P 


by Charles H. MacNamara 
John S. Gates, editor-in- 
chief of the Daily Worker, 


4) 


Pe! 


thee 


il 


Daily Pennsylvanian published a photograph of the room 


where the debate took place. 


crowded into the 250 capaci 


the mainstream of workingclass 
struggle, the struggle of the Ne- 
gro people for their rights in 
the South and the issue of 
world peace. 

The convention, Gates said, 
“charted an American road to 
socialism.” 

“We dedicated ourselves to 
help build a big peoples’ alli- 
ance against monopoly,’ he said. 
“The good of America requires 
at this stage the weakening of 
the grip of these monopolies on 
our economy and political life.” 

To achieve this, Gates con- 
tinued, the Communists pledg- 
ed themselves to bring about 
a “new political realignment,” 
the “formation of a mass politi- 
cal party which will express the 
interests of the anti-monopoly 
alliance.” It was uncertain, 
Gates said, what form this rea- 
lignment would take. Neverthe- 
less, this “new political realign- 
ment is the historic goal of the 
present stage of American de- 
velopment and the prerequisite 
for any advance toward social- 
ism.” 

The students seemed impress- 
ed with the stress laid on the 
possibility of a peaceful, con- 


More than 400 persons 
ty room, the DP said. — 


ist system and its view that so- 
cialism will come about in this 
country only when the majority 
of its working people are con- 
vinced of the. pressing need for 
such a drastic change. 

+ 


AFTER PRESENTATION 
by Gates and Dr. Wike of their 
opposing positions, there were 
many questions from the audi- 
ence. The Daily Pennsylvanian 
noted that only one question 
was addressed to Dr. Wike. It 
was evident the students want- 
ed the Communist explanation 
that party’s position. 

Although the debate began 
at one oclock it was nearly 
four before Gates managed to 
get away, and even then stu- 
dents still had questions they 
wanted answered. 

I asked several standing 
around what they thought of the 
affair. They said it had been 
exceedingly worth while. “What 
we needed!” was the way one 
laconically expressed his opin- 
ion. 

The Philadelphia Daily News 
in its story of the affair noted 
sarcastically that “Franklin Field 
(referring to the university) is 
still standing!” 


= 


stitutional transition to a social- 


Mid-East Crisis; How They Solved Another 


‘it was passed, was being used to that the suffering and miseries of 


line up Arab states against the So- 
‘viet Union. And of course the So- 


* 7 47 
the Jewish people are beyond de- 
scription. It would be difficult to 


recrimination as well as states- Israelis would not get the guar-tian rights to the Suez canal as viet Union’ mounted a_ counter-|express by mere figures the losses 
men flying for hurried consul- | antees implied by the original dec-| well as the rights of Israel and all 


tations about the Midle East 
crisis. 

President Eisenhower put up his 
golf sticks and shotguns and board- 
ed a plane at Thomasville, Ga., to 
return to the capital. Israeli Am- 
bassador_Abba Eban flew to Jeru-| 
salem for an urgent meeting with’ 
Prime Minister Ben Gurion. Chief; 
U.S. delegate in UN, Henry Cabot! 
Lodge, flew a shuttle service be- 
tween Washington and New York 
tryang to get the American line on 
Israel straight. 


Whatever the line Eisenhower 
and Dulles worked out, public 
opinion in this country seemed 
strongly opposed to _ sanctions 
against Israel. The President had’ 
offered what appeared to be fair 
ee to Israel regarding the| 

aza strip and Gulf of Aqaba. The’ 
President said he would support 
Israel's right to free passage 
through the Gulf of Aqaba and 
the Strait of Tiran connecting with 
the Red Sea. Eisenhower also 
promised to support the stationing 
of UN forces between Israelis and| 
Egyptians in the Gaza strip. But 
still the Israelis refused to leave 
the territory they invaded. | 


* 


THE STUBBORNNESS of the; 
Israelis after they got these pledges, 
_ could be understood only against 
the background of two develop- 
ments. One was a statement by 
John Foster Dulles when he was 
asked by reporters if the U.S.) 


| 


would actually protect the passage But could UN action along these The Ike Doctrine, even before 


laration. 


But more important is the news|the Suez canal and the Gulf of port in Egypt, 
‘about an oil pipeline now being Aqaba? 


rushed to completion in Israel. It 


pleted to Beersheba. When it is 
finished it will provide an alter- 
_ route to the Suez Canal for 
oil. 


The French and the British, recognize the right of the state of 


whose control over the Suez canal 
has been broken by the Egyptian 


nations to free navigation in both 


The UN could do this job only 


goes from Elath at Aqaba and will if it had the moral and material 4mong 
|terminate at Sukraer on the Medi- backing of both the U.S. and the 


terranean. So far it kas been com-| Soviet Union. 


Similarly with the prospects of 
negotiating a more permanent Is- 
raeli-Arab settlement. So far, most 


of the Arab states have refused to’ 


Israel to exist as an independent 
state. Obviously a setlement re- 


offensive against the Eisenhower 
Doctrine, winning widespread sup- 
Svria and also to 
some extent in Saudi Arabia. The 
major reason for the Soviet appeal 
the Arab lands was the 
outspoken support by the Soviet 
‘Union to the national liberation 
movement directed against impe- 
rialist control and domination in the 
oil rich region. 


' 


THE RECENT appointment of 
Andrei Gromyko as Soviet foreign 


liberation movement (and by the quired that Israel and the Arab ten years ago, when this statesman 
American push into the so-called/lands be brought together around} outlined a Middle East policy based 


vacuum) are counting on this oil /a single table. Such a prospect was|on_ recognition of the national, 


pipe line. The Israelis believe it 


gives them a trump and a counter cumstance—that America wd the, the Middle East. 


to the Suez. 
. 


BUT WHILE public opinion 


here strongly supported Israel's! , 
idemands for security it was doubt-| between the U.S. and U.S.S.R. Soviet government at that time 
ful that this support would extend! were such that it hardly seemed! was motivated in large part by its) hands of the Fascist hangmen ex- 


a pipe dream except in one Clir- 


Soviet Union got together for that 


end, 


_ 
LAST WEEK the recriminations 


rights of both Jews and Arabs in 
In 
‘speech on May 14, 1947, Gromyko 
‘laid the basis for the UN action in 


accepting partition and setting up 


the state of Israel. Undoubtedly the 


minister recalled a time, nearly 


a historic 


and sacrifices of the Jewish people 
at the hands of the fascist oc- 
cupiers. In the territories where the 
Hitlerites were in control, the 
Jews suffered almost complete ex- 
tincton. The total number of the 
‘Jews who fell at the hands of the 
Fascist hangmen is something in 
the neighborhood of six million. 
‘Only about one and a half mil- 
lion Jews survived the war in 
| Western Europe.” 

There was a sharp reminder for 
the Western powers in that 1947 
Gromyko speech, which is singular- 
ly timely for the situation today 
among the powers in both East 
and West. “The fact that not a 
single Western European state,” 
Gromyko said, “has been in a posi- 
tion to guarantee the defense of 
the elementary rights of the ee 
people or compensate them for the 
violence thev have suffered at the 


to paying a premium for military)likely that both could cooperate’ support of the colonial peoples ‘plains the asviration of the Jews 


aggression. Sympathetic 


the American labor movement and lems. The Administration continued | ported 


self-determination which 


though | on)settlement of Middle East prob-; striving, The Soviet Union sup-! for the creation of a state of their 


‘own. It would be unjust not to take 


liberals have been to Israel there|to press, for example, for the Eisen-| meant getting the British out) this into account and to deny the 
was general opposition to the|hower Doctrine. This would grant of Palestine. But it was ulso m0- right of the Jewish people to the 
armed invasion of Egyptian terri-|a blank check to the President for! tivated by an important and tragic) realization of such an aspiration.” 


tory. 
Israel was, therefore, under 


strong pressure to go along with a: 


United Nations solution of the 
crisis. Outlines of such an UN 
solution have already been indi- 
cated by the efforts of Dag Ham- 
marskjold, UN general secretary to 
use UN forces as a shield between 
Israeli and Arab troops. 


‘military and financial intervention 


: in the Middle East. 


Its major purpose was indicated 
in the Seventh wooing of Saudi Ara- 
‘bia of Iraq, of other Arab lands, 
and of Egypt too, by the Adminis- 
tration. To bribe the rulers of the 
Arab lands remained a major if 
unspoken purpose of the Eisen- 
hower Doctrine. 


=: 


‘aftermath of the war. 

“As is well known,” Gromyko 
told the UN General Assembly, 
“the aspirations of an important 
part of the Jewish people are 
bound up with the question of 
Palestine. . . . The Jewish people 


suffered extreme misery and de- 
privation during the last war. It 
can be sajd, without, exaggeration, 


9 


The aspiration for independent 
existence is common both to the 
Arab peoples and the state of Is- 
rael. A guarantee for such inde- 
pendence is being sought in United 
Nations. But it can acquire sub- 
istance only in the same way that 
the Palestine question was resolved 
in 1947 by UN—through joint, or 
at least parallel, action by the U.S. 
and the Soviet Union, . ; 
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Monopoly Takes Over Patents 
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Do Labor Unions Need a Daily Newspaper? 
Labor's Daily Said: — 


In a letter addressed to all international union presi- 
dents, ITU President Woodruff Randolph asked for vital 
information on their attitude toward Labors Daily and 
asked them personally to express a frank opinion as to 
ihe soundness of the following conclusion: 


“After four years of publishing a daily labor news- 
paper called ‘Labor’s Daily,’ we conclude that the 
labor movement does not want such a paper.” 


That sterile no man’s land, 
somewhere between union head- 
quarters and the union member's 
easy chair,| has been a barren 
morass overt which no daily la- 
bor news travels. 

Until the! International Typo- 
graphical Union sponsored La- 
bors Daily| in 1952 there had 
not been even one venturesome 
risk across this uncharted field. 


All international unions, state 
federations of labor, central Ja- 
bor unions and members of 
Congress have received Labor's 
Daily without charge. In four 
years’ time there was plenty of 
opportunity to judge the merits 
and need for Labor's Daily. Now 
after more than four years. of 
trying to establish a line of com- 
munication between the union 
headquarters and_ the ° union 
members home, it appears the 
Jack of interest in union matters 
may block up the daily How of 
union news. 


The union headquarters seems 
satisfied to file union news and 
information. 

The union member seems sat- 
isfied to let his local handle 
union matters; he being too will- 
ing to receive his economic edu- 
cation from the daily comic strip, 
display of disaster happenings 
furnished by the daily newspap- 
ers, TV, and radio. 

Having drawn from experi- 
ences as spousor of Labors 


Daily the President of the ITU 
addressed a letter to the heads 
of all International Unions 
pointing out that after four 
— of publishing a daily la- 
or newspaper results indicat- 
ed the labor movement did not 
want a daily labor paper. 

From the 136 letters sent out 
by President Woodruff Ran- 
dolph of the ITU only 57—less 
than half—took the time to re- 
ply. Twenty-four indicated they 
1eld the opinion the labor 
movement did not want a daily 
labor paper. Twenty - one 
thought otherwise and twelve 
had no opinion. 

Forty-four had nice things to 
say about Labor’s Daily and 
liked its news and editorial con- 
tent. Four thought the contents 
not what they desired while 
nine were without opinions. 


Where do we go from here? 
Responses from the rank-and- 
file have not been encouraging, 
A direct question to the top 
echelon of the American labor 
movement, while bringing some 
bouquets offers little tangible 
support or encouragement. 

May we suggest a reading of 
the tabulation, the comment and 
a study of the effort already put 
forth by the ITU? 

We are ready to check the 
next move to the American labor 
movement for its final and per- 
manent decision. 


Tabulation of Results 


Number of letters sent out to International presidents 


Number of replies received 


136 


Number who did not reply____-___-___-_- F 
“Labor Movement Does Not Want Daily Labor Paper’: 


Disagree 
No Opinion 


la 


the chances of stirring up the necessary interest is slim. 

That’s the conclusion reached by an organization that has tried 
—the International Typographical Union. 

For the past four years the union has published—at a consider- 
able financial loss—a lively tabloid under the title, Labor's Daily. 

The union decided recently to take stock of its efforts, It under- 
took to ask the officers of the U. S. labor movement a frank ques- 
tion: Do U. S..unions want a daily labor newspaper? 


We present excerpts from some of the answers. 


‘ 
A DAILY labor newspaper is desirable in the United States, but 


aid 


ONE OF THE RESULTS of 
the growing monopolization of 
U.S. industry is the monopoliza- 
tion of the patent field. Inven- 


tions, which were once the prod- 
uct of individual craftsmen and 
ingenious innovators have be- 
come in great part the product 
of modern industry, and the 
property of the big corporations. 

An analysis by the Senate Ju- 
diciary Committee, shows that 
between 1939 and 1955— 

® Corporations received six 
of every ten patents issued. 

© One. of every five patents 
issued has gone to one of 50 
corporations. 

Here is a list of the 50 corpo- 
rations showing the number of 
patents issued to them during 
the 1939-1956 period: 

Amer. Telephone & Telegraph 
General Electric 10,757 
American Telephone and 

Telegraph _ . 8,539 
Westinghouse Electric _. 7,567 
DuPont - 


General Motors _____-_- 4.041 
Eastman Kodak 3,784 
Bendix Aviation 3,118 
American Cyanamid __._ 2,872 
United Shoe Machinery ._ 2,461 
Phillips Petroleum 2,424 


General Aniline & Film_ 1,919 
Dow Chemical _. 1,884 
Minneapolis-Honeywell _ 1,813 
Monsanto Chemica] ___. 1,747 
Socony Mobil wildest 
Universal Oil Products __ 1,665 
Union Carbide & Carbon 1,645 
B. F. Goodrich - . Looe 
United States Rubber __ 1,469 
Hartford National Bank & 
Trust Co. na? 
Intern t Busines Machines 1,410 
Intern’ Standard Electric 1,406 
Standard Oil. Indiana __ 1,393 
International Harvester __ 1,39] 
United States Steel 
Celanese 
Deere 
Texas - te 
Hercules Powder ___- 
Internt Telephone & Tele- 
CE ol head es RE 
ee ee & .... 1,089 
Imperial Chemical Indus- 
tries, Ltd. (Gt. Britain) 1,030 
Associated Telephone & 
eee cL Lae 
Curtiss-Wright ..____.. 964 
Rayetheon Manufacturing 
Allied Chemical & Dye . 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Corp. 
Wingtoot 
American Viscose 
American Can 
United Aircraft 
Borg-Warner 
Philco - 
Rohm & Hass __ 


935 
914 


964 


788 
Olin Mathieson Chemical 779 


—_ 
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Old Militant Spirit 
Is Lacking 


Editor, Labor Daily: 

“I think there is a great need 
and desire for a good labor daily 
newspaper and ‘Labor's Daily 
meets this need. . . . The labor 
unions and their members will 
not respond with subscriptions 
to give the financial support necs- 
sary to sustain a daily labor 
newspaper. ... In fact, I dont 
think 10 percent of the total 
membership read the publica- 
tions of the individual organiza- 
tions. We spend more than 
$400,000 a year for two publica- 
tions distributed to our members 
and it is quite apparent to me 
very few of our members read 
our publications. 


“The most difficult problem 
facing the trade union move- 
ment today is the lack of direct 
contact between the members 
and the officers. The members 
refuse to attend lodge meetings 
in substantial numbers and they 
do not read the publications of 
the labor unions. They are too 
busy watching TV, listening to 
the radio or taking a ride in the 
family car and engaging in other 
amusements. 

The old militant trade union 
spirit is lacking. Things have 
come to the workers through 
their labor unions with little or 
no direct sacrifice by the indi- 
vidual members. The standard of 
living has been greatly improved, 
affording opportunities for re- 
laxation and social activities that 
command their preferred atten- 
tion. 

We. are endeavoring through 
every available means to reach 
our people to correct this condi- 
tion. Frankly, we have not found 
the answer.” 


—GEORGE M. HARRISON, 
Grand President, Brother- 
hood of Railway Clerks. 

* 


Sorely Needed in 
These Critical Times 


The one thing I do know 
is that I have read the paper for 
nearly four years since its in- 
ception in an attempt to learn all 
that I could about the nation’s 
only labor daily. 

And maybe, too, that some 
of the readers have been taking 
Labor's Daily much too lightly. 
However, I cannot agree with 
such a view, for even a labor 
publication, as has been pro- 
posed, must be able to creep 


. long before it is able to walk, 


doubters to the contrary. The 
right time has arrived to push 
the button and walk. Do the ayes 
have it? 


As I said above, I have watch- 
ed Labor’s Daily from almost the 
beginning and find it fast be- 
coming the National Voice of 
Labor. It certainly has my 
hearty approval as such. I opine, 
too, that this same _ thought 
might prevail in the minds of 
every reader. Certainly, a na- 
tional labor daily is sorely need- 
ed in these critical and trying 
times of the nation’s history. 
And the BIG BOYS are rock- 
ing NOW! 7 

True, the Republicans have 
won a President but the Demo- 
crats and labor have won a 
greater victory at a time when 
every voting and working man 
and woman, union and non- 
union should stand up and be 
counted. 

Certainly the President and 
Congress will be closely watch- 

in the months to follow for 
labor and the people are paying 


close attention as the New Year 
looms ahead, so— 

“Push, don’t pull—do not rock 
the boat’ in the big New Year 
of 1957 with the National Voice 
of Labor aboard! 

A. iB. G. 


* 
A Good Organ 
For Labor's Cause 


“In the first place, may I say 
that I think Labor’s Daily, pub- 
lished by the International Typo- 
graphical Union, is a good, 
sound, and constructive organ for 
the advancement of the cause of 
labor. I read it with great inter- 
est and profit. I greatly regret 
that it does not receive the gen- 


‘eral support of labor but, accord- 


ing to your observations, it does 
not appear that labor wants such 
a paper. Probably it is due to the 
existence of official organs pub- 
lished by the respective unions. 
But of course, these organs do 
not fulfill the need of a daily 
labor organ.” 

A. PHILLIP RANDOLPH, 

International President, Bro. 

Sleeping Car Porters 

* 


Daily Labor Paper 
An Important Challenge 

“In response to your letter of 
Sept. 21, I should like to advise 
that I consider the development 
of an effective labor daily news- 
paper to be one of the most im- 
portant challenges and oppor- 
tunities which confronts the 
united labor movement. 

“Now that we have achieved a 
united labor movement, I feel 
that the question of developing 
effective means of communica- 
tion with the great mass of our 
membership is a matter of com- 
yelling urgency. Certainly a daily 
abor paper is one of the essen- 
tial instruments of communica- 
tion. 

“I do not in any way under- 
estimate the cost or the diffi- 
culties involved in the building 
of a labor paper. I do believe, 
however, that the united labor 
movement has the resources if 
we can but get the united will 
and determination on the part 
of the leadership.” 

WALTER P. REUTHER, 
President, VAWICIO 
. 


Union Didn't Take 


Sufficient Interest 
“I am sorry to learn of the lack 
of response to your paper for 
there is no question in my mind 
but that it is a good paper and 
the small number of paid sub- 
scribers is surprising in view of 
the fact that it is the only daily 
in the labor movement. We of 
the American Federation of Mu- 
sicians, are probably as guilty as 
anyone else because we have not 
taken sufficient interest in the 
paper outside of reading it care- 
fully every day when it reaches 
my office, but I still think the 
fact that the AFL-CIO has an 
official publication is the main 
reason for the difficulty Labor’s 
Daily has encountered in obtain- 
ing paid subscriptions.” 
JAMES P. PETRILLO, 
Pres. Am. Fed. of Musicians 


No Appeal to 
Average Worker 


“In reply, my own observation 
would lead me to come to the 
same conclusion. I believe this 
statement is made objectively 
although I sometimes suspect 
that I am influenced in my think- 
ing on this matter by my own 
philosophy on political and eco- 
nomic subjects and my own taste 
in jiterary style and treatment of 
newspaper reportin 


"Frankly, it has beeit my dé! 


to die it d : 
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sire to see a labor paper a little 
more factual than those that have 
come under my observation, but 
even so I do not see that the 
rank and file of labor union 
members are interested to the ex- 
tent of buying and supporting 
even the best edited Jabor daily, 
because local news and familiar 
features have the appeal to the 
average worker for what limited 
time he can. spend in reading a 
newspaper. 

“I know you will understand I 
have endeavored to give you my 
viewpoint without pulling punch- 
es but I have no hesitancy in 
stating that Labor’s Daily in spite 
of the above comments is by far 
the best labor newspaper I have 
seen. 

WILFRIED T. CONNELL, 

Pres., Int] Photo-Engravers 
- 


Daily Paper Serves 
A Real Need 


“I don’t think there is any 
doubt that in the few years La- 
bor’s Daily has been in existence 
it has served a real need in the 
labor movement, and that it 
should be continued if at all pos- 
sible. It provides trade unions 
with a voice and a source of in- 
formation that are not available 
anywhere else. The paper has al- 
ready earned a respected place 
for itself with its readers. “Cov- 
erage is very good and the stories 
are well written. 


“I know that this does not 
solve the basic problem of how to 
get wider circulation. We will be 
glad to cooperate in any way we 
can to the extent that we are 
able, and will be happy to urge 
our members to subscribe.” 


RALPH HELSTEIN, 
Pres. United Packinghouse 


Workers — 
* 


NAM Wolves Are 
Waiting Outside 
EVERETT, Wash. 

I knew that Labor's Daily was 
having a rough time of it, but I 
didn't think it was quite that bad. 
However, more appalling than 
the lack of financial support was 
the expression of opinion by lead- 
ers in the field of labor, men who 
are supposed to know what a 
struggle it has been for labor 
to achieve its present position. 
Labors Daily is more badly 
needed than ever, because the 
wolves of the NAM and the 
Chamber of Commerce are just 
waiting hungrily on the sidelines 
to swallow its carcass. 

Labor has made great strides 
in the past 30 years, to be sure, 
but its enemies are over alert 
to put it back into the chains of 
slavery, and just because daily 
news today brings happy reports 
of advances in wages and bene- 
fits, there can be no assurance 
that that good news will con- 
tinue indefinitely. | 

Prosperity, what there is of it, 
can disappear just as quickly as 
a desert mirage (which it some- 
what resembles at present). 

If the unions of this country 
let Labor’s' Daily die, then they 
have lost another friend. If or- 
ganized labor hasn’t got the guts 
and determination to support it- 
self, why should any of the rest 
of us give it any support and beat 
our brains out to present an hon- 
est and truthful picture to the 
bewildered public. The commer- 
cial press already does an excel- 
lent job of presenting labor as an 
ogre—if it allows Labor’s Daily 
es the name! 


We Still Fight Gloriously 
For Civil and Social Rights 


By DOXEY A. WILKERSON 


JUST half a century ago, the militant little band of Negro intellectuals who form- 
ed the Niagara Movement went on a pilgrimage to the scene of John Brown’s martyr- 
dom near Harper’s Ferry. There—at dawn, barefooted—they made this solemn vow: “We 


Born February 23, 1868 


shall not be satisfied with less than 
our full manhood rights. We claim 
for ourselves every right that be- 
longs to a free-born American; civil 
and social, and until we get these 
rights we shall never cease to pro-| 
test and assail the ears of America 
with the stories of its shameful 
deeds toward us.” | 

And they went on to spell out 
the civil rights om for which 
the Negro people have been strug-} 
pling ever since—“manhood suf- 
rage’; an end to “discrimination 
in public accommodations”; the 
right to associate with such peo- 
ple as wish to associate with us’; 
“the laws enforced against rich as! 
well as por. against capitalists as} 
well as laborers, against white as 
well as black”; and finally “we' 
want our children educated.” | 

One of these men—William Ed- 
ward Burghardt DuBois—is still 
fighting gloriously to implement 
the vision of the Niagarists; and so 
effectively has he impressed this 
nave as an integral part of all 
mankinds quest for freedom and 
security and peace that progres- 
sive men and women in alm»pst 
every nation of the world now join 
in celebrating his 89th birthday. 

* 

THE young Dr. DuBois went to. 
Atlanta University in 1897 to pion- 
eer in developing a systematic, 
rounded, 100-year program of 
studies of Negro life, operating on 
“the firm belief that race prejudice 
was based on widespread ignor-| 
ance, and that the “long-term rem-| 
edy was Truth: carefully gathered 
scientific proof that neither color 
nor race determine the limits of a 
mans capacity or desert.” 

He began to produce these 
studies, one a year for more than. 
a decade, on selected aspects of! 
Negro life. His plan was te repeat 
them, in a recurring cycle of ten 
studies in succeeding decades— 
“until gradually a foundation of 
carefully ascertained fact would 
build a basis of} knowledge, broad 
and sound enotgh to be called: 
scientific in the; best sense of that: 
term.” ) : 


@ 

But DuBois’s outlook for a serene 
life of scholarship was) soon shat- 
tered by the murderous, racist vio- 
lence directed against his people 
with the maturing of U. S. imperial- 
ism around the turn of the century. 
He tells us: 


“I faced situations which called! 
—shrieked—for action, even before 
any detailed, scientific study could 

ssibly be prepared. . . . I saw be- 
ore me a problem that could net 
await the last word of science, but 
demanded immediate action to pre- 
vent social death.” 


And so it was that, in 1910 at 
the age of 42, W. E. B. DuBois left 
the relative calm of academic life 
and plunged into the urgent prac- 
tical struggles “Along the Color 
Line’—as a founder and leader of 
the National Association for the Ad-' 
vancement of Colored People, and,’ 
until 1932, as the fighting editor 
of its magazine Crisis. He con-' 
tinued the highly pevepiing student 
of society; but he had come -to 
understand that “there could be no’ 


7 


{can Negro people from 1876, has 


Dr. DuBois as a youth at Fisk University, Nashville, Tennessee, 


| in 1887. He was editor of the college monthly, took part in the po- 


litical life of the community, and taught in rural schools during va- 


the arena of social conflict—the one 


lcontinuously reinforcing and deep- 


ening the other. It is a rare synthe- 


/ 


Lenin—and it has led to one of the 
most productive lives of our time. 
On the one hand, here is the au- 


| 
bined with practical leadership in'sis—reminiscent of a Marx or a,er for peace (including the found- 
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| No Less Than “Our Full Manhood Rights 


From the Winston Salem 
Journal and Sentinel article en- 
titled “The NAACP ...A Look 
at the Record and Plans of One 
of the Nation’s Most Controver- 
sial Organizations” (reprinted as 
a folder by the NAACP): 


“This policy of self-improve- 
ment did not satisfy militant 
young Negro intellectuals like 
W. E. B. DuBois, then a teacher 
in a Negro school in Atlanta. 

“DuBois -openly broke with 
Booker T. Washington in 1905. 
He challenged the older man’s 
philosophy of compromise and © 
self improvement, saying that 
the Negro must fight for certain 
fundamental civil rights before 
self improvement was _ really 
possible. 


“In 1905 DuBois called his fol- 
Se 


thor of such solid and definiti-e ALP candidate for the U. S. Sen- 
| works of scholarship as Suppression’ ate, world traveller now deprived 
of the African Slave Trade, The of his passport, and uncompromis- 
Philadelphia Negro, John Brown, | ing fighter for civil liberties—which 
The Negro, Black Reconstruction,|explains his repeated appearances 
Black Folk: Then and Now; The as defense witness in Smith Act and 
World and Africa; along with such other civil liberties trials and pro- 
‘literary gems as The Souls of Black! ceedings. Although never a mem- 
Folk, Darkwater, Dusk of Dawn,! ber of the Communist Party, Dr. 
several novels, many . plays and} DuBois has been an advocate of so- 
poems, hundreds of articles; plus cialism for about 45 years; he twace 
'the founding and editing during visited the Soviet Union, which he 
ithe early 40s (following his return’ greatly admires; and he looks con- 
| to Atlanta) of Phylon—The Atlanta tidently to the socialist future of 
‘University Review of Race and Cul-! all mankind—which he says “is com- 
ture. ‘ing as sure as the rolling of the 

And to this partial list there now. stars.” 
myst be added DuBois’ epic trilogy, 


The Black Flame, dramatizing Ne-| |N A LIFE which spans - | 
gro life from the post-Civil War |, which spans a good 


South to the present—the first novel part of modern history, DuBois has 


of which, The Ordeal of Mansart, probed deeply into and helped in- 
is scheduled for publication this,terpret the meaning of our times, 
month by Mainstream Publishers aj} the while contributing enormous- 
(and, incidentally, is being oftered to ite dvenianii tua 
as a subscription renewal premium! ; P we: 
bv The Worker and Dailv Worker), {ronts—and the process gontinues 

“On the other hand. here is the With a zest and enthusiasm which 


leader of hosts of spirited battles! seem to grow with age! 
on the Negro freedom front, found- If this rare synthesis of scholare- 


er and continuing chairman of the shin and social action constitutes 
Pan-African Congress, Envoy Extra-' 


ordinary and Minister Plenipoter-' one of the keys” to the develop- 
tiary to Liberia, Consultant to the ment of this remarkable man, an- 
UNO, co-chairman of the Council other—no less basic—is the fact that 
on African Affairs, long-time fight- he is a Negro, living in the United 
States in this epoch. The ever-grow- 
ing of the Peace Information Cen-'jng unity of theory and _ practice 
ter, for which the U. S. Govern- characteristic of DuBois has found 
iment tried to imprison him in 1951),' expression through lifelong involve- 


Co 
42 


lowers, then a very small group, 
to a secret meeting at Niagara 
Falls. There he reached his ee. 
trine of organization, and mili- 
tant—though legal—agitation. 

“This group, now known as the 
Niagara movement, met again in 
1906 at Storer College in Har- 
pers Ferry, West Va. There, in 
the shadow of the tradition of 
abolitionist John Brown, DuBois 
stated his creed: 


“We should not be satisfied 
with less than our full manhood 
rights. . . . We claim for our- 
selves every right that belongs to 
freeborn Americans — political, 
civil and social—and until we 
get these rights, we shall never 
cease to protest and to assail the 
ears of America with the story 


of its shameful deeds toward us.” 
o 


* 


| 
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Dr; DuBois on Woman Suffrage: 


“Difference Does 


By ELIZABETH LAWSON 


I AM writing this piece in 
the pleasant, sunny study 
which Dr. W. E. B. DuBois 
has arranged for himself in 
his home in Brooklyn. He was 
89 years old on Saturday, Feb. 23. 
The first volume of his great trilogy, 


“The Black Flame,” a novelized 
version of the history of the Ameri- 


just been accepted by Mainstream 
Publishers. Already his desk is pil- 
ed high with new projects. The. 
World Peace Council wants some- 
on iat his pen to celebrate the 
] anniversary of the birth of 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. An 
almanac of Negro history is in the 
making, and surely he is the best 
person in the world to whom to en- 
trust it, so he has begun another 
major work. 


This is the study and library of 
a scholar—surely one of the great- 
est scholars living. The four oon 
walls are lined with books—we have 
just moved 70 cartons of books 
from his former office in Manhat- 
tan, and they now stand on the 
shelves, a magnificent private col- 
lection. Many of them are his own 


rift between theory and practice”; 
that “the social scientist could not 
sit and study-in vacuo”; and 
that’ even “the ordered kno ze 
which research and tireléss obser- 
vations might give” must be sought 
“iri the’ midst of action.” —__ 


* | 

HEREIN, cR I have. often the 
lies one of the keys to the deveh 

struggle—of theoretical insight com 


+1 Su 


_] poems 


work, from “The History of the 
ession of the African Slave 
Trade,” dated 1896, to the chil- 
dren's life of Benjamin Franklin, 

blished a few weeks ago by the 

Jorld Council for Peace in Vienna. 
Between these dates, histories, biog- 
raphies, novels, pamphlets, plays, 
, reviews, articles have pour- 


ed from his pen. 


for these 


dr 
hs 


and forthe hun- 
degfees and tributes 


Somehow. room must be found | 


aks by; athers, and :for| 
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Dr. W. E. B. DuBois in recent 
photo. | 


from Fisk University, from Har- 
vard, from Howard, from Wilber- 
force, from the University of Ber- 
lin, from Atlanta University, from 
the University of Pennsylvania, 
from the: National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored Peo- 
ple, from the Pan-African Congress- 
es. What this man has accomplish- 
ed in one lifetime, most men could 
not achieve. im a dozen.-He has 
been writer, editor, organizer, edu- 
cator, a leader of the Negro lib- 
eration movement, and a leader in 


the struggle for _——- 


ad ee pe tb a ss it 
hard to limit oneself, byt 1 must. 
@ 1 want to. speak of Dr. Du- 


” work for 


jority’ 


* +bound volume of the “Crisis,” or- 


from the white politicians of the 


inaturally expected to embellish this 


~~ |ment in the Negro liberation move- 
'ment—with its inherent antithesis 
to imperialism, its strong and mani- 
fold..international ties, and its burn- 
ing fervor for democratic freedom 
Thus it is, I believe, that the ideal- 
‘istic young scholar who began his 


more particularly of his work for! work’ at Atlanta University nearly 
woman suffrage. With his usual! 


60 years ago now emerges as a 
courtesy and helpfulness, Dr. Du-| _..,.: : 
ig , recognized leader and spokesman 
Bois has placed before me the sy P 


of the people’s forces for peace, 
democracy and socialism on a world 
scale. 


gan of the NAACP, of which he 
was editor from its inception in te 
1910 to 1932. I turn the pages of 

the green-bound volumes with care., Some marvel at. the accomplish- 
Here are the issues for 1915,|ments of DuBois “despite” his be- 


when Dr. DuBois opened in the! ing a Negro; but I think their analy- 
“Crisis” a discussion of woman suf-| S15 1S shallow. It is because this re- 


frage, then up for consideration in, markable human being is a Negro 
a number of states. ° —and propelled by that fact in the 
There was almost no disagree-' direction his life has followed—that 


ment among contributors to the he has grown in stature to the point 
symposium. “Every man with Ne-| where extremely few men now liv- 


‘|gro blood in his veins,” wrote the! ing can claim to be his peers. 


Hon. Rabert H. Terrell, ‘should fa-|- Not long ago, I had the pleasure 
vor woman suffrage.” Nor did it go}of chatting with Dr. DuBois and 
unnoticed that the most determined | his gifted wife, Shirley Graham Du- 


opposition to woman suffrace came Bois, in the study of their home; 
and I was greatly impressed with 


his positive outlook on the pros- 
pects for Negro freedom, for world 


Mrs. Mary R. Talbert, vice-presi- yr and for socialism. Apparent- 
dent of the National Association of|ly quite unshaken by certain nega- 
‘Colored Women, wrote: “Precisely, tive develo ments on all these 
the same arguments used to prove|fronts in the recent riod, he 
that the ballot should be withheld | seemed to look beyond the zigs and 
from women, are advanced to prove! Z2gs of current events, and to find 
that colored men should not be al-' solid _basis for confidence—and, 
‘lowed to vote. The reasons for re-, with it, a sparkling and contagious 
aling the 15th Amendment differ} personal animation—in the | move- 
but little from the arguments ad-|ment of fundamental. social forces 
vanced by those who oppose the en-| which are destined to shape the 
franchisement of women. Nothing|history:of our time. .« | 
‘could be more. inconsistent than] As-I talked with him, I thought 
that colored people should use their] of many progressives who now seem 
influence against granting the bal-|to lose their beariigs in the face 
lot to women.” - |of immediate events which, tomor- 
Dr. DuBois’ comment en. this/row, will register only as unpleas- 
symposium read: “The editor had| ant foot-notes to the-forward march 
in taht yooh 3 pany 
all mi e insight 
and historic perspective that seem 
to sustain the i ce of WwW. 
ESB: DuBi ae Soaee 1 ae 
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South, since Negro as well as white 
women would be able to vote. 


j 


| number of the ‘Crisis’ with a par- 
ticularly strong article on woman. 


‘suffrage. He was going to marshall 
ena eo uge 14) 
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TV VIEWS 


iracle of Julie Harris 


By BEN LEVINE 
THE SUNDAY spot at 9 


p. m. is getting crowded, forc- 
ing me into channel-hopping 
during commercials in this 
embarrassment of riches. The 
night that Julie Pos : 
Harris appeared Kae" 

in “The Lark,” 
I had to forego 
the Omnibus 
preview of a 
new musical 
comedy, “The 
Ballad of Baby 
Doe.” Nor could 
] spare even one 
moment for a ~ | 
sample \bok at the musical, for 
from 9 to10:30 p.m. I sat silent and 
unmoving (but not unmoved), held 
fast’ by the glamor of Miss Harris 
Joan of Arc. 

1 had previously read Jean An- 
ouilh’s “The Lark,” in the transla- 
tion by Lillian Hellman, but the 
TV production taught me how pale 
a thing is the mere reading of a 
drama compared with its flesh and 
blood realization. 

The ‘music helped. I not) only 
saw the France of the 14th-15th 
centuries in costumes, | heard it in 
the Gregorian chants and the medi- 
eval and early Renaissance songs 
and dances. 

Eli Wallach as the knock-kneed 
Dauphin was as medieval as the 
Jack of Clubs.) Basil Rathbone was 
a granite Inquisitor. Boris Karloff 
was the tired,| troubled Bishop of 
Beauvais. 

But the heart of that Sunday 
night 90-minute experience on the 
Hallmark Hall of Fame was the 
Miracle of Julie Harris. 

x 

IN MY college days, I was one 
of a group that worshipped at the 
shrine of a young lady we were 
convinced was a modern Joan ol 
Arc. She was not trving to save a 
nation, she was trying to save the 
souls of sinnners, for she was a 
captain in the Salvation Army. 

Her name was Capt. Rheba 
Crawford and. she drew large 


crowds to the corner of 48 Street 


and Broadway, where actors mar- 
veled at her dramatic talents and 
where we students (most of us ma- 
joring ii English) were held spell- 
bound by her command of the Eng- 
lish language: The fact that she 
was extraordinary pretty did not 
detract from our enthusiasm. 

She appealed to the friendless to 
find a friend in Jesus, but we never 
dreamed for a moment she meant 
us. When the trumpeters sheathed 
their trumpets and the lassies in 
blue, having. gone through the 
crowd with tambourines for the 
money collection, marched olf, we 
did not march with them, tor while 
Rheba Crawford had Joans power 
to. lead an army, she did not need 
an army to take her to her ultimate 
soa). 

The last'I heard of Capt. Craw- 
ford, she had married a wealthy 
Florida real estate man. The papers 
played it as a success story, but at 
the time it seemed to me as if the 
Wolf had eaten the Lamb of God. 

* 


SOME columnists, in their re- 
view of the TY “Lark,” hinted they 
would have preferred a similar suc- 
cess ending to the foan of Arc 
storv. 

Jack OBrian, of the Journal- 
American, say a Communist plot. 
He wrote: 

“As happened in Lillian Hell- 
mans Broadway version of the 
French play by Jean Anouilh, the 
church came off in a shrewdly and 
cynically negative fashion. 

“The church and Miss Hellman 
never have hit it off ideologically, 
the playwright having been a Fifth 
Amendment pleader who went so 
far as to insist she hadn’t been a 
member of the Communist Party 
after the early 1950s, but clammed 
up ranenlbtelt when it came to 
naming colleagues of Redder days.” 

Jack evidently wants “The Lark” 
and Bernard Shaw’s “St. Joan,” and 
the 15th century record of the 
witchcraft trial rewritten to por- 
tray the. chureh in a. “positive” 
fashion. Does he want a*play that 
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justifies the burning at the stake? 
Or does he want to put the silence 
of censorship on one of the most 
inspiring stories that ever attend- 
ed the birth of a nation? 

* 

JOAN’S trial in France of 1430 
was the most famous of the innum- 
erable witchcraft trials that disfig- 
ured the Renaissance in Europe. 
Aldous Huxley, in a TV interview 
many months ago, estimated that a 
million innocent women perished 
in horrible executions in a century 
of hysteria. 

And a close inspection of the rec- 
ord, or a close attention to any of 
the plays about Joan, must give 
many a person today an uneasy 
sense of similarity with the politi- 
cal trials and the persecution of 
Fifth Amendment witches in con- 
temporary America. 

“This is not a_ political 
said Joan’s judges. 

“This is not a_ political 
said Judge Harold Medina, as he 
told the jury in the First Smith 
Act political trial to regard the 
Marxist-Leninist books offered- ih 
evidence as burglars’ tools submit- 
ted in an ordinary criminal proceed- 
ing. 

And there are other embarras- 
sing similarities. 

Joan spurned the offer of life if 
she would sign a little lying paper 
disowning St. Michael, the voices, 
and the fight for a tree France. 

Ethel and Julius Rosenberg also 
refused to buy their lives with lies. 

A new nation in birth inspired 
Joan. 

A new socialist world in birth in- 
spires the modern Johns and Joans. 

* 


JOAN had to wait many cen- 
turies for her justification. (Jack 


trial.” 


trial,” 
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JULIE HARRIS 


O'Brian seems at present to be the 
only hold-out). Shakespeare, about 
170 vears after the martyrdom, vili- 
fied her, in “Henry VI,” with the 
stale slanders about illicit relations 
with fiends. 

But Shakespeare, though he yied- 
ed to the narrow Englishmen’s 
chauvinist prejudices of his time, 
was touched, as a poet, by some 
elements of Joan’s greatness. He 
puts these prophetic lines in the 
mouth of the Dauphin. 


“And all the priests and friars in 
my realm 

“Shall in procession sing her end- 
less praise. ... 

“No longer on St. Dennis shall we 
cry, 

“But Joan la Pucelle 

Frances saint.” 

And so it came about when, five 
centuries alter Joan was burned as 
a witch, the church canonized her 
as a,Saint, 

Biit the church only made formal 
what was already a fact. Joan has 
for many centuries been the ‘saint 
of those whom the Inquisitor at the 
trial called the “main enemy,” who 
stand against oppression with heads 
bloody but unbowed. 


shall be 
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Mother of Abe, | 


By MERIDEL LeSUEUR 


I WENT to Elizabethtown 
in Kentucky to see the place 
where Nancy Hanks gave 
birth to Abe, in February. It 
was a strange journey then as 
now. When I think of her I always 
weep and am angry by turns. 

I had come across on an old 
bus through the Alleghenies, much 
as Lucy Hanks had brought her 
fatherless baby Nancy a hundred 
and fifty years ago. We came over 
the backbone of the mountains, 
opening out fanwise, a long slow 
line of earth opening out to the 
green grass of Kentucky. Only then 
it took days, and weeks in the blue 
air to get across with all your dish- 
es, pigs, a cow maybe, passing the 
bloody places of massacre. 

Now you have to remember that 
Lucy and Nancy Hanks were wo- 
men who wanted mightily to learn, 
to read, to speak out at meeting 
and in those days it was better to 
be a wanton than a reading wo- 
man; it was as bad for a white wo- 
man to read as a Negro woman. 
You were the property of the fath- 
er and then the husband. It was the 
job of the man to tame and pen 
you, and make you as useful in the 
frontier community as you had to 
be. You didn’t have to buy a white 
woman like a slave, you didn’t 
have to pay nary a dime for the 
white woman and-you had her till 
childbearing and bear’s meat low- 
ered her into the grave, as Nancy 
was lowered at the young age of 
28 or thereabouts. 

A man looked around for a 
mighty skillful woman then, who 
could skin, dissect, tan animals, 
then make leather jackets, shoes, 
caps for the whole family; who 
could grow, reap and grind com; 


who could birth her own children, 
and nurse them through the milk 
sick; and make a coffin and bury 
them too. And the more children 
you could get upon her the better, 
for you needed hands in the wilder- 
ness and the hands you begot were 
the cheapest and the best. 
* 


ELIZABETHTOWN then was 
a roaring frontier town. Now it 
probably has less of a population 
but is a raw town with many prob- 
lems. Fort Knox is only a few miles 
away. Negroes are moving in. 
There are not enough houses. 
There were segregated schools and 
a tight tension about the Negroes. 
The grave digger in the cemetery 
stopped talking to me when I ask- 
ed when de-segregation was going 
to take place. A car followed me 
around the square where Nancy 
and Tom Lincoln got married. 

I stopped in a restaurant in the 
early morning. It was crowded with 
construction workers. They are 
waited on by a young boy and a 
girl who spins under their jokes 
and gaze. In the kitchen a Negro 
woman hands out the big platters of 
bacon and —. 

I asked if they know where Nancy 
Hanks lived. The girl shouts out 
—“Know Nancy Hanks?” The Ne- 
gro woman shouts back, “There 
used to be a Hanks family liven’ 
on the southern slope of Nolan 
creek.” My heart sparks at the name 
of Nolan creek. “That must be the 
family,” I said solemnly. “She was 
the mother of Abe.” “Abe who?” 
They all look at me. “Abe Lincoln.” 

The young girl shoots the plat- 
ter down the counter where it is 
expertly stopped’ by the construc- 
tion worker who whistles. The 
voung boy looks at me. “You mean 
Abraham Lincoln?” There is no si- 
lence, no attention, the bantering 


Frue Story of a Great Olympic Cham pion 


WHY JOHN FLANAGAN QUIT THE 


By ART SHIELDS 
MY FRIEND Jimmy was 


telling me of his cousin, John 
Flanagan, the mighty ham- 
mer thrower, who was worlds 
champion 10 years... . Jimmy 
Hayes was an Irish-American truck 


driver, who liked swimming. We 


had just had a dip in Long Island 


Sound, above the big city. And we 


were sunning ourselves on the 
rocky edge of Chimney Sweeps Is 
land when the talk turned to his 
cousin again. 

I say “again.” For Jimmy olten 
talked of his mighty cousin, who 
had been like a father to him. John 
was 20 years older than Jimmy. 
But they had always been much 
together. They came from adjoin- 
ing farms in Limerick County, Ire- 
land. And they arrived in New 
York on the same ship. 

* 


JOHN was champion already. 
He had begun tossing the black- 
smiths big sledge as a child. He 
was the weight-throwing champion 
of Ireland and England when he 
landed here at the age of 30 in 
1897. He was also a remarkable 
sprinter for a 200-pound man. And 
Jimmy watched his fame grow 
through the years. 

John Flanagan broke the world’s 
hammer throwing record soon after 
coming here. But his troubles were 
also beginning. For the Irish farm 
laborer had no money to feed wife 
and kids while he heaved the big 
hammer. 

And that, said Jimmy, is what 
eventually trapped John into a job 
‘with the cops. 

Jimmy said the New York Ath- 
letic Club’s millionaires took care 
of John at first. They were im- 
mensely proud of their “Irish Her- 
cules,” as they called him. They 
slapped him on the back and pa- 
tronized him until John was sick 
of the sight of them. But they paid 
his rent, while he practised his art. 
And his art was the joy of his life. 


. THE ARI of hammer throwing 


te. — - 


is a difficult one. For skill as well 
as strength and speed are needed. 
And John had introduced — the 
double swing in the seven-foot 
circle that revolutionized the game. 


The double swing gives the missile 


more velocity. But it took John 
much time to develop, And he 
sometimes fell on his face and 
often swung out of the circle be- 
fore he became the “most scien- 
tific weight thrower” of the da» 
That's what the A. C. Journal once 
called him. 

Time came, said Jimmy, when 
John could endure the N. Y. A. C. 
millionaires no longer. So he shift- 
ed to the new Irish-American Ath- 
letic Club and won new fame under 
its green banner. 

John was the hero of Irish lads 
all over the world as he broke new 
Olympic records. They built a 
statue of him in Ireland and his 
name was cheered by the Irish in 
America, Canada and Australia too. 
For his hammer was flying farther 
every year. The 148-foot throw of 
1897 grew to 174 feet by 1907 
when John was 40. 

John loved the Irish crowds at 
Celtic Park, Long Island, where the 
strong sons of Kathaleen Ny Hooli- 
han came together. There were 
many lads from Limérick County 
among them. And John spent happy 
afternoons watching the green clad 
hurley players, and throwing the 
hammer and the 56-pound weight. 

* 

THE cops got John, however, to 
his cousin Jimmy’s grief. They 
swore him into the force soon after 
he joined the Irish-American A. C., 
For the New York millionaires were 
not helping John’s family any more. 
And the city’s police commissioner 
stepped into their place. 

The chief was a Tammany man, 
who wanted to give the police force 
a good name. The force needed one 
badly, for graft scandals were 
angering the city. And what better 
way to shine up “New York’s 
Finest” than to put the ‘city’s finest 
athletes on the force. 


The chief picked ‘other great! ath-. 


letes too. Martin ‘Sheridati, the fu- 


e. ve 


ture discus and decathlon cham- 
pion, and Matt McGrath, the 250- 
pound weight thrower, were among 
them. But John Flanagan was the 
biggest prize of all at the time. 


JIMMY said John held out for 
i while. His family had helped the 
rebels in the Irish land war vears 
betore. And John’s instincts _ --‘led 
him away from the cops. But the 
lendlord was knocking at John’s 
vor. And the chief said that John 


would not have to arrest anyone. 
In fact he wouldn't have to do any 
police work. His job was to win 
glory for “New York’s Finest.” And 
he could give al) his time to keep- 
ing fit. 

The chief kept his word. But 
vears passed. John Flanagan was no 
longer Champion. He was still com- 
peting, but young giants like Paddy 
Ryan had copied his technique and 
were tossing the hammer farther 


4 Tribute To Nancy Hawks 


goes on. “Yes, Abraham Lincoln he 

as born around these parts.” 

“Yes'm,” the boy says, “Yes'm,” 
they is a kind of notice on the 
square, right down this street, on 
the bank right on the corner of 
he bank building says that Nancy 
Hanks and Tom Lincoln got mar- 
ried on that very spot a long, long 
ime ago. 

Sure enough on the square with 


COPS 


han it had been tossed before. 

AND one day a new chief called 
ohn in. The easy days were gone. 
de must now go to work as a cop. 

John Flanagan was put on the 
ice Squad. His beat was Seventh 
Ave. between the 30s and 40s. And 
is job was to trun in women whom 

isfortune had driven to the streets. 

“John couldn't take it,” said Jim- 
my. “He lost weight and began 
Hrinking, though he had _ never 
trunk before. He never arrested 
single woman—no not one. ' 

“I can't do it, Shamus,’ John 
vould say. “I feel sorry for those 
yomen. I cant lock them up.” - 

The end came quickly: Jimmy s 
yhone rang one night a few weeks 
ifter John got his assignment. 
Come here, Shamus,” said a thick 
oice. And Jimmy rushed to see 
him. 


” 


“I FOUND ‘him in a little gin 
ill] in Hell’s Kitchen (the upper 
est 30s near the River),” said 
immy. He was sitting in the back 
90m with a quart of whiskey be- 
sre him. And there were tears 
his face. 

“Just think of it, Shamus,” John 
old me. ‘Just think what they'll 
ay. “They built a statue to John 
Mlanagan in Ireland. But what is 
ghn Flanagan doing now? Chasing 
whores on Seventh Ave, they'll 
Then eo put his face on the 
table and wept. 

_ The bottle was empty when John 
iose to his feet. And his big hand 
Mrabbed Jimmy. “Come with me, 
Shamus,” he said. They walked in- 
to the Hell’s Kitchen police sta- 
jon. And the captain, who had 
been drinking too, greeted John 
gaily. cia 

4 But John. Flanagan had just two 
words in reply: “Take this,” he 
aid, as he ripped off his shield and 
slammed it on the desk. 

ie * 


“THAT'S all right, John,” said — 


ne | genial captain. “Get a good 


ght's sleep and come back to- 
|» (Continued on Page 14) 
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the big Democratic court house in 
the center on one corner there is a 
plaque on the bank covered with 
dust saying on this spot they got 
married. Tom Lincoln probably did 
the carpentry work on the big house 
down the street that is the library, 
maybe made the coffins, did odd 
jobs, sat the cold nights in a tavern 
on this square. 

Here out of the raw wild Ken- 
tucky time where her mother Lucy 
had been put in the stocks with the 
word ‘fornication’ spelled out above 
her: where she had searched for 
love, and seen Negro runaway 
slaves caught like foxes and. de- 
livered to their masters; and seen 
the man her mother married put 
her on a year’s probation, the old 
lecher, before she bore eight chil- 
dren. 

But then there had been guesis 
stuffing themselves with bear meat. 
wild turkey, and ducks, syrup in 
gourds, and whiskey’ barrels run- 
ning free. It had been right gay to 
mount the horses behind Tom, a 
good hunter and carpenter to the 
houses they were avs leaving 
unable to pay, or some gentlemen 
claiming the land after it was clear- 
ed until after the birth of Sarah, 
and the death of another unnamed 
aud young one they had gone and 
built thé cabin on Sinking Spring 
42 miles from Louisville, 10 miles 
west of Beech and Rolling Fork on 
the Salt River. 

. 


A TAXI driver speaking Yankee 
tells me there is a park about nine 
miles and there is the original cabin 
he says. So I bargain with him to 
take me there and we drive into 
very familiar Jooking country. 
corned out Jand, little thickets that 
once were a dense forest of poplar, 
walnut, sugar maple, and maple 
now like our cut over land, like any 
cut over land, the small shacks 
speaking also of corned out peo- 
ple. 

There is one thing that is strange, 
the soil is red. It is spring and the 
little thickets are abloom and the 
soil where Abe Lincoln was born 
is red. It all looks familiar like a 
place where I had lived. We drive 
up to a kind of ridge, a hog back, 
and into a thicket full of blooming 
wild plum and the wild spring song 
of birds and flashing low and brown 
thrushes and cardinals. We turn in- 
to a park built by the WPA, with 
white washed stones marking the 
road. 

Then I am amazed for on the 
hill above Sinking Springs where 
the Lincoln cabin stood and where 
on that February day the little 
swamp baby was born, lean and 
lonesome, there against the sky, 
amidst the call of cardinals, strange- 
ly alien on the Kentucky hill, rears, 

mi temple and 


leading up to it long regal steps. It 
seems incredible. 

I leave the taxi to wait for me, 
and run up the stairs, incredulous. 
In the dark on one side there has 
been built a marble casing for Sink- 
ing Springs, which, still fresh with- 
in the American earth, gushes be- 
low the Greek temple. 

A huge door is open. I stand be- 
tween the sunlight and the dark 
interior and see to my amazement 
that the white. pillars, the Ionic 
columns surround the original wood 
log cabin where this silent, sub- 
merged woman alone gave birth to 
a son, who, not being a woman, 
could learn to read, crack the 
mystery of the books that were 
coming over the Cumberland gap 
from the libraries of Europe, who 
would grow from all the paw paws, 
and the lean bear meat and the 
strange new democratic man. 

A guard hands out literature at 
a table. It is the original log cabin 
strangely preserved, and now in a 
Greek temple. There is the leather 
hinged door through which she 
went carrying her heavy burden 
and the corner where she) birthed 
him on a one legged bed, and the 
fire and the marks on the logs of 
the axe of that time. 

There is the small log cabin more 
beautiful to me than any Greek 
temple. I stand there with tears 
in my eyes. Then I see around the 
marble walls which extend beyond 
the cabin, the womb, the small 
darkness to the man’s world, the 
savings of man about the man 
Lincoln. In giant letters the pomp- 
Ous spouting of men about Abe 
Lincoln, Not one word about the 
harried, driven, hungering, digging, 
lonely woman who gave him birth. 

The little cabin of the birthing 
woman, within the edifice of man, 
the Grecian pillars, the thought of 
male sages amid the mud and 
wood, the blood, the wild unknown 
llesh, the woman, bloody, bitted, 
bought, sold, brought to heel, with- 
out word, within the severe and 
mindless authority of governing 
man, the shadowed woman, the 
cabin, hearth, tire, the wood and 
womb, the world of growing things, 
of emergence, of generous blood 
ind unbought men. 

I wanted to be out of there. The 
corrupt courthouse over the birth 
of Sarah, who died in childbirth 
in the brutalities of the frontier, the 
bank over the tender place of their 
betrothal and the Greek temple 
over the torn pelvis of birth. And 
it seemed to me going back, the 
earth, the lean men and women, 
after a hundred and fifty years of 
exploitation were as lean, as meag- 
er, as silent. 1 fled to the taxi and 
we drove back .to Elizabethtown. 

x 

ON THE bus going to Knoxville 
ind Louisville | saw the Nancy 
Hanks, both black and white, go- 
ing to work, their thin driven 
bodies, like the earth I saw out 
the window, dry, dusty, ruined, but 
red, running red. I saw the men 
who would come from these wo- 
men, in the strong courage, not 
much better off than Nancy Hanks. 

[ know that the heroes of the 
people are always born from the 
women of struggle and toil, out of 
the wilderness, from the vigor and 
the riot and the holocaust of mi- 
grations, and exiles. 

Not out of the banks, the court- 
houses, the Greek temples of gen- 
tility, and the day of bargaining. 

From these strong lean women 
the people, comes our strength, 
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From Time ts Time 


‘1AM 17...HEIS 46...° 


By WALTER LOWENFELS 
I DON'T relish the idea 


living in memories of the 
past, especially in public. It 
dates you—it makes people 
think you no longer know 
life as an instantaneous present. 
Young people can hardly bear up 
under the weight of someone 
who remembers hearing Caruso, 
Scotti and Farrar — often sing- 
ing in one opera — Puccinis 
Tosca for instance — conducted 
by Toscanini. 

I grew up on music in New 
York, attended concerts and re- 
citals several times a week, often 
on passes from critics and pro- 


“fessionals who went to the Met. 


I knew mainly as a standee. | 
heard my favorite operas over 
and again — standing up — it 
cost a dollar in those days |] 
think. 

Tosca- 
nini was just 
one of the con- 
ductors at that 
time, a da y 
when the Op- 
era House was 
dominated b y 
German con- 
ductors and 
German oper- 
as. Not that | 
am anti-Ger- 
man! German 
was my first language. Nor was 
it just that the opera appeared 
to be dominated by Wagner. 
What dominated the opera scene 
as I recall it was the worst as- 
pects of Wagner, the length, the 
pomposity, the loudness. 

* 

THAT WAS SUMMED up 
by a famous story. The great so- 
prano Fremstad was rehearsing 
Wagner's Sieglried. The orches- 
tra, which was being enthusias- 
tically waved on by one of the 
Wagnerian conductors — Hertz, 
a short squat figure with a beard. 

In the sudden quiet she lean- 
ed over toward him in the pit, 
and said icilv: “Herr Hertz — do 
you think I have a beard?” 

It was under circumstances 
of such loudness and unsubtlety 
that first I heard The Meister- 
singer conducted by Toscanini. 
It didn’t seem like the same 
piece! Tescanini made it sound 
like a comic opera, which it was 
supposed to be. What a difter- 
ence especially when you were a 
standee at one of the longest of 
operas! 

Bit by bit Toscanini’s baton 
took over a good part of the rep- 
ertoire, including most of Wag- 
ner — The Ring complete — (it 
consists of four operas) — Tris- 
tan and Isolde . . . the only one 
I cannot quite recall whether or 
not I heard him conduct was 
Parsifal. 

This was a period around 
World War I when the symph- 
onic level in New York was at 
a low point, both in performance 
and program. I wasn't too much 
aware of it. I was in my teens, 
had no standards of comparison. 

However, | do remember as i! 
it were yesterday my surprise on 
hearing musical acquaintances 
declare that the best orchestra 
in the country was the Metro- 
politan conducted by Toscanini: 

* 

IT STRUCK ME as such an 
original and daring judgment — 
to think that an opera orchestra 
and an operatic conductor could 
give the best musical perform- 
ances, 

And yet that’s what they were. 
These> were performances that 
will never be heard again. They 
were not recorded. As far as I 
know when Toscanini left the 
Opera and went over into sym- 
phonic field, he never returned 
to the field of his first. great suc- 
cess, the opera. 

So permit mé‘a moment,’ ny: 


2) Pai | frierids, to pay my own' tribute 


to the Maestro .. . at the Opera 
where I first heard his magic 
touch. 


I am 17. He is 46. The same 


slim taut figure everyone knows, 
hair greying but not white. I am 
standing on the far side of the 
opera house, almost parallel to 
the orchestra pit. 


The lights darken. The orches- 
tra stops its bowing. Toscanini 
walks into the pit — a short bow 
to us. That casual birdlike glance 
to left and right. And then — 
with no score — just a wave of 
the baton and the opening bars 
of the Mastersingers of Nurem- 
burg sound out. .; . 

Even at that time his eyes were 
weak, it was said. He conducted 
entirely from memory — never a 
score, as far as I can recall. And 
that went not for one opera, but 
the entire repertoire. 


* 
AS I TYPE these rough notes, 


the air waves are full of musical 
tributes to Toscanini — Mozart, 
Beethoven, Resphigi, are pour- 
ing out of the radio from records. 

But I cannot help hearing the 
conductor of my youth, leading 
the Metropolitan Orchestra in 
the best performances New York 
heard of the great music of the 
stage. ... It is Mary Garden and 
Caruso in Bizet’s masterpiece — 
Carmen — Garden, that great 
singer without a voice, and Caru- 
so, the most liquid throat I ever 
heard — all reaching their musical 


peak with Toscanini conducting. - 


Old timers will remember what 
they called “Caruso night” — at 
the Opera — meaning that the 
great tenor was billed . . . but 
another tradition also rose—Tos- 
canini nights — the nights when 
Toscanini would conduct Travi- 
ata, or Tristan. ... 

And then one night — I don’t 
recall when — (I am 40 miles 
from the nearest library here in 
this Jersey cabin where I am 
hearing Toscanini conduct in my 
“third ear” as well as over the 
radio), it was announced that he 
would conduct Beethoven’s 
Ninth Symphony. . . 


It was the first time I had 
really heard it. . . This sombre 
work with its wind-up in the 
chorus singing Schillers Ode to 
oO eae Imagine Beethoven 
sounding as if he were an oper- 
atic composer! It was the first 


time Beethoven stepped out of. 


the heavy coffin-like performanc- 

es the New York conductors 

were then giving him, and be- 

gan to sing, and to dance, too. 
* 


WHEN TOSCANINI conduct- 
cd, it wasnt only that he needed 
no score, and that he -did not 
glance down at the pages for the 
notes. With Toscanini, there 
were no notes. Whenever he con- 
ducted he got the whole ensem- 
ble, orchestra, singers, and audi- 
ence, to leave him the written 
page, to transcend the medium, 
to reach the point where art has 
effaced itself. All you hear is the 
voice and tone and rhythm of 
the music. — not frém a printed 
page or from an opera stage, but 
as the ear of the composer imag- 
ined he heard it. 3 

It is then that the musical line 
is all that counts — the up and 
down swing of the voices from 
the orchestra pit and from the 
stage, revealing a technical per- 
fection that allows the perform- 


ers to get out of their own limit- 


tatioris and become the great ar- 
tists that Toscanini made every- 
one become — not only on that 
stage but among the audiences 
he lifted from the cross purposes 
and dissonances of their existence 
into. the realm where they. live 
— if only for that moment or that 
night the opera — the life each 


listener knows is his for the mak- __ 


ing, knows it because he hears it 


vas Toscanini heard Verdi or 
Beethoven. =). «| 
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Change the World 


ADVENTURES IN AMERICAN SUCCESS 
The Case of the Doppleganger 


Secretary 


By MIKE GOLD 


PSYCHIATRY, as every 
school child knows, is the 
big boom industry of our 
country today. Wherever 


you look, you will see peo- 
ple with lots of cash, the success- 
ful Americans and they are lying 
around on psychiatrist couches. 

Of the many sanitariums that 
have sprung up in the boom, none 
is more. suc- 
cessful than 
that of Dr. 

Emil Hives, 

lat: of Vienna. 

His fees are 

about the high- 

et. (“i wt a 

mark of suc- 

cess in Amer- 

ica to be ad- 

mitted to hi; 

exclusive place. Only Hollywood 
stars and great generals, politi- 
ciatis and millionaires are to be 
found here. No failures need 
apply. 

Let me say a word about his 
method of treatment. It is so 
simple and it has been kept a 
secret till 1.0w. Dr. Hives uses 
_ only flattery or dope on his pa- 
tients. It works. If a patient in- 
sists that he is Napoleon, Dr. 
Hives will act out the part of 
Josephine, his) wife, or Marshal 
Ney, or whatever is needed. 
When the patient is sure he is 
Jesus Christ; |the good doctor 
will play the role of the ifag- 
dalene, or Pontius Pilate, or even 
Judas, if required. 

Yet this Hivesian theatrics, 
this clever mingling of realitv 
and fantasy may fail to soothe, 
flatter and make the patient 
happy. Then Dr. Hives will use 
physical methods such as the 
tranquilizers, jor even cocaine, 
heroin or opium. “Everything to 
keep the patient happy,” is his 
one great principle of healing. 

Well so the bankbook was 
well stuffed, the sun was brightly 
shining and | @r. Hives was 
fondling his handsome healing 
beard one morning as he made 
the usual rounds of the sani- 
torium. Miss |Prigger, his chief 
nurse, a stolid woman with the 
face of a tired grav horse, walked 
behind him with her pad for 
taking notes. | | 

Dr. Hives knocked politely at 
the door of the most expensive 
suite in this expensive home of 


the successful} 
* 


A TALL FLABBY figure in 
a rumpled and |expensive banker's 
suit rose from an enormous world 
map that covered the floor. His 
thin gray hain was twisted, his 
eyes glared wildly and _ suspi- 
ciously from behind thick glasses. 
The suite was |filled with expen- 
sive modern furniture, expensive 
paintings, magses of expensive 
flowers. | 

“Where have you been?” 
snarled the patient. “I’ve been 
calling for you since breakfast! 
Didn't you know I’ve got an- 
other crisis on my hands, Mr. 
President?” | 

“No, Mr. Secretary,” said the 
Doctor very humbly. 

“Any fool would have known 
it by now!” snarled the impatient 
ype “Your| golf game must 

e affecting your mind! I’ve al- 
ways believed |you the dumbest 
President our country ever had!” 

“Yes, Mr. lles,” “said the 
Doctor, rubbing his hands and 
bowing humbly, like the con- 
summate org fo had become. 

He felt a strange twinge of 
hate, howe under: his pro- 
fessional mask.) This troublesame 
patient, Rory McCrath, was one 
cf those uncouth Texas biliion- 
aires. who are) always trying to 
take ‘over the |U. $ Al) of the 
Texas parveoyes are kr »wn to 


of State 


be half-crazy, but during the 
past year tycoon McGrath had 
developed a peculiar mania of 
his own. He had come to .be- 
lieve that Dulles was a dan- 
gerous Communist agent who 
was trying to sell out the Texas 
oil interests to the Queen of 
England. Something like that. 


So McGrath organized his 
forces. He bombarded the White 
Houses with petitions, telegrams, 
round robins demanding that a 
loyal American be placed in the 
job of Dulles. Otherwise, ruin! 
The end of America! Kaput! 

But Dulles stayed on. Mc- 
Grath felt persecuted. The con- 
flict finally resolved itself in his 
seething brain when he worked 
himself up to the pitch of be- 
lieving that he had turned into 


Mr. Dulles. Dr. Hives using the | 


secret therapy, learned to take 
the role of President Eisen- 
hower which the patient then 
thrust upon him. 

But he didn’t enjoy it too well. 
The Doctor grew tired of being 
daily insulted, scorned and sneer- 
ed at by the Secretary, called a 
dumb bastard, stupid, cowardly, 
a pushover, an agent of the 
Commies, of Red China, Tito, 
the Pope, and what have you. 
Psychiatrists are not made of 
wood, you know. Some are as 
human as you and I and cant 


stand abuse. 
et 


THE PATIENT snarled in his | 


coarse, belligerent voice: “You 
remember that recently I brought 
the worid three times to the 
brink of war!” 

“Yes, sir, I remember.” 


“All right, now. This is the | 


fourth brink of war! The. final 
brink! I want you to get mov- 
ing. We must beat the Russians 
t» it! Think of what the girls 
must be saying in all the harems 
and bazaars of the Middle Eeast! 
Ameriea mustn't lose face with 
the natives! Oh, no!” 

“No sir.” said the President, 
bowing humbly, “Oh, no.” 

“Send the Russians our final 
ultimatum!” 

“Yes, sir!” 

“They must get out of Mex- 
ico, Siam and even Flatbush! 
They must withdraw Charlie 


Chaplin from the Baku oil wells! | 


Build up Germany! And Spain! 
Picasso must no jonger menace 
Germany and Spain! Those are 
white man countries! They be- 
long to us!” 

“Yes, sir, I know.” 

“I want something done about 
Nasser too. I want Marilyn 
Monroe taken from Red Arthur 
Miller! The Russians must get 
off the earth! Give up Al Capp 
and his social: Schmoo! Order 
them to stop Paul Robeson from 
singing. This is total war! 

“Yes, sir, total war!” 

“They must liquidate their 
Red Army! Withdraw from 
Africa and Peru! Keep out of our 
a‘fairs!) They mustn't make an- 
other depression here! But give 
us their oil wells! Read Walter 
Winchell. No more Russian bal- 
let or kasha! Down with the 
vodka screwdrivers that is boring 
into our vitals! The world be- 
longs to Texas—tel] them—inform 
them—or else—” 

But the Secretary, what if they 
refuse, said the President, rub- 
bing his hands humbly like a 
head waiter. 

“They can’t refuse!” roared the 
pseudo-secretary. “We'll blow 
them off the map! We have the 
planes, @ke H-bomb and the 
men, by Jingo!” 

“They may have the same.” 

The crazy billionaire purpled 
with yaw oy rage. “Only a 
traitor .could have such a 
thought!” he roared, “Get mov- 
ing! Cail out the Marines! There 

ill always be a Texas! Mobilize 

e editors of Life and Fortune 


Tried for Inciting M 


By MILLY SALWEN 


SINCE: John Kasper left 
Camden, N.J. for a career as 
defender of the Southern tra- 
dition of segregation, he has 
been a busy man. 

In his wake at every Southern 
city he visited there have been 
death threats, cross-burnings, mob 
violence, and lately home-made 
dynamite bombs have been toss- 


led. 


Targets of his campaign have 
been the high school principal in 
Clinton, Tenn., who refused to take 
Kasper’s orders to keep out Negro 
children . . . ministers in Mont- 
gomery and Tallahassee who in- 
sisted on carrying out the Supreme 
Court order to integrate the buses 
.. . President Eisenhower... the 
Supreme Court itself. 

Almost unnoticed in the roster 
of his victims are the sizeable num- 


‘ber of white teenagers he is using 
as local “fronts” for his campaign 
of terror. 

Kasper has been charged with 
‘disturbing the peace, disorderly 


‘conduct, inciting to riot. Now, in| 


ithe files of a Louisville. Ky., juven- 
‘ile court marked “William Bra 
‘ham,” there is proof that another 
charge can be added—inciting min- 
ors. 

7 

THE story of 17-year-old Billy 
‘Branham is a case higtory of how 
‘Kasper operates, how he works on 
these kids to draw them into his 
i|hate-Negroes campaign, whips them 
into a fascist frenzy. 

First, there's the promise of 
frontpage newspaper notoriety, and 
the subile flattery of being sought 
‘by their elders. It these aren't 
enough, there's always cash around 


court records reveal, more than 
enough to supply them with “bed 
and board . . . indefinitely.” . 

Sponsorship of Kasper’s swin 
through the South has been acell 
to McCarthy supporters; the money 
from sources unknown. 


Billy Branham is not a native 
Southerner. Interestingly, he and 
his mother and sister had just 
‘moved down from Detroit to Louis- 


—— —_—— ee —_— = Ey 


Call out Joe McCarthy and the 
Warner Brothers! War, war, war! 
How can we lose? This is the 
American Century! Let me at 
‘em! Bring me my horse and : 
fat H-bomb! I'can do it even: on 
a bicycle! What are we waiting 
for?” 

And so on and so forth. He 
began to break up the expensive 
furniture and to fling it through 
the windows. He trampled all 
the beautiful long-stemmed roses 
and leaped across the cou~hes 
like a troubled chimpanzee, Fi- 
nally when he started throwing 
expensive Chinese vases and tele- 
phone books and galoshes at the 
Doctor, the latter decided to 
escape. 

He locked the door on the 
Texan bedlam and muttered to 
the waiting Miss Prigger, his 
nurse: “I can’t stand him! Make 
a note that I want Lim removed 
from my Cabinet!” 

“Your cabinet, Mr. President?” 
said the shocked Miss Prigger. 

“I mean,” Dr. Hives hastily 
corrected himself. “I want: him 
put at once on a daily dose of 
opium. And:other tranquilizers. 
And keep: the newspapers away 
from him. The man is getting as 
unstable as some of the great 
leaders outside. Miss Prigger, do 
you believe the world can sur- 
vive H-bomb war?” 

_ “Frankly no,“ said the gray 
lady. a lunatic could a“ | 
lieve it. You. should use it as a 


to buy them whiskey and, these | , 
tschool otticials 


jmatter. He found Branham there, 


jmany of 


JOHN KASPER 


ville, one place in the South that 
had prepared carefully for inte- 
grating the schools, and where it 


John Kasper Has a Sideline— 


inors 


or tavern that has a liquor license. 
Branham shot back: 
“Go ahead and arrest me. I'm op- 
erating under the First Amend- 


ment.” | | 

The chief booked him at head; 
quarters, then turned him over to 
Children’s Center and went back 
to the hall. By then m of the 
boys who had scatter were back, 
with whiskey and beer bottles set 
out on the table. Twelve more were 
arrested, 

Five were charged with delin- 
quency. Five were charged with 
breach of the peace and drunken- 
ness in a public place. Two escaped 
from police headquarters. 

Of these 12 boys, nine had al- 
ready been up before the juvenile 
court or Children’s Court. Most of 
them had been accused of stealing 


cars and breaking into storehouses. 
Only three of them attended 


school. 
There seemed to be moxe to this 


was going ahead smoothly. 

That was just weeks before Billy’s 
‘name hit page one of the Louis- 
ville Times as the boy who “asked 
Police Chief Luther Melton (of 
|Shiveley, a neighboring town) to 
‘arrest him.” 


Even the Branhams Louisville 


it fig- 


‘address is interesting... 


y.| ured later when a full corps of so- 


cial, workers started investigating 
ithis strange new case they had no 
precedent for. 

When Mrs. Virgie Branham pull- 
‘ed up stakes in Detroit she didn't 
‘have an apartment hunt ahead of 
‘her . . . she moved right into 
‘quarters at 1427 South Sixth St. 
| This is the home of one Millard 
‘Dee Gnrifbbs, who is chairman of 
ithe Citizens Council of Kentucky. 
| After the family moved into 
Grubbs’ place young Branham ap- 
plied for admittance to Male High 
School. 


’ 
; 


-were dealing with: he was barred 


‘cause he wasn't a resident but also 
‘on the grounds “that to admit him: 
‘would set a precedent enabling) 
‘troublemakers from anywhere to) 
enter Louisville schools.” 

Finally, he was admitted, on) 
‘condition that he would “behave.” 
Then the trouble-making started. 
As Louisville's police chiet, Carl 
Heustis, was to say later: | 

“There has never been any doubt 
in my mind since. our first contact 
\with Branham that he definitely, 
exerts a very bad influence in this) 
community. | 

“If there ever was a person with 
the avowed goal of stirring up rac-| 
ial strife, hes the boy.” 

From the first day in school, 
principal W. S. Milburn reports,’ 
Branham came to him with com-!| 
plaigts about the behavior of Ne-: 
gro pupils. Then the boy asked! 
|permission to eat his lunch outside’ 
'the school. Milburn refused. But! 
lit was still a school affair. 

* | 

TWO days later the police step- 
ped in. It wasn’t because. of any- 
thing that happened at school: they 


teenagers were holding a whiskey- 
flavored meeting at a hall out on 
Dixie Highway, on the outskirts of 
Shively. 

Luther Melton, the town’s police 
chief, went out to look into the 


with 30 other boys, and walked 
into the meeting hall. 

Branham said it was a private 
party. “You have ne right in here,” 
e told the police chief, “Get out.” 
Melton did—to phone for more 
police. B _ wen Far Pong 
e boys had le the place ’ 


Iton explained poli 


new test of sanity. Peace, just : 


Peace!” 


Ve thé right to inspect any hath! 


But apparently the police and| 


knew what they) oid he didn’t know anything about 


were checking into reports that ad 


than random hellraising. Police 
wondered where a kid could find 
the cash to ren¢ the hall, and buy 
whiskey for a group that large. 
They found out. 


One of the boys who had been 
asked to come along but turned 
down the invitation, said later, “It 
was a party for N - - - r haters.” 


And Millard Dee Grubbs had 
put up the money. Not, he hastily 
assured the police, that this had 
‘anything to do with his Citizens 
Council. It was a “private loan” of 
$25 to the Branham boy. 


| * 


BUT there was one more piece 
of evidence in this case. Police 
found it in Branham’s pocket when 
_he was arrested—a letter from John 
Kasper, offering him “bed and 
board indefinitely” if he would go 
to Knox County, Tennessee, te he 
form a Knox County White Yout 
Council. | 


They asked Grubbs about it. He 


j 


‘the local paper reports, first be12 letter from Kasper. But it names 


him. 
Kasper had written the Branham 


oy: 

“Integration in Knoxville was 
sought in Federal Court the other 
day by the N - ---s. | 

“However, N - - - --lover Frank 
Clement (Governor of Tennessee) 
has been forced by the resistance 
at Clinton to go before the Legis- 
lature and seek a program which 
will maintain segregated schools in 
Tennessee... . 


“The day after the N - - - -s 
sought admission to the Rule High 
School here (Knoxville) the kids 
dug five graves with wood head- 
stones and .seven-foot crosses. Two 
months’ work and we will have 
Tennessee organized state-wide. 


“I will go back to Kentucky with 
you and we can fight there to vic- 
tory alongside Mr. Grubbs. If it 
can be done in Tennessee we can 
orce the Kentucky Legislature to 
o the same there. Then Missouri, 
Arkansas, West Virginia, Mary- 
land, Kansas and D. C. to be re: 


gained... |. 


We do not know the full story 
of where Kasper’s money comes 
from. But one thing has been Jearn- 
. . . many of his ideas come 
from a hospital for the.criminally 
insane, in Washington, D. C. There, 
Ezra Pound, poet laureate for the 
fascists, anti-Semites and racists, 
is jailed and Kasper, a devoted 
follower of Pounds,’ calls on him 
often. Under the trees or in the 
visitors’ lounge, they hold hours- 
long consultations oa how to put 

ir ideas across, how to over- 
throw the Supreme Court laws to 
wipe out segregation. | 

Now there is proof. ’s let- 
ter was written in Knoxville, Ten- 
nessee, and a three-cent federal 
stamp carried it in the mails across 
the state lines to Louisville 


How long will the‘ federal 1a 
take-before irsteps in? 
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Your Money and Life 


Unions Consider Shorter Week — 


(Continued from Page 3) 


Tight Money and Tax Dodging 


fold in 17 years. | 

However, the consumption of the 
wealthy classes including every 
imaginable and unimaginable lux- 
ury and wastage, has already reach- 
ed fabulous heights, and cannot 
be increased to any significant ex- 
tent. On the other hand, the con- 
sumption of the working _ classes 
and the have-nots is forced down 
by a wage level that is lower than 
the cost of reproduction |of their 
labor power. The capacity of the 
consumer to purchase the output of 
industry is thus continuing to lag 
behind the growing capacity of in- 
dustry. 

The journal of the distribution 
industry, Sales Management, could 
not help taking note of the fact, 
that “Incomes under $2,500 seem 
meager by today’s standard of 

rices. But 26 percent of America’s 

5,500,000 consumer spending 
units have effective buying income 
of les sthan $48 a week.” (Dec. 7, 
1956). Hence the unprecedented 
accumulation of inventory which, 
in November 1956, reached an all- 
time high of $89.3 billion. | 


Hence also the growing accum- 
mulation of capital seeking profit-: 
able investment in new plant and, 
equipment, i.e. in creating new, 
more fully mechanized production} 
capacity, including automation, 
with a view to increasing still 
further the productivity of labor 
and the share of the product ap- 
propriated by monopoly capital. 

But what about the workers?’ 
What is going to happen to their) 
jobs, and especially what chances 


. 


are the rising voung generation of} 
new workers going to have in find- 
ing employment? | 

At‘the height of the boom, in| 
January, we had nearly 3,000,000) 
totally unemployed, or 4.5 percent! 
of the entire civilian labor force, 
and an addftional 1,200,000 peo- 
ple engaged only part time because 
of deol work and other economic. 
reasons. These are the clearly un-| 
derstated figures of the Census Bu-: 
reau. : 

The understatement is exposed 
by another part of the govern-| 
ment report. It shows that between! 
December and January the num-| 
ber of people having jobs declined 
by 1,660,000 as against a report- 
ed increase of only 500,000 in the’ 
number of unemployed. We are’ 
told that during the month 1,660,-| 
000 job-holders had withdrawn 
from the labor market, and since 
they are allegedly not seeking em- 
ployment they must not be count- 
ed as unemployed. This is strain- 
ing both the figures and common 
sense a little too much. 


Thus in the midst of Eisenhow-| 
ers cold war prosperity we still’ 
have a_ serious unemployment, 
problem. What about the future? 
Nearly a _ million young people 
grow up and join the labor force 
every year. After making adequate 
deductions for people in the armed 
forces, in agriculture, in domestic 
service, for the self-employed and| 


‘new military stimulus. When price} 


| 
aa 


* HE CAME DIRECTLY To US FROM ONE OF 
TWOSE FACTORY ASSEMBLY LINES...” 


703 FE 


bee ' : | 


also for a “normal” permanent,uct and on the other hand the 
army of four percent full-time un-| inability of the monopolists to’ in- 
employed, the Raushenbush study) crease profits in proportion to the 
of “Productivity and Employment”) additional investment. Sooner or 
reaches the conclusion that by 1965) later this contradiction must bring 
some 9,500,000 new workers will) about a decline in new invest-| 
come into the labor market in| ment expenditures on plant and 
search of jobs. An additiona) 1.2) equipment, leading to a downward’ 
million are expected to come from, turn of the business cycle. 
farms into non-agricultural occupa-| In dny event, for the purpose. 
tions, — a total of 10,700,000) of his estimates of employment Op- 
new job-seekers. portunities in the decade, 1955-65, 
A SHORTER WORK WEEK 'Rauschenbush gives every benefit 
ai lle Af teen flete the ‘f the doubt to our economy. He 
2 diodes ws ee ee assumes that the real gross national 
U~. economy, and especially or- product will increase at a substan- 
ganized labor, are confronted with tially higher rate than it did in re- 
the problem of readjusting working cent years, namely at an average 
hours to make them correspond to of 3% percent a year instead of 
the level of automation and labor, 2% percent. 
productivity, lest unemployment) Qp that assumption the gross 
reach entirely unmanageable pro-' national product is expected to. 
portions. Even after making every reach $534 billion (in 1955  dol- 
possible allowances for the) process }..rs) by 1965. However, according 
of mechanization, automation and tg Rauschenbush, the productivity. 
speedup and their probable effects, o output per man-year of the en-, 
the Raushenbush study inescapebly tire force in all civilian occupa- 
reaches the conclusion that &/ tions will go up at a rate of 2% 
shortening of the labor-hours is percent a year; and in manufac- 
imperative. turing industries, which are sub- 
The study records the fact of ject to more rapid automation, the 
“the relatively slow growth of the output per man-hour will increase: 
economy in very recent vears,’ at an average rate of 3% percent 
when it was not subject to any 4 year. | 


hy vans Be pl or Soe TAT that basis our economy, i.e.| 
ee ee ~ : all above enumerated occupations 
real gross national product from 


! . | of listed employment, if they should 
1952 to 1955 increased by only $8) continue on a 40-hour week basis, 


billion a year or at the rate of would be able to absorb only 


approximately 2% esau | 4,400,000 workers. That would 
Our monopolized economy has,' eave a surplus of 6,300,000 to be 


therefore, not been able to ersploy 4464 to the “normal” uy ae 
fully its enormous capacity. Thus} percent—or 3,020,000 fully unem-| 


we have on the one hand the slow eee : 
g wth of the gross national prod- Pee tere up the total to 


‘A Texas White Man Speaks Ou 


This week we were astonished 
when we received a letter from 
a white man who says he is the 
president of the school board in 
a small town in Texas. He asked 
that his letter be published, and 
we are doing so, omitting his 
name. 

The constructive and moral 
value in publishing this _ letter 
rests in the fact that Negroes 
and those who strive for the 
American ideal can rest every 
night assured that someone other 
than black folk are opposed to 
Citizens Councils, the KKK, and 
white supremacy theories.... — 

_ 
To the Editor: 

First let |me make myself 
known to you. I am a white citi- 
ben. I am the president of the 
board of education of the _.._ .- 
__.. high school. I am enclos- 
ing an article for your paper, 
which I hope you will print m 

al cht bl SAN EE 


“——_ 


Shorter hours are thus an essen- 
‘tial and urge:t necessity. The’ 
Rauschenbush study has analyz d. 
the statistics and subjected them to 
the test of two different methods’ 
of calculation. And the inescapable 
finding is that “the requirement of 
a 10 perce t reduction in working) 
time seems to be supported by 
both methods of calculation.” 

Let it be emphasized that this 
study is based on the capitalist 
‘premise that a permanent army of 
fully unemployed 4 percent of the | 
entire labor force is to be con-. 
sidered “normal.” But it is .till 
forced to admit that in order to. 
keep unemployment at this man-' 
ageable “normal” rate, it would be 
necessary to reduce working time 
by over 4 hours a week, or alter-| 
natively, to increase the annua! 
vacation by five additional weeks. 

A reduction of the hours of la- 
bor is also obviously needed to pro-' 
tect the health of the worke s and/| 
their continued impaired workin 
capacity from the undermining ef- 
fects of the greater tensio.. and 
among my colored friends. speed-up that goes with the in-' 


Believe me, sir, this is my 
view of the great turmoil in our 
country, and I assure you I am 
at your service at any time. I! 
am sick and tired of this Citizens 
Council, KKK and white suprem- 
acist debacle. As I told Thur- 
good Marshall, I am against 
segregation in the schools, in 
transportation and in districts in 
our cities and towns. 

Christ said, “Be wise as serp- 
ents and harmless as doves,” and 
also “Cast not your pearls be- 
fore swine lest they turn and 
rend you.” I have several good 
colored friends in the area, such 
NA pte 

If I can be of any service to 
you in this great fight, contact 
me through them. Believe me, 
I am your friend. If possible, 
send me fifty copies of this let- 
ter I have written you for dis- 
tribution in my community 


| —the bank has 


yi mation | Heda 


—From Oklahoma Black Dispatch CTORSINE mechanization and auto- 
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By LABOR RESEARCH 
ASSOCIATION 


“TIGHT MONEY’ is said 
to be responsible for rising 
unemployment and business 
failures. A significant cause 
of “tight money’ is the col- 


laboration between giant banks 
and insurance companies and 
wealthy individuals in their tax- 
dodging schemes. 

The saying goes: “If you need 
money,’yon can’t get it from the 
bank. If you don't need it, you 
can have all you want. Finan- 
cial debts are incurred by peo- 
ple who don't need money. 
These debts now total close to 
$13 billion, having doubled 
over the past five years, a faster 
rate of rise than for any other 
major form of debt. 


These financial borrowings 


from banks, brokers and insur- 


ance companies are largely to 
finance the speculations of the 
wealthy, often tied-in* with tax 
avoidance. Burtan Crane of the 
New York Times (2/10/57) tells 
the story, in an interview with 
a tax accountant: 

“Tight money may be due, 
at least in part, to borrowings 
by persons taking advantage of 
quirks in the tax laws.” Of the 
various devices, the “largest 
drain of lendable funds” is to 
finance purchases of tax-exempt 
bonds, now popular amon 
wealthy people who expect a 
wish to profit from a depres- 
sion. 

For these schemes to pay, you 


_ should have an income of $140,- 


000 a year or more (be in the 
80 percent bracket), although 
quite a bit can be done even 
with $50,000 a year (60 percent 
bracket). 

The “quirks,” of course, are 
far from accidental. They were 
put into the tax Jaws, or work- 
ed into the interpretations by 
the Internal Revenue Bureau, 
as part of the scheming to make 
the high individual surtaxes ex- 
ist on paper only, since publie 
opinion makes it difficult to 


| formally eliminate them. 


* 
CRANE SHOWS how a man 


in the top brackets can double 
his after-tax income by borrow- 
ing. He owns $2 million of 
stock, on which he gets divi- 
dends of $82,500 yearly. If he 
left it at that, he would pay 
$62,700 in taxes, keeping $19,- 
800. But, by borrowing from 
the bank, and using the pro- 
ceeds to buy tax-exempt bonds, 
he nets $42,000 without having 
to pay any tax. The wealthy 
man(thus cleans up $22,200 on 
this ‘ttle deal. Besides he re- 
tains ownership of the stock. 
The lending. bank gains $82,500 
in interest. 

As a result of such deals the 
small businessman is out of luck 
no money to 
lend him. And the worker is 
clipped for additional taxes to 


—— a — 


| 


make up for those avoided by 
the capitalist. 

Through another “popular” 
device, the rich man buys life 
insurance at a net cost of per- 
haps one-fifth of the official rate, 
with the help of a collaborating 
insurance company. Again, the 
difference is paid by the worker 
taxpayer, while the insurance 
company, with plenty of funds 
to lend for this tax dodge, finds 
it “tight” when it comes to 
building loans for workers and 
lower-income people. 

A third example concerns a 
man wishing to take profits on 
a million dollars worth of stock 
bought at low prices. He can 
realize an additional $170,000 
net, and his favorite charity get 
$150,000, all at the expense of 
Uncle Sam and the poor 20 per- 
cent bracket taxpayer. Again, 
the lending bank participates in 
the scheme and collects inter- 


est. 
* 


WHAT DOES IT ALL add 
up to? 

The effect on the tax burden: 
According to latest federal bud- 
get estimates, between fiscal 
years 1954 and 1957 income 
taxes withheld from pay. checks 
will rise $4.5 billion, or 21 per- 
cent, while other individual 
taxes (mainly on higher brack- 
ets) and corporation income tax- 
es will rise only $1.6 billion, or 
five percent, despite the sub- 
stantial rise in profits and prop- 
erty incomes. (See also our 
booklet “The Burden of Taxes.”) 

The short-term economic im- 
plications: Credit inflation, es- 
pecially speculative types, are 
symptoms of approaching “hair- 
curling” depression, which the 
Administration is trying to avert 
with its stepped up arms bud- 
get, Eisenhower Doctrine, and 
other war-threatening moves. 

The social significance: Sooth- 
sayers of “peoples capitalism” 
contrast the American capita- 
lists with “decadent” European 
capitalists who do not pay their 
taxes. What can one say of the 
state of corruption of a society 
where the rich not only avoid 
taxes by the billions, but su 
port a big business which me 
licly advertises the different 
ways of doing so with the ap- 
proval of the tax. callectors? 

A practical political question: 
Where is the labor pressure on 
Congress to raise the individual 
income tax exemptions and plug 
loopholes of the wealthy, de- 
mands which made some head- 
way in the previous session? 
aa 

THE SAME financial section 
of the Times carries seven ads 
urging readers to rent their new 
1957 car, at prices ranging from 
$80 monthly to $145 for Cadil- 
lacs. A lot to pay? Again, not if 
you are in the top brackets. As 
the ads stress, the rentals are 
“completely tax deductible.” Let 
John Q. Citizen help carry your 
Cadillac! 


—— 
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SURE WE KNows WHAT 
HES DOING... DIDN'T 
HE Do \T BACK IN 
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F DEAL— Yanks Get Man 


For Very Little Again 


ITS THE Turley-Larsen 
deal all over again. The Yan- 
kees got their men from 
‘Kansas City without giving 
up a single first line play- 
er. without disturbing their own 
plans for 1957 one whit. Yet, 
pitcher Art Ditmar was the cor- 
nerstone of any possible K. C, 
rise into serious contention in 
the near future. Therefore, the 
failure of Kansas City to insist 
on getting real building material 
from the Yanks in exchange tor 
Ditmar and Bobby Schantz is 
bad for an already unbalanced 
league. 

You have a team which has 
won seven of the last eight Amer- 
ican League pennants and has 
the richest crop of promising 
rookies coming up from its farms. 
You add to that team one of the 
bright potential pitching stars of 
the league and take away from 
it not a single regular player 
AND NOT A SINGLE ONE OF 
REALLY PROMISING FARM 
HANDS. 

Its all wrong. Don’t tell me 
the A’s, with such bargaining 
material as Ditmar and the in- 
triguing littl lefty Bobby 
Schantz, couldn’t have insisted 
on someone like crack rookie 
Tony Kubek, or hard hitting 
young first baseman Marv Thron- 
eberry, who bust the A. A. open 
with his slugging but will prob- 
ably be forced back to Denver 
for another option because the 
Yanks have Bill Skowron. Or 
Woody Held, a dangerous hitting 
infielder. Or catcher John Blan- 
chard, a solid comer. Someone 
to build on. 


What did the Yanks give? Irv 
Noren, 32, and with two ques- 
tionable knees, who hit a meag- 
er .216 when he played, an out- 
fielder much like Gene Wood- 
ling was here when traded to 


la 


~, 
WATCH THE BOYER ANGLE 
It will also be interesting to see if the Yanks finally come up 
with young Kansas City infielded Cletus Boyer when his bonus 
status expires May 3lst. He was originally part of this deal, until 
the league reminded all of the rule about not trading bonus-status 
players. The Yanks wanted him originally when bidding was going 
on for him as a high school star, but already had two bonus boys on 
their roster. Will they be allowed to use Kansas City as a stooge 
‘farm club” by getting him now? And what exactly is Commissioner 


on the 
scoreboard 


—by lester rodney 


Frick doing for his $60,000 a year these days? 
_ 


a 


Baltimore, a name, on the way 
down. Pitchers Rip Coleman, 
Tom Morgan and Mickey Mce- 
Dermott, who could do no better 
than 6-7, 3-5 and 2-6 with a run- 
away championship club last sea- 
son. (Much like pitchers McDon- 
ald and Byrd to Baltimore in the 
Turley-Larsen deal the “almosts” 
and the “not quites” who dont 
really figure the future plans). 
Billy Hunter, a class fielding 
shortstop who has never shown 
he can be any less a liability at 
bat than the A’s own Joe De 
Maestri, also a class fielding 
shortstop. 

Ditmar, it may be said, won 
12 and lost 22 and since you're 
citing records, what's so great 
about that? 

Well, for one thing Ditmar 


worked not for a first place team 
but for a last place team, not in 
the wide Stadium, but in a band- 
box park. Look instead to the 
significant index of close, well 
pitched games he lost, to his 
ratio of twice as many strikeouts 
as walks which shows he has ma- 
tured. 


It is hardly any secret around 
the league where baseball peo- 
ple talk real values that Ditmar 
is one of the strongarm young 
righthanders bound to develop 
into a big winner. Some rate his 
potential higher than that of 
Turley and Larsen, the two lift- 
ed by the Yanks from Baltimore 


in the same kind of deal — with- 
out giving up anything exciting. 
Truth is there aren't too many 


_of this breed about in the league, 


this solid, youngish righthander 
of unmistakable caliber. Let's see 
—take Brewer and maybe Sulli- 
van of the Red Sox, Lary of the 
Tigers, Turley, Larsen and Kucks 
of the Yanks, Ramos of the Sen- 
ators, Ditmar, now of the Yanks, 
and you have pretty much en- 
compassed this category. 

The way to estimate this deal 
finally is this: Of all the players 
involved, the only one & xs has 
A CHANCE to be a real big one, 
a take charge, decisive player, is 
Ditmar. The desperate A’s did 
not get enough by a long shot, 
any more than the Orioles got 
for Turley and Larsen in a deal 
which in the long run insure their 
second division occupancy for a 
while, since Turley and Larsen 
had to be the keystone of a real 
rise. 

Mr. Ditmar is exactly the kind 
of laddybuck who could as likely 
as not pitch a two hitter in the 
World Series of 1957. Yes, dear 
friends of Cleveland, Chicago, 
Boston and Detroit. The Yanks 
are going to win the pennant 
once again. Or do -you like to 
kid yourself? 


The Yankees got their man 
again. The Yankees gave up no- 
thing of comparable value. The 
Yankee front office is still run- 
ning the league wre a ° 


CP Convention Notes, Delegates and Issues 


(Continued from Page 2) 


conspiracy charge. It is a move 
toward good public relations, a 
move in the right direction.” 

* 


THERE WERE several light 
moments breaking the tension of 
hard work and vigorous debate. 
One came during the nomina- 
tions for the National Committee, 
when the nominator of Archie 
Brown of California inadvertant- 
ly nominated “Archie Moore,” 
the boxing champ. There was a 
roar of laughter‘and applause. 

An Illinois delegate brought 
another gale of laughter when 
she declined nomination. In a 
seconding speech before that, 
someone else had been solemnly 
referred to as “National Commit- 
tee timber.” Said the Illinois wo- 
man, “Some of my fellow dele- 
gates may call me a blockhead, 
but I’m not timber.” 


At the New York State caucus 
for nominations held around 
midnight, the nominations came 
so thick and fast that at the first 
break for breath a delegate, who 
has acted as social director in 
Summer resorts, leaped to his 
chair and boomed: “Is there any- 
one here who hasn’t been nom- 
inated.” 

But perhaps the funniest mo- 
ment of all came when the chair- 
man for one session, Bill Albert- 
son, was being besieged hot and 
heavy for the floor, with cries of 
“ . . 
point of order,” “On _ proce-. 
dure,” and so on. Getting excit- 
~ ed as he lost control of the situ- 


ation, chairman Albertson lean- 
ed into the mike and bellowed: 
“MISTER CHAIRMAN!” 

* 

IN HIS KEYNOTE address, 
general secretary Eugene Dennis 
made news with a reference to 
the letter of greetings from 
Jacques Duclos of the French 
Comnaunist Party, who had ex- 
pressed concern at what he term- 
ed “dangerous departures” from 
Marxism-Leninism-Leninism by 
the American CP. Said Dennis: 
“In respect to the misgivings ex- 
eigen in the greetings signed 

y Jacques Duclos, let me say 
that we American Communists 
firmly believe in our great ma- 
jority that the main line of our 
convention resolution is Marxist- 
Leninist in content. . , . In any 
case, our decisions will be our 
own, made by the collective 
judgment of this convention, and 
will be based on OUR Marxist 
understanding of American real- 
ity and the needs of our people 
and nation.” 


Palmiro Togliatti, for the Ital- 
ian CP, cabled: “The Italian 
Communists, engaged in _ the 
struggle for an Italian road to 
socialism, follow with lively in- 
terest the efforts and the ex- 
periences which the brother par- 
ties, having the same cause, 
carry out in the particular con- 
ditions flowing from their own 
traditions, from the class relat- 
tionships and national charac- 
teristics of their own country.” 


SCRIBES IN the press room 


decided they would like an in- 
terview with John Gates, and 
peo around a petition ad- 
dressed to the Daily Worker ed- 
itor requesting same. The re- 
porter from another paper push- 
ed the petition along to this re- 
porter, saying jokingly, “Go 
ahead, you sign it too.” To his 
amazement, I did, and Gates 
had a chuckle when the petition 
came to him signed by one of 
his staffers. He came to the 
pressroom to explain personally 
to the reporters that due to a 
gentleman's agreement among 
the leaders not to be interview- 
ed during the convention, he 
would have to regretfully de- 
cline. The newsmen understood. 


One however, took the oppor- 
tunity to ask: “Mr. Gates, as the 
editor of a paper which says it 
stands for freedom of the press, 
and as one who _ presumably 
writes editorials against the 
State Department for banning 
renorters from China, how do 
you feel about this convention 


barring reporters from the 
floor?” 


Gates explained the decision 
was of the delegates’ own mak- 
ing, because of security reasons, 
adding: “If the other papers 
would join ours in guaranteeing 
the Constitutional rights of ALL 
Americans, this problem would 
not arise.” 

* 


The resolution on Negro 
rights called for the Party to 
get into the fight full swing. It 


Chatting With A Champ 


BEFORE THE press luncheon began, your reporter chatted 
with Dick Gonzales, the world’s best tennis player bar none, and 
none even close. It was a couple of days before the pros kicked off 
their cross-country tour in the Garden, where Gonzales blasted little 
Ken Rosewall in straight sets. 

In Australia, where Ken is at home, on the grass courts he is 
accustomed to and before crowds pulling for him against the Yank, 
Rosewall had taken four matches from Gonzales, while losing seven. 
The six foot three inch Los Angelino was impressed by the skills of 
the 5-7, 140 pound Aussie. 

You, remembered the way Rosewall had blunted Lew Hoads 
power game in the Forest Hills final last September, oft turning it 
against itself. You asked Gonzales how Rosewall was handling his 
big service, and how he estimated Rosewall’s return of service. 

'  “T’d say his return of service is the most consistent of anyone I 


ever played”, said Gonzales, “Though Trabert's returns were more 


dangerous when he did get them back.” 
* 


HOW ABOUT Rosewall’s slightness? Would he hold up on the 
long pull? 

“He may”, said Gonzales with high interest, “He'll fool you. 
That’s athletics, you just can’t tell by looking, because there is a 
fellow who absolutely makes the most of what he has”. 

Speed, deftness and lightning, reflexes are among the things 
Rosewall has. 

“I consider I have the best speed and reflexes in the game for 
a big fellow”, said Gonzales, in a matter-of-fact appraisal which was 
totally devoid of the tone of self praise, “Yet in eleven matches with 
Rosewall, when we get face to face up close I don’t believe I've ever 
won a reflex point from him!”. 

Rosewall, in the final analysis, he said, has to be overpowered. 

But, you put in, sheer power alone is never enough, there has 
to be the Pell rasteona of control to:make the power effective. 

“Well”, laughed Gonzales, “I’m glad you said that, not me. I 
think it’s a point”. 

He said he was playing “much better” than last year, that he 
was constantly developing, and at 29 thought he had a way to go 
toward perfection of his game. | 

Another scribe eet oto into the chat and asked if he was a 
little worried and afraid of the results of his tour with the formid- 
able Rosewall. 

“Inside, an athlete is always worried,” Dick said. “If he isn’t, he’s 
riding for a fall”. 

There is much talk about an “open” tourney including pro and 
amateur, and we asked Gonzales how he felt about it. 

“Frankly”, he said, “For myself, I’m better off on these tours 
where you get a chance to prove you are best over the long run, 
On any give tourney, some players can beat you and then where 
would I be?” There was a young player named Alex Olmedo of 
ope he said, who could get hot and beat anyone. Few have heard 
of him. 


a 

“I HAD a hot streak and won the amateur title in ’48”, he said, 
“I wasn't the best amateur in the country then, I just got hot for 
enough matches in a row’. 

The Australian public was a fine tennis public, he said, and 
laughed at the story of his throwing a racquet into the crowd. 
Actually, he said, he hurled it in disgust at the bottom of the um- 
pire’s chair while being heckled by one boor, and the racquet flew 
up and caromed harmlessly into the first few rows. 

“The Australians know tennis and the crowds got so interested 
in good play they forget who they are for. But of course, basically 
they were all for Kenny, which is only right. I kidded Ken that if 
we booked a match in Mexico City and he beat me there, he'd be 
chased out of town’. Gonzales, of Mexican ancestry, is followed 
keenly in that country. 

Promoter Jack Kramer was holding forth on the merits of the 
two players. How big is Gonzales’ serve? “It’s up there with 
Tilden’s and Budges and maybe better, I'd say”, was his opinion. 
“In that class”. 

Could Gonzales beat those all time stars in their prime? 

“I can only talk about Budge, not Tilden really”, he said, “You 
look at Gonzales and you see he's the kind of player who might 
have beaten anyone at all”. | 


EE 


declared: “The Negro people’s 


UNFREE PRESS 


“With a few laudable excep- 
tions, the privately-owned news- 
papers slant, color and pervert 
the news and raise an iron cur- 
tain against the dissemination 
of any valuations that are con- 
trary to the prejudices and pri- 
vate interests of the publishers. 
Since most Owners of newspa- 
pers are arch conservatives, the 
distortion of the news and the 


movement is todays standard 
bearer ia the struggle to enlarge 
the now ‘estricted areas of de- 
mocracy. It is the decisive stra- 
tegic ally of the working class.” 
Among other things, the resolu- 
tion held: “The American labor 
movement must be helped to 
understand that racism and un- 
ionism are fundamentally in- 
compatible.” 


And lest we forget, the con- 


vention went heartily on record 
for a resolution to re-vitalize 
and rebuild The Worker, which 
needs help right now im gather- 
ing expiring subs. The paper al- 
so asks the views of readers, 
Communists and non-Commu- 
nists, on how it can improve. 


LR. 


suppression of opposition opin- 
ion results in the progressive 
side of controversial issues be 
ing minimized, misstated and 
idiculed, and in the reaction- 


Whilhite, 
of Economics at the Uni- 


‘Let Me Show You How We Live’ 


(Continued from. Page 1) 


the point that things would be 
much tougher in this situation if 
the people werent cooperate 
and friendly in arranging. the 
time for using the facilities. It 
was a sentiment I heard from 
many I spoke with in this house 
of horrors, 


Mrs. Liddie has lived here two 
years. “We! were burned out of 
our old house,” she said, “and I 
put in five} applications for the 

roject. What are those projects 
i anyhow?” 

How does one land up here? 
You look and look and find noth- 
ing else. “You think you found 
something you can afford,” put 
in another woman bitterlv, “They 
tell you, no children.” 

“Look, Mister,” said Mrs. Lid- 
die, shaking her head with sad, 
wry humor, “When you hit this, 
this is the |last. Sure you look 
and look, sure vou want better, 
I just don't know what we're sup- 
posed to do,” 

A woman! started beating at a 
tubful of clothes and Mrs. Lid- 
die put in, “No place to hang 
clothes neither, we got to take 
them to a Jaundermat for dry- 
ing.” Just one more thing on top 
of evervthing else. 

The little children ran in and 
out, with the wonderfully frank 
curiosily of little children toward 
strangers. As the reporter leaned 
down to respond to one of the 
little ones, Mrs. Liddle said, 
“and I have a girl of 17.” She 
said it quietly and yet with a 
note of special indignation. 

* 


“TO GET that old bathtub for 
egg kids sure takes good spirit 

y evervone, said Mrs. Rose 
King, who lives with her two 
children in one room and pays 
$15 a week for it. “Sure we look- 
ed. I walked my feet off.” 

Mrs. Lee Shaw lives with her 
five children and husband in two 
rooms for which she pays $36.80 
every two weeks. “They come 
every two weeks because some 
folks here get relief checks and 
the checks come every two 
weeks,” she explained. “I got a 
sick kid—what do vou expect with 
no radiator? How long can you 
keep the others from catching it 
from him in a little place like 
this?” 

Another woman, Mrs. Mary 
Harris, said “There's five of us 
in one room, take a look.” Some- 


Pes oe) Oo Kk. . s 


how the Harrises have squeezed 
two beds and a crib into the 
room. You could barely walk in 
and had to use agility to just 
turn around. “I looked ‘till I 
gave out for something better,” 
she sai@ flatly. “Lucky my hus- 
band knew somebody who knows 
the landlord here.” 

There are no vacancies at No. 
1 East 115 St. 

All but one of those this re- 
porter spoke to wanted their 
names used, and one added 
spiritedly: “Make sure to get the 
name right, and tell everything 
vou see truthfully!” The one who 
didn’t want hér name used had 
lived there many years. “It would 
be a drag on us to get our name 
in the papers connected with 
this house,” she said. She had 
tive children and pays $17 a 
week for two of the typical, tiny, 
battered and neglected rooms 
on a lower floor where no water 
was coming through to the toilet 
or the bathtub this day. 


A long time to live in such a 
building .. . and she was a little 
evnical about reporters, inspec- 
tors and such folk. 

“In my time here,” she said, 
“We sent letters to the Health 
Department and never got an 
answer. We had many inspectors 
march around and look here and 
there and write down things, just 
like you're doing, and we never 
heard no more of them neither.” 

You step out of the building 
onto the northeast corner of 115 
St. and Fifth Ave., New York’s 
internationally famous Fifth 
Ave. Looking south, you see the 
majestic Empire State Building 
71 blocks away piercing the sky 
in all its glory, a tribute to man’s 
capabilities. On the same Fifth 
Ave. 

You look back at the squat 
brick building in the daylight of 
the United States of America, 
1957, and wonder if the Amer- 
icans you have just spoken with 
will once again “hear nothing 
more. You could hate the land- 
lord who grabs his dirty rent 
money twice a month with the 
kind of hatred you felt for the 
enemy overseas in World War II. 
Who and what in our land lets 
such landlords operate? You have 
to hate in a deeper way the jim- 
crow which despoils our nation, 
you have to hate a way of things 
which puts profits over human 


“AT NIGHT you can see the rats,” tenants of 1 E. 115th St. 


reporter, 


; come from at night. 


This holg in the bathroom wall is one 


These old, crumbling 


i by by six families who pay high rentas] in “con- 
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TENANT AT 1 E. 115th St. shows State Rent Admini 


(Continued from Page 1) 
percent; and New Jersey and 
Ohio, each with 14 percent at- 
tained. 


Some readers apparently have 
come to the conclusion that the 
completion of our fund drive is 
inevitable, and that nothing 
more need be done about it. 
That would explain why last 
week the donations to our fund 
drive fell off by 40 percent. 
Last week our receipts were 
$897.65, while the week before 
they were $1,579.60. 

We still have $1,977.13 to go. 
The $50,000 goal was, and is 
still, the minimum necessary. In- 
evitability is not the. answer. 
Only the continued assists of our 
readers will take us over the top. 


Following are the donations 
received between Feb. 13 and 
138: 

FEB. 13 

Inwood, $5; Bronx, £15: New York, *; 
Brooklyn, ES, 36; Chicago, LH, 41: Win- 
trop, Mass., $20: New York, Old Friend, 
$20; Spokane, Wash., $10; Belle Area of 
Quecns, $100: New Haven, Conn., $10; 
Garment workers, $140; Newark, N. J., 
$25; Group of teenagers, 310: Middlesex 
County,N. J., $5; Williamsburg, $10; Bal- 
timore, %1. 

FEB. 14 

Chicago, $9.50; Jamacia, L. I., $15; 
Washington Heights, 310: Joint Board, 
2 friends, $10; Garment workers, 330; 
Philadelphia, $10; Cleveland, 32. 


FEB. 15 
Grand Rapids, Mich., $1; East New 
York, Brooklyn, $1.50: Chelsea, *1(); Mo- 
bile Workers Theatre member, *5. 


FEB. 18 
Greenwich Village club, 
Montana, $%: New York, 3%: 
Texas, $10; Long Island, ET. *5: 
2: Rochester, Minn., %1: John, 


S11; 


Butte, 
Joshua, 
PRN, 
Bronx, 


(Continued from Page 2) 
dreds of thousands of Negro and 
white Americans to Washington 
... to bring our people to him.” 

Adding to the evidence of il- 
legal racist repressions, Roy 
Wilkins, NAACP executive sec- 
retary, this week told the Con- 
stitutional Rights pane! of the 
Senate Judiciary Committee that 
Southern states were establish- 
ing official “gestapos to en/orce 
“thought control” on civil rights 
issues. Wilkins cited a Georgia 
legal interpretation that makes 
it illegal for a school teacher to 
be employed who does _ not 
agree with the states segrega- 
tion laws. The NAACP leader 
produced proof that Mississippi 
had established a secret police 
force to question persons involy- 
ed in integration suits and to 
“keep an eye on meetings of 
colored groups.” 

GUS. COURTS, the Missis- 
sippi Negro grocer wno was shot 
in 1955 for seeking the right to 
vote, testified before the same 
Senate sub-committee. Courts 
contradicted the testimony of 
Gov. James P. Coleman to the 
effect that Negroes lost the right 
to vote because of failuré to pay 
the poll tax. Negroes do not 
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EUGENE DENNIS, Commu- 
nist Party. leader, is scheduled to 
appear Monday, Feb. 25, betore 
the Senate Internal Security Sub- 
committee in what the party de- 
scribed as an attack on “the right 
of free speech and assembly.” 

The Senate committee is head- 
ed by the racist senator from 
Mississippi, Jams O. Eastland. 

Robert Morris, counsel for the 
group, said that Dennis was sub- 
penoed for quizzing on the re- 
cent Communist Party national 
convention. 

The party's resident national 
committee elected at that con- 
vention, said that all convention 


decisions and votes were made 


public during the sessions, and 
that a group of “non-Communist 
observers were on hand” during 
the entire proceedings. 

The Communist committee 
suggested that the internal se- 
curity of the nation would be 
better served if attention were 
turned to the “bombings, murd- 
erous assaults and sundry activi- 
ties” of the White Citizens Coun- 
cils. 

Eastland’s harassment of the 
party, its national resident com- 
mittee said, is “basically on at- 
tack on the, free discussion of 
ideas and as such it concerns 
every American who cherishes 
the Bill of Rights.” 


Will ‘57 Be Another ‘29 


(Continued from Page 1) 
war peak the last week of Jan- 
uarv. 

But the bankers still have a 
way to go if they intend to 
build up the credit pyramid as 
high as in 1929. They fear the 
inevitable financial crash if they 
do this, but the drive for prof- 
its has led the American Bank- 
ers Association to urge a reduc- 
tion in bank reserve require- 
ments. Meanwhile, profits took 
an upward leap late in 1956 (to 
an annual rate of $46 billion) and 
it looks as if they will be high- 
er than ever in the first quarter 
of 1957—which will encourage 
Wall Street to give the ball an- 
other bounce. 


WORLD CAPITALISM: 


— 


vote in Mississippi, Courts told 
the Senators in support of civil 
rights legislation, because of “in- 
timidation, violence and fraud 
on the part of those who oper- 
ate the election machinery.” 

There was no dearth of evi- 
dence that there is weed tor 
Presidential action, but as The 
Worker went to press there had 
been no answer from the Pres- 
iden to the new request from 
the Negro leaders. This time, 
the President was too busy with 
Middle East affairs, where the 
issue of Arab-Israeli conflict and 
the danger of ‘a new war, it 
seems, was easier to tackle than 
the ticklish domestic problem of 
law and order in Alabama. 
Georgia and Mississippi. 

But there was still the plan 
for. the mass “pilgrimage of 
prayer’ which the . President 
might find hard to ignore. 

One Negro newspaper man 
has interjected the thought that 
tens of thousands of Negroes 
praying in Washington churches 
for justice might make a poor 
background for the Administra- 
tion’s Middle East thrust for 
prestige, not to think . of .the 
affect of this sort of prayer en 
all of Asia and. Africa. 


ing point in England, France, 
and Germany—which can have 
a very potent effect on our own 
economy. A downturn here, 
while West European economies 
are weakening, can set off a 
world capitalist crisis. 

TO SUM UP: There are 
short-term warning signs in the 
Europeafi situation, and in in- 
dustrial construction contracts, 
although not enough yet to jus- 
tify a prophesy of a nearby cri- 
sis. But the National City Bank 
cannot take too much comfort 
from this. Just as life and death 
follow in an inevitable cycle, so 
do capitalist booms and crises. 
The timing of a crisis, like a 
death, can rarely be foretold. 

The immediate warnings 0: a 
crisis are usually invisible until 
the process is already under 
way. We know that the boom 
is old, and unhealthy. It can end 
anvtime. The exact date, how- 
ever, is sheer speculation. 

The alchemists of Wall Street 
and. Washington would like to 
administer medicants to keep tue 
patient alive. Some admit they 
do not know what to_ expect 
or what to do. Others are quar- 
reling about the right course of 
action. In the last analysis, the 
quest for profits, rather than eco- 
nomic wisdom guides their ac- 
tions. 
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Noted Radiologist 
Dies of Leukemia 


SAN FRANCISCO. — Dr. Jo- 
seph G. Hamilton, 49, a pioneer 
in investigating nuclear radiation 
effects on *he human metabo- 
lism. and director of the Crocker 
Radiation Labor story, died Mon- 
dav. a victim of complications 
from leukemia, believed to have 
been cantracted by his work, his 
associates said. | 

During World War II he made 
investigations for the Manhattan 
Project, then werking on the A- 
bomb, as to biological effects. of 
radiation, and from 1946 te 1949 
worked en radiation probie 
for the U. S. Public Health 


Service. 
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that word strike’ 


WHAT'S the origin of the 
word “strike” as applied to @ 
work stoppage? 

The first recorded use of 
“strike” dates from the year 
1200.| It meant “to make one’s 
way,” as in “strike out for home.” 
Over the next 500 years it got 


another meaning: to strike a per- 
son, a blaw, etc. In 1707, the 
London Gazette, reporting a 
battle, said, “The enemy struck 
their tents and formed in line.” 

The next step came a. few 
‘ears later) when the official Eng- 
lish chronicles, describing an 
event=at Bath involving a mas- 


ters’ guild) stated: “This day the | 


whole body of chairmen 
struck their poles, and proceeded 


in a mutinious way to Guildhall, | 
respecting the granting of their | 


licenses.” Presumably the mas- 
ters kept ‘shop in tents. 

The Annual Register of Brit- 
ain reported in 1768 that “this 
day (May 9) the hatters struck 
and refused to work till their 


wages are raised.” Less than 50 | 


years latet the word was first 
heard in’ America, when 
a 


shoemakers union — ordered 


“gentle strike” of its members. 
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Asks Federal Protection for Negroes 


BAY ST. LOUIS, Miss.—A 
white journalist, Mrs. Annette C. 
Charmichael asked for Federal! 
protection for the lives and rights 
of Negroes in the South, in a 
recent editorial in her paper, 
“The Light” a crusading journal 
unique in her state. The editorial 
was titled: 


‘AS I SEE IT 


“There jare a fot of people, 
from the White House on down, 
so interested and worried over 
the plight of the bombed out 
freedom fighters of Hungary. 
We regret their troubles but 
feel sure they would not be 
creatly worried over us if the 
case reversed. 

“They are far away, foreign, 
and like the Russians are largely 
Eurasian and with a background 


i 


the 
Cordwainers of New York—the | 


The Arsenal at Springfield 


This is the Arsenal. From floor to ceiling, 
Like a huge organ, rise the burnished arms; 
But from their silent pipes no anthem pealing 
Startles the villages with strange alarms. 


Ah! what a sound will arise, how wild and dreary, 
When the death-angel touches those swilt 


keys 


What loud lament and dismal Miserere 
Will mingle with their awful symphonies! 


I hear even now the infinite fierce chorus, 
The cries of agony, the endless groan, | 
Which, through the ages that have gone betore 


us, 


In long reverberations reach our own. 


On helm and. harness rings the Saxon hammer, 
Through Cimbric forests roars the Norseman s 


song, 


And loud. amid the universal clamor, 
O’er distant deserts sounds the Tartar gong. 


I hear the Florentine, who from his palace 
Wheels out his battle-bell with dreadful din, 
And Aztec priests upon their teocallis 
Beat the wild war-drums made of serpents 


skin. 


The tumult of each sacked and burning village; 
The shout that every prayer for mercy drowns 
The soldiers’ revels in the midst of pillage; 
The wall of famine in beleaguered towns. 


asunder, 
The rattling 


Thou 
voices, 
And jarrest t 


terror, 


Down the dark 


cease; 


And like a bel 


“Peace!” 


Peace! and no 
skies! 


The holy m 


The bursting shell, the gateway wrenched 


of unnumbered invasions and 
counter-invasions. 

“But the thing that has shock- 
ed and sickened us is the beastly, 
uncivilized bombings of churches 
of the peaceful people in Mont- 
gomery, Ala., and other acts of 
violence in our Southland—be- 
cause they ask for the common, 
evervday rights all other Ameri- 
cans have without question. 
These same rights the highest 
court of our country, has ruled 
unanimously and repeatedly, are 
theirs also. 


“If our govérnment fails to 
protect the Negroes in the South, | 


it is lacking in force. 

“We cannot talk about injus- 
tice abroad and not protect 
Americans at home. 

“If we do, we will be the 
laughing stock of all the world.” 
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Dear Editor 


How To Undermine 
The Farm Market 


Senator Kerr, of Oklahoma, in 
a speech in the Senate some time 
ago said American oil companies 
were buying Mid East oil from 
the Arab countries for 20 cents 
a barrel. The purchase price of 
crude oil in the Mid Continent 
field here runs from $2.75 to 
over $3.15 a barrel—trom 20 to 
100 times the price paid to the 
Arab countries. 

Out of this lush arrangement, 
according to Mikoyan’s speech 
at the 20th Congress of the 
CPSU American and British oil 
companies realized a net protit 
of one billion, 900 million dol- 
lars in the year 1955. In Kuwait 
for example, in three months they 
made profits equalling the entire 
capital invested there. 

As part of the Eisenhower 
Docirine, John Foster Dulles pro- 
poses to appropriate 200 million 
dollars for economic aid to the 
Near East for two years. A sum 
approximately one-tenth of the 
plunder of the American and 
British oil magnates in one year. 

Does the purchase of oil from 
the Arab countries, by the Amer- 
ican oil companies at three to 
20 cents a barrel mean cheaper 
gasoline for American motorists? 
Obviously not, since refineries 
make millions refining American 
crude oil purchased at over $3 
a barrel. | | 

Since reports indicate that 
something like two-thirds of these 
80 to 90 million peopl 
for surplus 

J 


le live. on. 


Letters from Readers 


received a price for their riches 
in oil more closely approximat- 
ing the American market price? 
The American farm crisis of sur- 
pluses adversely affects the lives 
of millions of Americans. 


Is it not clear that the mass- 
es of the American people have 
no interest in restraining the 
growing independence of these 
countries which will undoubted- 
ly lead them to bargain: more 
realistically in selling their enor- 
mous oil riches to the American 
and British oil magnates? 

Are we justified in sending 
troops into the Near East to 
create a more favorable climate 
for the “negotiation” of crude 
oil prices by the American and 
British oil companies? Is this 
what we mean with President 
Kisenhowers inaugural day 
pledge of respect tor the sov- 
ereignty of all nations, great and 
small? 


Should our foreign policy lend 
itself to the plunder of these 
countries of a couple of billion 
dollars a year and then appro- 
priate a 100 million dollar a year 
cut of the public treasury for 
economic aid? 

Is this the way in which we 
demonstrate our leadership of the 
free world? Are these the prec- 
ious “principles” of freedom 
which we refuse to compromise? 
Is this the way to implement a 
good neighbor policy? Is this a 
way to contribute to the solu- 
tion. of that absurdity of ‘our 
age, two-thirds of the people of 
the world hungry, while our own 


.. American. farmers: are plunged 


‘ause there 


inte economic ruin 


is no! nitarket ‘for ‘theiz products? : 
CORRESPONDENT, 


people: >: BARM | 


DuBois on Woman Suttrage 


; 
' 


| (Continued from Page 7 
| arguments, use a bit of sarcasm, 


‘tice and sentiment. 

| “However, after he had read the 
‘symposium sent us so quickly and 
courteously by our friends from 
Boston to Tacoma and trom St. 
Paul to Atlanta, he saw no necessity 
of adding a single word to what 
must be regarded as one of the 
strongest cumulative attacks on sex 
and race discrimination in politics 
ever written.” 


* 


ONE Negro leader, however, ex- 
pressed opposition to suffrage for 
women. That was Kelly Miller, 
‘dean of Howard University. His 
article was -published in the No- 


He declared that “Women’s sphere 
of activity falls mainly within, 
while men’s field of action lies 


between the sexes. 


“Politics is a game of force, in 
which no weakling may expect to 
be assigned a conspicuous role.” 

Mr. Miller's article was printed 
—and sharply answered by the edi- 
tor. “This month,” wrote Dr. Du- 
Bois in the same issue, “Negro vot- 
ers will be called upon to vote on 
the question of giving the right of 
suffrage to women. The ‘Crisis’ 
sincerely trusts that every one of 
them will vote yes. But the ‘Crisis’ 
‘would not have them go to the 
polls without having considered 
‘every side of the question. For this 
‘reason we publish Dean Kelly Mil- 
ler's article against women suffrage. 
We trust that our readers will give 
it careful attention and that they 
will compare it with that daevel- 
ous symposium which we had the 
pleasure to publish in our August 
number. Meantime, Dean 
will pardon us for a word in an- 
swer to his argument. 


“Briefly put, Mr. Miller believes 
that the bearing and rearing of the 


And ever and anon, in tones of thunder, 
The diapason of the canninade. 


Is it, GO man, with such discordant noises, 
With such accursed instruments as these, 
drownest 


Were half the power that fills the world with 
Were half the wealth bestowed on camps 
and courts, 


Given to redeem the human mind from error, 
There were no need of arsenals nor forts. 


The warrior’s name would be a name abhorred! 
And every nation, that should lift — 

Its hand against a brother, on its forehead 
Would wear forevermore the curse of Cain! 


The echoing sounds grown fainter and then 


I hear once more the voice of Christ say 


The blast of War's great organ shakes the 


But beautiful as songs of the immortals, 


—HENRY W. LONGFELLOW 


Miller gro leader who edited news 


musketry, the clashing blade; 


sweet 


and = kindly 


Nature's 


he celestial harmonies! 


future, through long generations, 


|. with solemn, sweet vibrations, 


longer from its brazen portals 


elodies of love arise. 


(1884) 


eS 


HENRY W. LONGFELLOW 


Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
(1807-1882) is the most popular 
American poet. Poems such as 
“Hiawatha,” “Evangeline,” the 
“Village Blacksmith,” “The Psalm 
of Life,” “The Wreck of the Hes- 
perus, and some of his shorter 
works are part of the repertory 
of almost every schoolchild—and 
the oft repeated verses can still 
be quoted by many adults. Feb. 
27. marks the 150th anniversary 
of the poet's birth in Portland, 
Maine. He led a quiet, scholar’s 
life, devoted to teaching at Har- 
vard University and to writin 
his poems which are conce 
with morality, goodness, faith in 
humanity, and hatred of war, 
slavery and intolerance. 


ing upon the accomplishment of 
'women today in every field of en- 


and end with some appeal te jus-'deavor, realizing their humiliating 


handicap and the astonishing preju- 
dice which they face and yet see- 
‘ing despite this that in government, 
‘in the professions, in science, art 
and literature and the industries 


‘they are leading and dominating 


forces and growing in power as 
their emancipation grows—it is in- 
conveivable that any fair-minded 
person could for a moment talk 
about a ‘weaker’ sex.” 

: * 

| I RETURNED the bound vol- 


umes to the shelves. Dr. DuBois 
was in a reminiscent mood. [ took 
advantage of it, for he seldom stops 


’ 


vember 1915 issue of the “Crisis. work for more than a moment. His' 


‘interest in women’s rights, he told 
‘me, began early. In Germany, in 


August Bebel, author of “Woman 
‘Under Socialism.” In England, in 


FLANAGAN = 


(Continued from Page 9) 
morrow.” 

The captain was an old timer. 
He had seen cops disgusted with 
their job before. He had seen them 
rip off their shields impulsively 
and return when they sobered the 
next day. And he whispered to 
Jimmy: “It's the drink that’s talk- 
ing. He'll be back here tomorrow.” 

But John’s cousin knew better. 
“John didn't do it because he was 
drunk,” Jimmy told me. “He got 
drunk to do it.” 


* 


JOHN Flanagan was through. 
The cops couldn't understand him, 
said Jimmy. As a Detective Serg- 
eant John was getting a police 
lieutenant’s pay. That was $2,250 
a year, This may seem little today, 


largely without the domestic circle. the early 1890s, he attended a} But it was a fat income 40-odd 
This represents the ideal relation meeting at which the speaker was: 


years ago, when milk sold for five 
to six cents a quart and the New 
York Times sold for a penny, and 
ithe income tax didn’t bite. 


| the early 1900s, Dr. DuBois knew) And that $2,250 could be just 
‘many of the leaders of the woman/|the beginning. For the Vice Squad 


suffrage movement, including Em- 
‘meline Pankhurst. 

In the United States, he was a 
‘friend of Elizabeth Cady Stanton, 
one of the organizers of the first 
womans rights convention in the 
country, held at Seneca Falls in 


job was a gold mine to a cop who 
worked with the pimps, And I re- 
call a young Vice Squad detective 
‘I met in the Womens Night Court 
long ago. He knew whom to arrest 
and whom to protect. Iwas to run 
into him again when I paid my rent 


1848. Although Dr. DuBois was'to a new landlord in Brooklyn sev- 


- » 
‘not born until 20 years after that 
convention, he later grew to know 


Mrs. 
her home. He knew Jane Addams 
well, was her guest at Hull House 
on several occasions, and together 
'with her addressed a meetin 
5,000 people at the Music Hall in 
| Philadelphia. 

| He was well acquainted with 
Mrs. Ida B. Wells-Barnett, the Ne- 
} pers 
in Memphis and Chicago and initi- 
ated the anti-lynching campaign) of 
the 1890s, the first organized move-' 


ment against lynching. Dr. DuBois 


eral years later. The Vice Squader 
was 30 pounds heavier now, and 


Stanton and was a visitor in 
he told me. “I own two buildings 


already.” 


of 


very content. “I'm doing all right,” 


I didn't remain his tenant long 
enough to learn more. But, I would 
not be surprised if he owns a half 
dozen buildings today. 

But John Flanagan wanted no 
dirty money. He went back to Ire- 


land and died on a small farm 
there several years ago. 
| * 


JOHN Flanagan, the champioa — 


young is a function which makes! worked with her and was a con-|V¢ight thrower, is almost forgot- 


it practically impossible for women tributor to her newspapers. He was | ten today. And the huge silver cups 


to take any large part in general, | 
industrial and public affairs. 


‘ancient. If we turn to easily ayail- 


“These arguments: sound today 


also acquainted with the late Mrs. 
Mary Church Terrell, once presi- 
dent of the National Association 
of Colored ‘Women, and a life-long 


able statistics we find that instead| 
of the women of this country or of! 
any other country being confined: 
chiefly to child-bearing, they are 
as a matter of fact engaged and | 
every pursuit in which men are en-| 
gaged. If she is doing well, why 
not treat her as a worker with a 
voice in the direction of work? 
“This statement that woman is 
weaker than man is sheer rot. It 
is the- same sort of thing that we 
hear about ‘darker races’-and ‘low- 
classes.’ »- | ‘does . not 


engaged successfully in practically 


leader in anti-discrimination fights. 
* 


DR, DuBOIS now turned back 
to his work and the interview was 
ended. He is too full- of projects 
for the future to give much time 
to reminiscing about his personal 
past. At the moment, he is deeply 
concerned that the progressive 
forces in the United States have 
not yet considered the approach 
of the centenary of the Civ War, 
and has sent out to Negro colleges 
and to the Negro press ) 
dvun suggesting plans ‘to’ mark 
coming anniversa. 


’ ri 


argue weakness Or inferiority. It fj 


ivable that any person look- 


suggest 
‘onary “be distor 


he won for the Irish-American Ath- 
letic Club are entombed out of 
sight of the fans. I found them in 
‘the dark basement of the Irish- 
American Historical Society on 
upper Fifth Avenue the other day. 
But it was hard to read the inscrip- 
tions on the cups when a kindly old 
lady led me down the long cellar 
steps to. the room, where the 
trophies are !wt. I had to work 
fast. The light bulb had gone out. 
My guide was burning her fingers 
with paper matches; while we took 
the cups from the shelves. And my 
mind was not on. the trophies first 


king of the 


MARIAN ANDE 
A BROTHERH 


OOD AWARD 


RSON GETS 


Marian Anderson, the first Ne- 
gro to sing at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, was among 37 
Brotherhood award winners an- 
nounced yesterday by the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews. 

Miss Anderson will receive the 
National Brotherhood media award 


—highest recognition conferred in 
the media field by the NCCJ—for 
her autobiography, “My Lord, 
What a Morning.” The awards 
committee, bebded by Taylor 
Mills, executive assistant of the 
Motion Picture Association of 
America, acclaimed her book for 
its “simplicity, dignity and gra- 
cjousness.” 

Twenty-four other winners, se- 
lected from more than 500 nomi- 
nations, will receive — similar 
awards. Twelve will receive the 
certificate of merit. 


_— 


16,000 Less Wisconsin Far 


MADISON, Wis. — Between 
1954 and 1956 the number olf 
farmers in Wisconsin declined 
by 16,000. This followed on a 
similar drop of 16,000 between 
1950 and 1954. The 1956 fg- 
ures were released here last 
week by the Feéderal-State 
Agricultural Reporting Service. 

The amount of land in cul- 
tivation and the number ot 
livestock are practically the 
same, with the farms that are 
left growing larger. 

In a recent radio address 
Robert Moses of the Wiscon- 
sin Farmers. Union, said _ that 
“Some people would cal! this 
progress. Weed out the ineff- 
cient, they would say.” 

“Skeptics may argue that this 
downward trend in the number 
of farms will be halted as soon 
as all the so-called inefficient, 
marginal farmers have _ been 
forced to leave agriculture, 
Moses declared. 

“But who is to say when this 
trend is going to end?,” he ask- 
ed. “Is there anyone foolish 


Indiana Labor Faces Scab Law 


INDIANAPOLIS — Organized 
labor in Indiana faces an all-out 


effort by the State Chamber of 
Commerce and other anti-labor 
groups to legislate the labor 
movement out of existence. 


Principal objective of the State 
Chamber in its drive against la- 
bor is the adoption of a so-called 
“right-to-work” law. 


The issue has been introduced 
in the State Senate under a bill 
which would put the matter on 
the elections ballot in referen- 
dum ferm in 1958. This bill was 
immediately referred to the 
Manufacturers Committee of 
which its. sponsor is chairman, 
-and that committtee was called 
to meet a few minutes later. 

Four Republican Senators out- 


voted three Democrats and the 
committee came back to the 


Saturday Manhattan 


GUY:CARAWAN sings: Folk Songs US. 
& Foivign. Sat. eve at 8:30 PM. $1.50. 
Carl Fis ‘her Concert Hall, 165 W. 57 St., 
_, me i 


REMBRANDT at Polonia Club. 
Rem 
Sun. 3:30. Korda productions with Chas. 
Laughton getting Academy Award. 
Polonia Club, 20 Second Ave., nr. 12th St. 
dm. Free 


Adm. R 

Sunday Brooklyn 

RABBI A. BICK speaks on “The Motives 
of the Eisenhower Doctrine’ on Sun. eve, 


at- 8:30 pm. at Brighton Center, 3200 
Coney Island Ave., Brooklyn. 


Coming | 


Dr. Annette T. Rubinstein 
will discuss . | 
HARDY MEREDITH 
_ Novelists of the Twilight 
8-10 P.M. 


“Life of 
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Tl, Small Farmers 
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In ‘Hopeless’ Crisis 

CARBONDALE, III.—Because he 
is “inefficient,” the family farmer 
had better learn that there is no 
place for him in this country of 
ours. 


More suppotr for that tragic con- 
clusion came this week from the 
farm economists of Southern II- 
linois University. 


While the small farmer can make 
improvements in some plant ond 
animal raising methods, “ is in a 
hopeless situation in competin 
with the larger and sedbaaniel 
farm, said the SIU. 


Surveying 11 Southern Illinois 
counties, the university found 21 
percent of the farm families in ex- 
treme trouble. These farms sell less 
than $1,200 worth of commodies a 
year. 


Plan Affair to 


va 


) 


Honor Lightfoot 


enough to say’ that the 63,000 
farmers who dropped out be- 
tween 1930 and 1957 “were all 
inefficient, marginal farmers,” 
he asked. “Of course not.” 
Among them, he said, “are 
thousands of good honest hard- 
working efficient business-like 
farm operators.” 

* 


AT THE “accelerated pace’. of | 


the past two years “it would not 
be totally unrealistic to predict” 
that by 1960 “we might have 
something like 120,000 tarm 
operators, in Wisconsin, Moses 
declared. 

“Should this happen, it will 
be felt by the thousands of 
Wisconsin farmers who will be 
forced to leave the occupation 
they love so much; by the local 
townships and school districts 
who will lose these people per- 
manenthy; by the small villages 
and towns and merchants in 
these towns; and by the State of 
Wisconsin itself.” “Ask yourself 
this question,” he told his radio 
audience, “Is this progress?” 


Senate with a favorable report 
on the measure, just thirty min- 
utes after it had been introduced. 
both 


Republicans control 
houses of the Legislature. 


Governor Harold Handley, al- 
though a conservative Republi- 
can, has already said he is op- 
posed to “right-to-work” laws in 
the State. 

Anti-labor groups have other 
bills in the hopper. One bill 
would prohibit the use of any 
union funds for political activity. 

The measure would prohibit 
any local union which has nego- 
tiated a union security clause in 
any contract from endorsing a 
candidate for public office, from | 
printing an office holder's voting 
record, from expressing either 
agreement or disagreement with 
a partys platform or using its 
meeting hall for political pur- 
poses. 

The measure would also pre- 
vent a candidate for public office 
from using a record compiled by 
a union, or from speaking to a 
union meeting; and would re- 
quire him to denounce any union 
endorsement of his candidacy. 


' 
i 
| 


brandt’’—Feb. 23 & 24, Sat. eve and' 


‘AFL-CIO, the NAACP has pre- 


District 65 Gets 
NAACP Award 


In recognition of the “consistent 
and uncompromising” civil rights 
of District 65 of the Retail, Whule- 
sale and Department Store Union, 


sented a certificate of merit to the 
union, 

The presentation was made by 
Dr. Channing H. Tobias, chairman 
of the- NAACP board at a “Brother- 
hood in Action” rally held last week 


‘munist leader and Smith Act de-' 


Mazzei Evidence 


| 
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LIGHTFOOT 


CHICAGO.-—The 47th birthday 
of Claude Lightfoot, veteran Com-| 
fendant, will be celebrated at a 
second annual Freedom Ball on 
March 23. It will take place in the; 
New Yorker Room of the Hotel 
Sutherland, 4659 S. Drexel, where 
a highly successful Freedom Ball 
was held last year. | 

The Freedom Ball will be or- 
ganized cab..ret-style, with Isidore. 
Hudson’s orchestra proving dance 
rhythms. First class food, drink 
and entertainment is promised. | 

The Lightfoot case, the first to 


test the membership provision of 
the Smith Act, has become a sym- 


‘bol of the struggle to defend the 


Bill of Rights in the two-year baile 
through the courts. The Supreme 
Court decision on Lightfoot's ap-| 
peal is expected any Monday in’ 
the near future. : 

The Freedom Ball is sponsored 
by the Chicago Joint Defense Com- 
mittee. 


In 4 Deportation | 
Cases Dropped 


PITTSBURGH, Feb. 19.—Ad- 
mitting that its key stoolpigeon_ 
witness, Joseph Mazzei, is a “pos-| 
sible psychopathic case,’ and that. 


he “has been found to have been 
an untrustworthy witness on sev-; 
eral occasions, the Government 
has had Mazzei’s testimony|in four | 
deportation cases here stricken 
from the. record. The cases in- 
clude that of Gus Santes, a 70-| 
year-old cook of Greek origin;| 
Alan McNeil, union organizer and| 
secretary of the former Commit- 
tee to End Sedition Laws; Mary 
Dudash, and Ursula Paich. 

The cases’ were continued in- 
definitely to give the Government 
more time “to obtain and prepare 
new veidence.” : 


Hymen Schlesinger, attorney 
representing Santes, asked an im- 
mediate hearing on the charges. 
Immigration Department investi- 
gator Paul E. Benson asked a con- 
tinuance to get more evidence. 


At this, Mrs. Anna_Belszyk, 


| 


I Search For Adventure (11) 7:30. 


Hey, Jeannie—comedy with Jeannie 


Santes’ daughter, cried out indig- 
nantly: “But you've had three 
years to get evidence!” 

The U.S.. Supreme Court re- 
cently ordered. the . Pittsburgh 
Smith Apt. 
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Saturday, Feb. 23 


Breakfast Show: Movie Crazy 
(Harold Lloyd, 1932) (2) 7 a.m. 

On the Carousel—kids (2) 9 a.m. 

Mighty Mouse—kids (2) 10:30 

Dione Lucas cooking show (11) 11 
to 12 

Italian Feature Theatre’ Lucia Di 
Lammermoor (13) 12:15 noon 

Mr. Wizard—science (4) 12:30 

Afternoon Show: The Southerner 
(7) 1:30. Jean Renoir, director 

Junior Town Meet (13) 1:30. “De- 
pression Ahead?” 

Movie: City Decides (4) 2. Docu- 
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ovie Guide 


University: The Poetry of Michael- 
angelo (13) 2 | 
Last Word (2) 2:30. Bennett Cerf, 
humorist, others 

News Roundup (4) 3 

Face the Nation (2) 3 

Transport Workers—talk (7) 3:15 

Zoo. Parade (4) 3:30 

Johns Hopkins—research documen- 
tary (7)3:30 

Odyssey) (2) 4. The Book of the 
Dead—ancient Egypt 

Ray Bolger—variety (4) 4 

College News Conference (7) 
4. Guest: Charles Edmundson 
discharged U. S. Information 
Agency official 


mentary on integration of Negro 
and white students in St. Louis 
public schools. 

Movie Museum (9) 2. Old Movies: 

Pro Basketball: Syracuse-Minmeap-_| 
olis (4) 2:30 | 

World We Want: Roots of Preju- 
dice—panel show (9) 2:30 

Movie: The Senator Was Indis- 
creet (1948) (7) 3. 

Horse Racing—Hialeah (4) 4:30 

World News (2) 6 

Polka Show (13) 6 

Galen Drake—variety (7) 7. Caval- 
cade of U.S. stories and songs— 
music of Stephen Foster, Gersh-| 
win, others : 

Abbott and Costello (11) 7 

Its Fun To Travel (9) 7 


Last of the Maya Indians 
Jackie Gleason (2) 8. The scene is! 
Italy 


; 
| 


Perry Como—variety (4) 8. Ernie: 


Kovacs, guest. 
Sid Caesar—comedy (4) 9 | 
Pro Basketball (11) 9 | 
Harlem Showcase (13) 9. Joe Bos-| 


tics variety show } 


Carson (2) 9:30 

George Gobel (4) 10 

Your Hit Parade (4) 10:30 

News (2) 11 

Night Show: Magic Town with 
James Stewart, Jane Wyman (7) 
1] 


| 


TV 
Sunday, Feb. 24 


Library Lions—education (4) 9 a.m. 
Documentaries | 

Joe Bostic’s Gospel Train (13)| 
9:15 a.m. 

Children’s Hour (4) 10:30 

Puerto Rican Show (13) 10:30 

UN in Action (2) J] 

Camera Three—Japanese Culture—! 
Part 2 (2) 11:30 | 

Learn to Draw (5) 11:45 

Lets Take A Trip—NY Yankees| 
Rookie Training School (2) Noon 

Open Mind—panel (4) 12:30. Book: 
Censorship 


i 
; 


Times Youth Forum: Peace in Mid-' 


dle East (5) 1 
UN Review (9) 1 
Italy, Today and Yesterdav (13) 1 


tionalized Biography (13) 1:30 


— eee eee ~— — 
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One Point Equals 
$2,500,000 


Chairman William McChes: 
ney Martin of the Federal Re- 
serve Board told the Joint Con- 
gressional Economic Committee 
that a rise of only one point in 
the consumer price index costs | 
the American public $2,500,- | 
000,000 a year. | 

That means, then, that Amer- 

icans now are paying about $7,- 
290,000,000 more a year for | 
goods and services than they | 
were 12 months ago inasmuch 
as the cost of living has risen 
three points on the index to an 
all-time record. Evervthing is 
booming, as they say, including 
payments for food,: clothing, 
shelter, medical care, books, en- 
tertainment, etc., etc.; ete. 
._ P.S.: From The New York 
Tmes, Jan. 10, 1957: “The De- 
partment of Agriculture fore- 
cast today that consumers would . 
pay higher. prices for meat this 
year.” — Political memo from 
COPE (Committee on Political 
Education, AFL-CIO.) : 


i 
; 
/ 


Medical Horizons (7) 4:30. Report 
on heart surgery 


| Mama (2) 5. Peggy Wood 


ae ae Guest: Cecil DeMille 

Gerald McBoing-Boing (2) 5:30 3 

Meet the Press (4) 6. Ambassador 
Abba Eban—Israel | 

Air Pwer—documentary (2) 6:30 

You Asked For It (7) 7 

Jack Benny —comedy (2) 
Guest: Bob Hope 

Amateur Hour (7) 7:30 

Ed Sullivan (2) 8. Lena Horne, 
Doretta Morrow, Abbe Lane, 
Xavier Cugat, Eddie Mayehoff 

Steve Allen (4) 8. Arlene Dahl, 
Robt. Ryan, Aldo Ray, violinist 
Yehudi Menuhin, others 

Movie: Courageous Dr. Christian 
with Jean Hersholt (5) 8. Good 
doctor fights for better housing 

TV Playhouse John Van Druten’s 
“The Princess Back Home” with 
Celeste Holm (4) 9 

Omnibus (7) 9. Pantomime of Jean- 
Louis Barrault; sketch on Shake- 
speares youth; high living in 
early 1900s in U. S. 

Alfred Hitehcock (2) 9:30 

$64,000 Challenge (2)10 

What's My Line (2) 10:30 

Late Show: High Wall (1948 NY- 
TV debut) (2) 11:15. Robert Tay- 
re —— Totter, Herbert Mar- 
sha 


9 


a 


7:30. 


MOVIES 

Giant, Translux Colony 
Friendly Persuasion, 68th St. 
Great Man, Sutton 
Richard the Third, Fine Arts 
Edge of the City, Loew’s State 
Ten Commandments, Criterion 
Oedipus Rex, 55th St. Playhouse 
Wee Geordie, Little Carnegie 
at Are All Murders, Apollo 42nd 

4 
Lust for Life, Plaza 
La Strada, 52nd St. Translux 


‘Around the World in 80 Days, 


Rivoli 
Seven Wonders of World—Cine- 
rama, Warner’ ' 


DRAMA 


| Taming of a Shrew, Phoenix 


Purple Dust, Cherry Lane 
Hidden River, Playhouse 


Report From Rutgers: Modern Fic-|Long Day’s Journey Into Night, 


\. 


Helen Hayes 
Good King Charles, Downtown 
Bells Are Ringing, Shubert 
Easter, 4th St. Playhouse. Last day 
Volpone, Rooftop Theatre 
Take a Giant Step, Jan Hus Audit. 
Major Barbara, Morosco 
My Fair Lady, Hellinger Theatre 
— Penny. Opera, Theatre de 

ys : 

Diary of Anne Frank, Cort Theater 
Inherit the Wind, National 
Waltz of Toreadors, Coronet 
No Time For Sergeants, Alvin 
Me! Candido, Greenwich Mews 
Separate Tables, Music Box 

Lil Abner, St. James. 


Classified Ads 


FOR SALE 


VACUUM CLEANER—Top Consumer. Rat- 
ing. Reg. $97.50. SPEC. $59.95. Standard 
Brand Dist., 
14th Sts.) 
GR 3-7819 


143 Fourth Ave. (!3th & 


One hour free 
PAINTING 
INTERIOR HOUSE PAINTING. Conscienti- 

ous workmanship. Konstans, Write Box 
216, The Worker. 
MOVING AND STORAGE 


MOVING, storage, long distance, pickup 
service, days, nights weekends, economi- 
ical; Budget Movers—CH 3-3786. — 


, 

~*~ * = & 
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MONUMENTS 


WEISS MONUMENTAL WORKS 


1410 WASHINGTON AVE, 


' gyeeit See 
sede -¢ Teh FErome, 76042, 
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By MAX GORDON 

ASSOCIATED INDUSTRIES 
of New York jis a powerful out- 
fit which speaks and lobbies for 
the major corporations in the 
state capital. With perfect con- 
sistency, it champions the reac- 
tionary, anti-labor side of every 
issue of public welfare reaching 
the capital. 

Last week, it published a spe- 
cial bulletin, No. 11-RR, on the 
upcoming public hearing regard- 
ig unemployment insurance. 
The hearing takes place before 


the Senate Chamber in Albany 
Tuesday afternoon, Feb, 26th. 
“To achieve the remedies we 
seek,” the bulletin said, “we must 
pack the Senate Chamber with 
representatives and spokesmen 
for business from every corner 
of the State. We suggest that our 
member firms be represented by 
top executive titles... . the very 
presence of responsible adminis- 
trative figures and the recording 
of their presence with the Com- 
mittee will have distinct and im- 
portant value to our cause.” 


a Joint Legislative Committee in It goes on to detail how the 


Vet of Knights of Labor Dies 


LOS ANGELES.—One of the the organizers of and life president 
last remaining founders of the of the AFL. 
Knights of Labor, forerunner of| Bratton was an executive on the 


; . : ‘ | miners welfare committee during 
the AFL, Isaac Bratton, 91 died | the infamous Ludlow (Colo) strikes 


last month. His Jast union affilia-| of 1910-12. where he knew “Moth- 
tion was with International Long-| er” Jones, one of the first militant 
shore and Warehousemen s Union| women in labor. He also person- 
Local 26, which he joined Jan. | ally knew Clarence Darrow, fam- 
1S, 1944, and withdrew from in} ous labor and human rights attor- 
1952 when he retired from his job! ney. ; 
at Muehistein, | His last active participation in 
A Negro, born free in Virginia, organized labor was during the 
Bratton was first a school teacher struggle of the Negro Musicians 
and later went to the coal fields: Local here to amalgamate with Lo- 
where his life-long activity in or-jcal 47, the all-white local. He ad- 
ganized labor began. He joined the| vised and counseled Marl Young, 
Kniezhts of Labor in 1889 and was!one of the initiators of the amal- 
an executive of the United Mime) gamation movement, who is now 
Workers when John L. Lewis was}a member of the board of the con- 
secretary, He also knew and work-/solidated local. 
ed with Samuel Gompers, one of) —from the ILWU _ Dispatcher. 


_— eo 


AN ECONOMIC SHOCK WAVE rolled across Long Island 
wc the Republican Aviation Corp, announced that 4,000. pro- 
duction and) clerical workers would be laid off in the next three 
months. Aircraft is the Island’s chief industry and Republic is 
the single biggest outft. 

Three years ago, Republic, whose sole customer is Uncle 
Sam, emploved some 29,000 people. By June 1, the work force 
will be down to about 14,000-4in 1951-1955, when some 

12,000 Republican workers lost 
their jobs, a movement began, 
involving labor and community 
groups, for converting L.I. into a 
center for peacetime industry 
rather than continuing to base 
its economy on delense produc- 
tion. 
An official of Republic 
Lodge 1987, International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists, said he 
was “shocked” by the company’s 
lay-off plan. What the union 
plans to do is not known at 
this writing. The union won 
the princinple of severance pay 
after the 16-week strike last 
year, but the clause provides 
only for two days lay-off notice 
or two days severance pay. 
* 
RETIRED HOTEL union- 
ists turned out in force for the 
| 7 annual business meeting of their 
Pensioners Society of the Hotel Trades Council. Some 1.216 work- 
ers are drawing pensions now. The pension fund started operations 
two years ago. Hundreds filled the union’s Gertrude Lane audi- 
torium to capacity for a review of the Societys work of the past 
year. 

Medical care for these pensioners was won in 1956. Before 
that they lost the benefits of the union-industry Health Center in 
retiring. For the coming year, a top goal will be to establish a 
pensioners center. 

Other big unions in New York giving attentoin to their retired 
members are the Amalgamated Clothing Workers and Retail 
Wholesale & Dept. Store. 

* 

THE FIRST STEWARDS CLASS of Lo- 

cal 3, Electrical Workers. Lamp and Shade 


ce ae 


LOW WAGES and bad working conditions in N.Y. State 


businessman of each community 
should be mobilized and tells of 
the careful arrangements made 
for “briefing and orientation” of 
those who will be present. 


What do they want? 

First, they want to make it 
tougher for workers to get jobless 
pay. 

They are sponsoring a specific 
law which says that workers who 
leave a job voluntarily or are 
fired for cause shall not be eli- 
gible for jobless pay until they 
have worked elsewhere for at 
least five weeks. Now such 
workers can get it after a six to 
seven weeks wait. 

They want to raise the amount 
employers with large labor turn- 
over have to pay into the fund, 
and cut the amount large cor- 
porations pay. 

This would put a greater pre- 
mium on small employers trying 
to chisel their workers out of 
jobless pay since the employer's 
tax depends on how many of his 
workers get this pay. 

They are resisting strongly pro- 
posals to increase the jobless pay 
maximum from $36 to $45, and 
added payments for dependency. 

And they are fighting bitterly 
against proposals to cut down the 
number of weeks a worker has to 
work during the year prior to 
unemployment to be _ cligible. 
The present number of weeks is 
20; labor wants to cut it down to 
15. 

Labor, on its side, will be in 


there pitching for a higher max- 
imum, for added benefits for de- 
— for wider eligibility. 
or coverage of all workers in 
private employment. The extent 
of labor’s mobilization, however, 
is uncertain. 


UNEMPLOYMENT insurance 
is one of three major issues be- 
fore the legislature around which 
there will be mass demonstra- 
tions this coming week. On the 
sam--day, Tuesday, several hun- 
dred representatives of 20 major 
civic, Negro, Jewish, religious 
and other organizations will be 
in Albany to press for the Baker- 
Metcalf bill to bar all discrimina- 
tio nin private, as well as public 
housing in the state. 

The lobby will also press for 
widened powers and appropria- 
tion forthe State Commission 
Against Discrimination (SCAD) 
which is charged with the re- 
sponsibility of enforcing all anti- 
discrimination laws. 

On Wednesday afternoon, a 
public hearing on the intensely 
“controversial” bill to extend rent 
control will take place. The land- 
lord lobby is mobilizing widely 
for this, with 200 landlords 
pledged from Queens alone. 
Here, too, there is little indica- 
tion of the extent of labor and 


tenant mobilization. 
* 


OF THE THREE ISSUES, the 
Baker-Metcalf bill will likely 
have the greatest poiltical im- 
pact on the nation. It elevates 


hospitals have caused a twnover of up to 50 percent among the 


workers, the Rochester Labor News says. 


The State, County and 


Municipal Union is pressing for a $900 yearly pay increase by the 


Legislature. 


CLASSES FOR RAILROAD workers are being run by the 


Railway Trainmen and Firemen & Enginemen in the New York 


area, 


The six-week course is titled. “The Role of Railroad Labor 


Unions in the American Economy,’ and will review the history 
of the U.S. Labor movement, especially on therailroads, and ‘cur- 
rent collective bargaining problems. 


THE LONCSHORE PACT, 


reached after a six-month struggle, 
calls for a 32-cent hourly. increase 
over a three-year period, increased 
pension and other benefits. The In- 


ternational 


Longshoremens Assn. 


also gained the dues check-off. 


The did not win other 


union 


major demands, such as a maximum 


sling load 


(big safety issue), or 


guaranteed eight-hour pay. for dock- 
ers called to work. It was also bar- 
red by court injunction from nego- 
tiating a master contract covering 
all ports from Maine to Texas. However, while Southern and Gulf 
ports signed individually, the shipowners agreed to a uniform con- 
tract taking in longshoremen from Maine to Virginia. 
While the ILA called the agreement a victory, its rival, the 
AFL-CIO Brotherhood of Longshoremen insisted it is “the same 
as the empioyers offered six months ago.” 


ILGWU LOCALS are in a campaign to save and strengthen 
rent controls. Members of the garment union are signing and cir- 
culating petitions, distributing leaflets, sending letters to Albany leg- 
islators, etc. Community captains of the union are said to be visit- 
ing members in their homes to enlist them in the campaign, which 
is being carried on through the Liberal Party. A delegation will be 
sent to Albany for the rent hearing this Wednesday. 


THE LABOR SECRETARY of the NAACP, 
Herbert Hill, has come to the defense of Charles 
Abrams, chairman of the State Commission 
Against Discrimination, In a letter to the press, 
Hill called GOP Assembly Speaker Oswald 
Hecks renewed attack on A’brams “a profound 
disservice to the cause of civil rights.” 

Hill stressed the enhanced role of SCAD since 
Abrams became chairman and called for sup- 
port to legislation in Albany which would fur- 


ther strengthen its powers. 


THE TEAMSTERS JOINT COUNCIL in New York has a 


—!, 


division, is under way with 25 shop commit- 
teemen attending the eight-week course. The 
class is sponsored by the union jointly with 
Cornell University and is the first venture 
in the 80,000-member local’s new education- 
al program. - 

NEWSPAPER PRINTERS and _ publishers 
will resume _ mediation efforts this Tuesday. 
Local 6, Typographical Union (Big Six), has 


‘eatel, . >) %ked. its, international: for strike sanction after. 


.» turning down, an employers: package, New’ ' 


York's biggest papeis axe involved, 


new leadership. John J. O’Rourke and: his uncontested slate took 
office. O’Rourke is chief local ally of James R. Hoffa, midwest 
Teaimster official who now runs most regions of this powerful union. 
Hoffa has called a meeting in New York of Teamster local officials 
from the East to plan an organizing campaign. ’ | 


O'Rourke, who for many months was challenged for the Joint. 


Council presidency by Martin Lacey (president of the AFL Central 
Trades & Labor Council) called for unity in the ranks to face up 
to AFL-CIO and governmental critics. , 


v,.,., O’Ronirké ‘has ‘alsd'declaved the Teamsters would: withhold - 
'sttike aid-to unions in Néw' York wlio went along ae the AFL- ) 


ClO and goverument actions... . 


Sharp Albany Clash on 3 Issues This Week 


the country-wide battle against 
segregation in housing to the 
political and legislative level. If 
the struggle is won here, it will 
doubtless stimulate such battles 
in other states and cities. 
Chances are, however, that it 
will take greater pressure than 
has yet developed to overcome 
the resistance of the Republican: 
leadership which dominates the 
legislature, | | 
* 


AS REGARDS RENT controls, 
both parties say they favor ex- 
tension for two years. But the 
struggle is ievelaniia on the 
kind of law that will be -ex- 
tended. 


Cov. Harriman is sponsoring a 
bill which would allow some 
rent increases for one and two 
family houses. He claims that 
about 10,000 tenants in New 
York City and another 5,000 in 
the rest of the state can poten- 
tially be affected by the relaxa- 
tion. On the other hand, he is 
demanding recontrol of convert- 
ed apartments that have been 
allowed to deteriorate. Under 
the law, all apartments converted 
to rooming houses are decon- 
trolled. 

Republicans say they have not 
yet decided on their position, 
and are waiting for the public 
hearing. Obviously, they want to 
see the extent of public interest 
before deciding how far they 
can go toward granting landlord 
demands. These demands include 
another 15 percent across-the- 
board increase for apartments 
over $50: decontrol lof vacant 
apartments; passing on to tenants 
all tax and service expense in- 
creases. 

Republicans have, however, in- 
dicated they are against Harri- 
man’s proposal to recontrol con- 
verted housing. 


Labor Parley 
In Ohio Probes 
Automation 


CLEVELAND.—Four hundred 
delegates from AFL-CIO unions 
and railroad brotherhoods ex- 
plored the industrial and social 
implications of automation at a 
two-day conference here. The 
conference was called by the 
Joint Labor Conference Commit- 
tee, composed. of representations 
of AFL-CIO unions, the railroad 
brotherhoods and the American 
Labor Education Service. 


In the keynote speech Joseph 
A. Beirne, president of the Com- 
munications Workers of Amer- 
ica, urged discussion of the over- 
all as well as “the day-to-day on- 
the-job problems created by 
automation.” He predicted that 
automation “can and _ should 
bring its rich rewards to those 
people who have still not 
achieved what we have come to 
call the American standard.” 


E. R. White, vice-president of 
the International. Association of 
Machinists, discussing the -con- 
tractual problems posed by auto- 
mation, stressed that “every pos- 
sible precaution must be made 
to prevent an employer from tak- 
ing advantage of his employes if 
and when he decides to. install 
automation.” 


He declared that labor repre- 
sentatives must work for pro- 
visions in contracts to prevent 
mass downgrading, grant sever- 
ance pay, and obtain 100 percent 
vested pension plans” in order 
to protect laid-off workers from 
losing accumulated pension 
rights. 

Discussion panels were held on 
railroads, communications, ‘ser- 


